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ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 

Arcliseology, Witli Plate A. Read. 

Two Bronzes of Assyrian Type- By Sir C. Hercules Read, 4 

Some months ago I described in Man (1917, 1), two bronzes of animals I 
of a type that occurs but rarely in this country. By an odd chance two others have 
come into my hands having certain features in common with the first, but in other 
ways even more enigmatical. They are shown in the accompanying plate ; their 
recent history is brief, but in one respect interesting. They were cedml to me hy 
Lady Hunter, who told me that her husband had obtained them from a Parsi, in 
Bombay, I think; further, that the story in the family was that they had possessed 
the bronzes ' from time immemorial, they having been brought by their ancestor 
from Persia, where they had been attached to the gate of the city whence the Parsi 
family had come. 

They interested me both by their intrinsic merit and also from their artistic 
and technical affinity with the Scythian bronzes to which I have referred. 

To deal first with their technical peculiarities. It will be seen that they are 
cast d jour, with nothing to represent background, the only feature extraneous to 
the animal being the bar under the feet that forms a base .to the whole. The 
reverse side is either flat ’ or slightly hollowed to economise the metal. In these 
respects they resemble the Scythian animals, but the Persian beasts are in addition 
provided? on the reverse, each with two loops and two conical projections, all cast 
at the same time as the rest. This can be best seen in the figure on page 2 ; the 
loops are all inclined upwards, the projections standing at practically a right angle 
to the plane of the casting. * 

The work has been executed by very competent hands, and it is not impossible 
that the process by which the casts were produced is that known as cire perdue, 
in which a wax model is fixet made, then coated with clay, .and. the wax being melted 

[ 1 ] 
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out, the resulting cavity is then filled with the . molten metal. By this method all 
the remarkable castings from Benin were produced. The surface is at present coated 
with a black patina, such as would result from long use or exposure above ground, 
and differing widely from the oxidation that results from long .burial. So far, 
therefore, the condition of the bronzes is in accord with the Parsi story. 

The animals represented at once reca.ll the characteristic bull-like monsters of 
Assyria, but at the same time thei’e are differences that may be of some significance. 
The Assyrian bulls are, hum an -headed, and these also have human heads, but 
although the modelling of the bodies suggests a bull, the horns are unquestionably those 
of a sheep, and, moreover, appeared to me likely to be characteristic of a particular 
species. I therefore sent a photograph of the two bronzes to Lord Bothschild, 
asking for information on this point. His kind reply is interesting ; he says : The 
‘‘ horns of the figure are those of the wild sheep of Asia Minor and Armenia, 

“ ovis orientalis gmelini^ and so your surmise as to the Ai'menian origin is confirmed. 

“ Of course, typical ovis orientalis has also very similar horns, hut this is confined 
‘‘ to Cyi)rus.” 

Thus we have the search for a country of origin brought down to comparatively 
naiTOW limits. In writing to Lord Rothschild, I had told him that on examination of 
the bronzes from the point of view of type, I had come to the conclusion that they 

were more nearly related to the anti- 
quities of Armenia than of any other 
country— an opinion in which my col- 
league, Dr. Budge, agrees. It is for this 
reason that I describe the opinion of 
Lord Rothschild as interesting, for it 
agrees, from an entirely different class 
of evidence, with the conclusion on 
archaeological grounds. 

Thus we, are dealing with relics of 
an ancient civilisation of Armenia, and 
with a type derived from Assyria, and, 
assuming these ti^v'o facts, there is nothing 
inherently improbable in the Parsi story 
of the bronzes coming from Persia ; it is,, 
on the contrary, more likely than not. The relations betw:een ancient Assyria and 
Persia, oh the one hand, and Armenia ai'e known historically to have been pretty 
constant. Though this testimony as to their country is fairly conclusive, I fear I 
cannot provide anything precise as to date. I should hesitate to place them so far 
back as the golden age of Assyria, and in the other direction I feel sure that they 
are by no means of modern times — or even so recent as mediaeval. Analogy of 
technique and type, in which I would recall the Siberian bronzes above mentioned, 
would inbline me to place the date somewhere b.c., perhaps a century or two. 

Although the broad features of the design have an Assyrian look, it is remark- 
able how much the two differ on close comparison. The wings on our aMmals, for 
instance, proceed from the shoulder, whereas those of the Assyrian winged . monsters 
nearly always cover the chest, or appear to do so in the side view. ' On the 
embroidery of a king’s robes from Nineveh, however, certain sphinxes and winged 
bulls have wings much like those of our animals, and a painted brick from Nimrud 
shbw^s a ram with horns not unlike;*' - 

A further toall point is that in Assyiua the tails of monsters in this altitude 
» always, seom to \hahg down, and are not curled over the back, as here — and . the, 
* Layard, Monum.e7dB of Nineveh^ Ser. X., PI. 8, -14, 87. 
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small single curls of hair on the neck are not found in this form. The modelling 
of the human faces, again, differ widely from anything found in Assyrian work of 
good period ; they are of a very rudimentary school of modelling, the eyes being 
mere dabs in relief. 

So far for country, period, and artistic analogies. The ne^tt point is one where, I 
confess I am frankly at a loss — and that is, for what purpose were these enigmatical 
objects made ? The main factors are that we have the two loops for attachment or 
suspension, aided by pegs which would appear to serve the purpose of keeping tbe 
bronzes vertical if suspended by the rings .on a wall or door. Then through the 
chest of each animal is a circular hole with flanged circumference. A careful 
examination of these holes makes it clear that something, rope or thong, habitually 
passed through them, and that the thong passed in a different direction in tbe two 
bronzes. In the case of the animal on the right in the plate, the wearing of the 
orifice shows that it passed diagonally across the animal, and the outline figure, (c/. the 
back of the same bronze) again shows the corresponding bevelling ; in the other bronze 
the wear of the inner side of tbe flange is equal around the circunoference. 

What these points indicate is hard to say. The nature and position of the two 
loops seem to be adapted only for suspension, and not for attachment by rivets, and 
if this be so the projecting pegs have a real function, but such an explanation 
enhances the difficulty of finding a function for the chcular openings.^ 1 must leave 
this problem to .someone more ingenious or experienced. 

I should add that the ultimate destination of these bronzes is the British 
Museum. C. HERCULES READ. 

Egypt : Archaeology. ^ Moir. 

Some Flint Implements of Rostro-Oarinate Form from E^ypt. Ry Q 

J, lleid Moir. * C 

The three flint implements to which this note, refers form part of the Seton- 
Karr collection in the Ipswich Museum, and it is owing to the courtesy of the 
curator of that institution that I have been enabled to figure and describe them. 
It is now well known tliat the rostro-carinate flint implements were first found in 
the detritus-bed below the Pliocene red crag of Suffolk, and in the Middle , glacial 
gravel and other pre-Palgeolithic deposits of that county. An account has also been 
published of the occurrence of implements of this type in beds of gravel situated 
in other parts of England {Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst.y Yol. XLYI, 1916, January to 
June, pp. 197-220). But at present we have no record of rostro-carinates being ' 
found outside this country, and I consider, therefore, that the existence of these three 
Egyptian specimens should be placed on record. 

It will be seen from an examination of Figs. 1, 2, and 3 that the anterior 
region (ant. in drawings) of each specimen has been flaked into a most definite 
beak-like form. The ventral plane in each case is very clearly marked, and the 
Carina exhibits the usual curvature, as seen in the numerous rostro-carinate imple- 
ments hitherto discovered. The sectionah drawing of the anterior region of the 
specimens shows also the markedly triangular form which all true rostro-cai’inates 
exhibit. 

It is noticeable, too, tliat the flaking which has given to the implements this 
beak-like profile has been caused by blows removing large flakes of flint, and that, ' 
in consequence, the flake-areas have been greatly truncated in tbe process of making 
the implement. Thus, except for the fact that these specimens are made from the 
peculiar putty-coloured and somewhat cherfcy Egyptian flint, their form, so far as 
the anterior region is concerned, is very similar to the rostro-carinate implements of ^ 
pre-Palmolithic age foutid in Suffolk and elsewhere in England, 
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But when an examination of the posterior region (post, in drawings) of the 
specimens is made, a totally new characteristic is observable. In nearly all the 
rostro-carinate implements hitherto discovered the posterior region is wide and massive, 
but in these Egyptian specimens the reverse is the case. The posterior region has, 
in fact, been greatly reduced in size by the removal of long parallel flakes. The 
blows which removed these 
flakes were delivered on the 
extreme posterior edge of the 
ventral plane, and the technique 
employed in their removal was 
of quite a difierent order to 
that adopted in the formation 
of the anterior portion of the 
implements. It would appear 
that, if needed, the posterior 
region of the specimens might 

have been used as a push- SdCTVON. SECTIOM. SECTION. 

plane, the ventral area pro- 

^ ^ J Beotional prawinge of implemehts. 

vidmg the necessary flat surface 

for such manipulation. But if this were the only use to which the implements had 
been put, there would have been no need for the production of the anterior region, 
with its sharp-edged carina, and moreover this carina would make prehension difficult 
and uncomfortable. 

It seems, therefore, lhajj the carina fulfilled some special purpose, and I have 
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already given, it as my opinion that in all probability it was ’ utilised as a chopping 
or cutting edge {Jouvn, Roy, Anthr, Inst., Tol. XLVI, 1916, January to June, 
pp. 197-220). These Egyptian implements may in consequence represent specimens 
adapted for two distinct purposes. But it is of great interest to jiotice the skill 
with which the anterior region has been fashioned by means of blows removing 
large flakes of the true pre-Palasolithic order, while the posterior region has been 
modified by the removal of lon’g, narrow flakes, such as would be most readily 
associated with the workmanship of the closing phases of Upper Paleolithic times. 

So far as my experience goes, it is not often that one sees flaking -of such 
divergent kinds, and of the same age, on one and the same implement, and I regard 
such an association as being not without significance. 

Unfortunately, I am not able to say to what prehistoric period these Egyptian 
flints belong. One specimen bears a label of which the legend reads : Egypt, 
E. Desert,” but that does not help us to a decision. The specimens, so far as I am 
able to judge, have not lain long, if at all, upon the present surface of the ground, 

as they are not in any way glazed, nor do they exhibit the well-known mahogany 

patination ” of so many surface flints from Egypt. From their quite unabraded 
appearance, and the almost complete absence of any signs of use, I should be inclined 
to think that they were dug up from some old ‘‘ floor ” or occupation-level, and 
where an actual flint working-site or station ” existed. 

As there are no doubt a very large number of Egyptian flint implements in 

various collections in this country, it may be ' that similar forms to those here 

described may. now be recognised, and I should be very glad if any information 
dealing with the provenance and age of such specimens could be furnished if it is 
found that other implements of this type from Egypt or elsewhere are in existence. 

, J. REID MOIR. 

Arabia Petrsea. Johnson. 

Some Bedouin Customs. By F. Johnson, M,B. O 

' Bivision of SpoiL — Some ten years ago it was my good fortune . to spend U 
a day and a night with a pure Bedouin tribe inhabiting the desert that stretches 
eastward from the border of the ancient laud of Edom. The tribe is known as the 
Atowni or the Beni ’Atiyeh. The wanderings of tlie tribe range between Tahnk 
in the Northern Hejaz .and Kerak, a town in the' mountains east of the Dead Sea. 

On arriving at the encampment I found aloud altercation was proceeding relative ^ 
to some camels that had been seized from an euemy tribe ; a dividing of the spoil 
must nebds be etfected. The arrival of my Arab companions and myself caused no, 
interruption of the proceedings beyond the momentary action of preparing us seats 
in the guest’s half of the sheikh’s tent and leading oflP our horses for tethering. 
The arrival of a frangi guest, uncommon as such an event was in the experience 
of this tribe,* failed to have a distracting effect upon the proceedings. For the time 
being at least the guests were Awadim (the plural form of Adami), sons of Adam, 
distinct, it k' true, from' the lower animal creation, hut not calling for distinction 
within the genus. After many years’ contact with the tent-dwelling Arabs, I have 
noticed this mental trait in them, though relatively unnoticeahle iu the town and 
village-dwelling Arabs, as might he expected. The trait, in my opinion, does not 
proceed from a discourteous’ spirit ; on the contrary, amongst tent-dwellers one has 
seen some fine proofs of good breeding. The classifications or distinctions formed 
by the mind of the nomad must,, as the result of his surroundings and manner of 
life, be of a most elementary order. God, Man, and Nature, animate and inanimate, 
are of oohrse ohiefly distinguished. Snb-divtsions tend to be viewed as more hr less ^ 
superfluous. This, however, i-s an excursion from the subject in baud. 
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The altercation must have lasted about an hour after our arrival, the disputants 
meanwhile sitting about irregularly outside the open tent, when suddenly a very 
impressive and significant act took place. The disputants rose from the ground and 
advanced towards the sheii:h, who remained sitting. As they approached him they 
took off all the weapons they carried on their persons — swords, pistols, and knives — 
and laid them down' at his feet. The disputants then resumed their seats. The 
sheikh, who, whilst the dispute lasted, did not appear to be giving special heed to 
the words of the disputants, and certainly did not interrupt their loud talking with 
questions, then proceeded to adjudicate. Without moving from his sitting posture 
and after a short pause, during which silence was established, be began with what 
seemed to be a sort of invocation in which he called God» the Prophet, and the 
Fathers of the tribe to bear witness. Then in a comparatively few words he appor- 
tioned the camels to their new owners ; the actual number of camels in question 
was, I believe, quite small. His Judgment was apparently accepted as final. The 
dispute rested, anyhow, for the twOnty-four hours that followed, till we bade farewell 
to our hospitable friends. Judgment being given, the men girded on their arms again 
and dispersed to the tents forming the encampment. 

It can hardly be doubted that • I witnessed on this interesting occasion a 
ceremonial that had its origin in the remote past, certainly in the pre-Mohammedan 
era. The invocation of the Fathers of the tribe — as far a.s my memory serves, three 
or perhaps four names were mentioned — following the names of God and the Prophet, 
is noteworthy. The act of depositing the arms at the feet of the sheikh could only 
be expressive of the willingness of the disputants to accept his arbitration, and a 
sort of public witness that neither party thereafter would have recourse to violence 
whichever way his. decision might go. 

Pain in the Back . — In the course of a Jourtiey in the Arabab, that strange tract 
of country extending between the southern end of the Dead Sea and the Grulf of 
Akabah, I came to a strange formation of rock. It took the form of a low arch- 
way. My Arab companions and I were accompanied by a local Arab guide. On 
reaching the rock which abutted on our pathway the guide halted, and, after the 
Moslem fashion, he removed his shoes and cloak and recited a prayer. This 
finished, he stooped in order to pass under the archway and then rejoined us, 

I questioned him concerning the archway, and was informed that the recitation of 
a prayer followed by the passage through the archway would bring relief to those 
suffering from pain in the back. 

The Sanctity of a Sainfs Tomb . — The point here illus^ated is the availing 
power of a saint’s tomb as a means of protection to property. If I mistake not, 
the example about to be related is common enough in the Near East. 

I have seen two or three ploughs of the usual simple Eastern pattern piled up 
on the tomb of a holy man — in this instance a rough stone, much out of repair, 
without a surrounding enclosure or domed quhha. They are deposited thus for safety 
and for the convenience of the owners, who may he engaged at work at some 
distance from their homes, and wish to avoid carrying the plough backwards and 
forwards. Such articles are perfectly safe when so placed. To interfere with them 
would he to incur the displeasure of the spirit of the departed saint, and would 
draw heavy visitation upon the “house,” i.e., the family of tlie thief. . 

Sacrifice at Hot Springs . — On the east of the Dead Sea, about 800 feet above 
the level, are found at least three hot springs held in great repute for their medicinal . 
qualities by the inhabitants of those parts. The best known is the spring in the 
neighbourhood of Machaerus, the place of imprisonment of St. John the Baptist, 
now a deserted min. .. 
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Ill resorting to the spring, the natives invariably take a sheep or goat for 
sacrifice. The benefits of the bath are believed to proceed through the medium of 
a slieikh or holy man whose spirit presides * over the spring. To secure his favour 
the sacrifice is offered. I have been told that sometimes the victim is slaughtered 
in such a way that its blood mingles with the steam rising from the spring, and 
that the patient reckons on the maximum benefit if he can expose his body to the 
combined fumes of the fresh blood and the boiling water. ^ F. JOHNSON. 


Borneo: Folklore. Evans. 

The Raja and the Pauper; A Borneo Folk*Tale. Told hy Si Ungin 1 
a BnjaUj of the Tempassuk District^ British North Borneo, Translated and 
taken down by Ivor H, N. Evans. 

There was once a very handsome man who had married a beautiful wife. 

The husband said one day to his wife : “ If I were to die, would you marry 
again ? ” The wife did not answer him properly, but asked him in turn : “ And 
if I were fo die, would you marry again ? ” The man replied : “ If you were to 
“ die first, I would not marry another.” Then said his wife, “If that is your answer 
“ neither should I wish to marry again if you were to die first.” The * husband and 
the wife therefore agreed that, if either of them died, the remaining one should not 
remarry. 

< Some time afterwards the man became ill, and, when he had been sick for 
three or four days, he died. His mother and father came and wished to bury him, 
‘*but his wife would not allow them to do so. 

Then said his mother and father to the woman : What do you want ? ” And 
the wife replied : ‘‘I wish to lie near him until nothing but his bones are left.” 
So the woman slept near her husband’s corpse, and she became defiled with its 
putrefaction. When nothing remained except the bones she went to bathe, and 
having done so, she again appeared beautiful. All the men in the country wished 
to marry her, but she 'would have none of them, saying, ‘‘I still have a husband,” 

At last the Raja of another country heard a report of her beauty. He loaded 
bis vessel with costly gifts and prepared to set sail with his companions. 'Now a 
certain poor .man, who as yet had not married, was in the Raja’s train, and when 
the ship was laden this poor man said to the Raja: “Your Highness, your slave 
“ would like to go with you and see this woman.’’ Then, said, the Raja, “ What is 
the use of your going there, you are only a pauper ; you have no goods, and the 
“ only thing that you possess is your own body.” 

The poor, man answered: “If your Highness will take pity on your slave, your 
“ slave would like to go and see this country.” “ Very well,” replied the Raja, 
“ you can come, but to-morrow I set sail.” 

So the poor man thanked the Raja and went home. That evening he said to 
his mother : “Mother, put me up some rice in a bundle.” His mother asked him : 
“ Where are you going ? ” and he replied, “ I am going with the Raja to see this 
woman.” • . ' 

The same night he went to the graveyard and, digging open a grave, took the 
bones from it, and carried them home. The next morning, when the Raja was 
about to sail, he placed the bones in a large basket and went on board. The ship 
sailed away and after a time arrived at its destination. 

When the Raja had disembarked, he gave it out that he wished to marry the 
woman. Next he sent men requesting an answer to his proposal, and the woman 
replied, ^‘I do not wish to marry, for I have a husband already — these bohes.” 
Then said the Raja, “Tell the woman to throw away the bones and I myself will 
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occnpj their, place aod will give her as dowry all that my ship contains” ; hut 
the woman answered again that she already had a hnsband. 

That evening the poor man left the ship and, taking his basket with him went 
to the woman’s house. When he got there it was dark, and he said to the woman’s 
father, “ Will you let nie sleep here to-night, for darkness has come on while I have 
been walking.” The woman’s father replied, ‘‘Very well, yon can sleep here,” 
So the woman’s father gave him food and, when all the people of the house had 
fed, he unrolled a, sleeping-mat and gave it to him. 

Now when the poor man had spread out his mat, he opened his basket, took 
out the bones and placed them near him. The father of the woman said to him, 
What are those ? ” The poor man replied, They are the hones of my wife, and 

‘‘ wherever I go, I take them with me.” “ Allah ! ” said the father, “ wdiy my 

daughter also keeps the hones of her husband ; look for yourself.” 

Said the poor man : I promised my wife, when she was alive, that, if she 
died first, I would not marry again, and she made a like promise to me. Now 

‘‘ she is dead, I do not wish to marry again, and I carry my wife’s bones with me.” 

Then spoke the woman : “ I made a promise just such as yours, and now I do not 
“ wish to marry a man, however handsome he may be, or however many goods he 
“ may have.” 

After this the people of the house went to sleep, but the poor man kept awake, 
and at midnight he took away the bones of the woman’s husband, mixed them with 
those that be had brought with him, and put them near the cooking-place. Then he 
feigned sleep, and at about five o’clock in the morning sat up and pretended to weep. 
So because of his great lamentation the father of the woman, the woman herself, 
and all the other people of the house awoke. And the father said to him : ‘‘ Why 
do you weep ? ” The poor man replied : My wife is not here near me ; where can 
‘‘ she have gone ? ” Thereupon the woman began to bemoan herself because the bones 
of her husband were missing as well. So the people of the house searched for the 
two skeletons, and they found them near the cooking-place. - 

Then both the man and the woman lamented afresh, since the bones of the 
woman’s husband were lying* with the skeleton which the poor man said was that 
of his wife. 

Thus there arose a lawsuit because the bones of the poor man’s wife ” had 
been unfaitiiful with those of the woman’s husband ; and the judgment of the eilders " 
was that, as the bones had been unfaithful, the man and the woman were absolved 
from their promise, and, considering the facts of the case, they thought it fitting 
that the luaii and the woman should marry. 

So they were married ; and the Raja was very angry with the poor man, and 
went home to his own country ; but the poor man stayed with his wife. As for 
the bones, the people of the house took them and buried them. I. H. EYANS. 

Cornwall: Mineralogy, • ’ Reid^ 

Bronze and Tin in Corn wail. By the late Clement Reid^ C 

The mode of occurrence of the ores of tin and copper suggests that U 
brpnze may have been discovered independently in several countries, and without any 
necessary acquaintance with native copper. 

' The use of native copper would probably originate in districts where it occurs 
in large masses — not in Britain, where the pieces are rare and usually small. It 
would he treated ' as a tough stone, hammered cold, but not cast. The known 
European copper and bronze implements are cast, not hammered ; but in the cliffs 

* This paper was found ready typed for press among Mr. Keid’s papers after his death. It is 
printed as he left it, with one change in punctuation and three small grammatical corrections. — W.E,. 
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of Mullion, iu the Lizard peninsula, narrow veins of native copper (without tin) can 
be seen in the rocks between tide-naarks, and one mass found in the mines weighed 
104 lb. In this district copper implements, belonging to the Stone Age, might be 
found. Native copper also occurs in the St. Just district and near Camborne in 
considerable masses ; but apparently always more or less mixed with tin-ore. 

The vivid green and blue ores, which occur near the surface, render copper the- 
most easily recognisable of metals in the field. These ores would be the easiest, 
and the first, to be smelted, and anyone seeing the green stain would know it again 
in a new district. One of these green ores, malachite, is a beautiful stone, common 
in the Cornish cliffs, and likely to be collected for ornament or pigment before its 
use as copper-ore was known. Iu these cliffs streaks of vivid green mark the 
position of copper-lodes, and the lodes are very easy to work. 

It would soon be noticed that Cornish copper,” though extremely variable, was 
of^en much harder and tougher than foreign copper, and would take a better cutting 
edge ; the reason being that, except in the Lizard, all the Cornish copper-lodes 
found in the cliffs contain tin also. Tin-ore, however, is one of the most difficult 
ores tQ recognise (except when found in big crystals); it is very variable, but is 
usually dull or resinous-looking, and exceedingly like the worthless schorl and wolfram 
w^th which it is mixed. It undergoes no change imder the influence of the weather ; 
consequently a tin-lode shows neither characteristic stain nor peculiar taste. A little 
copper or' iron, almost invariably present, entirely masks the tin, so that even within 
the last fifty years lodes have been worked for copper y^ith no knowledge that they 
contained tin also, and now the waste is being gone over again to extract the thi! 

Tin-ore, being un-metallic looking and useless as pigment, it would probably he 
long before any direct connection was traced between the dull -looking heavy^ 
“tin-stone” and the whitish metal sometimes obtained from poor copper-lodes. But 
when this discovery was made there would soon be a complete revolution ; iu the 
methods. 

Tin-lodes are* such extraordinary mixtures, and the ore is so often spoilt by the 
presence of arsenic, tungsten, uranium, etc., even now difficult to remove, that thp 
deliberate manufacture of bronze fropi the two pure ' metals, mixed in definite pro- 
portion, seems to imply a far later and higher stage than the chance smelting of 
“ bronze-ores,” from certain selected copper-lodes known to yield metfil of special 
toughness. . , ~ 

The 'stages in the discovery might be somewhat ,as tabulated below, >nd these 
stages might be passed through independently in several countries where mixed tiit 
and copper ores are found : — 

Stage. — Cold-hammered metal — meteoric^ iron, native copper, perhaps gold — 
really belongs to the Stone Age, the metal being treated merely as tough, shining 
stone, which could be beaten into shape, though not flaked. Only native metal used; 
and no metallurgical process or heat employed. 

^ '2nd Stage . — Use of fire to anneal or to soften metaTfor hammering. A great 
advance ; but not clear how this would be reached,' unless the hardenihg of ^ wooden 
spears by fire led to it. ' 

Zrd Stage . — ^Discovery that copper was fusible and could be cast. Discovery 
that, malachite, always associated with native copper, produced copper also. This 
stage was probably connected with the invention of pottery, as some sort of crucible 
or furnace would he needed. 

4:th Stage . — ^Discovery that certain copper-lodes in the Cornish cliffs yielded* 
copper (bronze) of an exceptionally tough quality, and that this bronze was a valuable 
article of exchange, like as good chalk-flint had been. 
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hih Stage, — Cornish copper proving to be extremely variable, it was found that 
certain lodes in the cliff yielded red copper (Lizard), others yielded tough copper or 
bronze (St. Just, St. Ives, Mount’s Bay), and still others white copper or tin 
(Cligga Head and St. Agnes). The red copper was too soft, and tools became 
blunt ; the white copper was brittle and the tools chipped or broke. All damaged 
tools "were re-melted, with the surprising result that the mixed metal was better ,than 
either.'*^ This would lead naturally to the deliberate mixing of the two metals. 

^th Stage, — It was discovered that the bronze was whitest where there was 
little copper-stain, and this peculiarity would soon be associated with the large 
brilliant facetted crystals of tin-stone occurring at Cligga Head, St. Just, and 
St. Michael’s Mount. 

The mines up to this stage were entirely in the lodes seen in the cliff. The 
export trade was carried on by coasting vessels, for the deep, densely-wooded, and 
marshy valleys made land-carriage very difficult anywhere near the coast, 

^th Stage, — Gold- washers on the open moors discovered that with the gold 
occurred grains of heavy tin-ore, like that of the lodes but of better quality, more 
easy to obtain, and always yielding tin without admixture of copper. For export to 
countries yielding copper, tin alone was required. The reduction of weight would 
amount to 90 per cent. — an important consideration, as it would favour the introduc- 
iiou of laud-carriage instead of a very dangerous coasting voyage round the Lizard. 
The inland position of the first shallow stream- tin works on the open granite-moors 
hear the Watershed would also render land-carriage more easy and the sea less 
convenient of access. Copper-lodes were abandoned and alluvial washing alone 
undertaken, as long as the stream-tin was obtainable in. quantity close to the surface. 
This was the stage reached in Caesar’s day, when tin was exported but copper was 
imported. Copper pyrites, which forms the inner parts of the lodes, was probably a 
useless ore to the natives, who could only work oxides and carbonates. 

%th Stage. — Alluvial deposits exhausted, and lodes again worked. But the ^ 
coppdr and tin are treated separately. This change commenced about three centuries 
ago, and was completed a few years since, when the last alluvial works were 
abandoned. CLEMENT BEIB. 


REVIEWS. 

Researches into the Transmission of Culture. 0 

Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1915-16, Man- U 
Chester: vUniver^ity Press. 1916. 5s. net. 

A very interesting volume. It contains three important articles. M. Alphonse 
Mingana writes on the ‘‘ Transmission of the Koran,” in which he comes to the 
conclusion, after examination of the traditions recorded by Mohammedan writers, 
that very few oracular sentences, if any, were written during the Prophet’s life, but 
that the book, as we now have it, was a subsequent compilation by various writers. 
Very little of it, therefore, is authentic. Professor E. H. Parker discusses the Origin 

* The proportion of tin to copper raised in Oornwail between 1771 and 1838, when both metals 
were being mined on a large scale, was about 1 :2. The tin, however, includes the alluvial work- 
ings, which are not separated in the statistics. Probably the proportion from the lodes alone between 
those dates was about 1 : 3. The earlier workings, however, were in the enriched upper part of the 
lodes, where ^thb copper is concentrated, though the amount of the insoluble tin remains about the 
same. Tt is possible, therefore, that the proportion of tin to copper found in the early bronsses was 
merely the result of chance mixture and constant ,re-melting of damaged weapons, till they 
approached the average metahid contents of the ore found in the easily accessible part of the lode 
n^ar the surface. 
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of Chinese Writing,” discrediting altogether the attempts to prove that the Chinese 
‘‘ derived their primitive pictographs from the Akkadians or Sumerians of Babylonia,” 
and being of opinion on the evidence that the peoples now assimilated more or 
less finally by the superior tribe of the Yellow River, who founded the Chinese 
Empire, have probably been where they now are for countless ages, ‘‘ and have 
‘‘ worked out their own elementary script, no other nation within a .thousand-mile 
radius of them having given them any evidence of rival records at all up to, 
say, 150 b.c.” 

This seems in dianjetrical opposition to the opinion of his colleague. Professor 
Elliot Smith, whose argument, in his able article which follows, on Ships, as 
Evidence of the Migration of Early Culture,” logically leads to a denial of the pos- 
sibility of anything being invenEed more than once, and who traces all culture to 
^ comparatively limited district of which Egypt and Mesopotamia 
re;^esent the two limits. Similarity of form and use in weapons, implements, and 
other characteristic objects is doubtless to be found in many quarters of the globe. 
But does mere similarity prove ti’ansmission ? Even when accompanied by apparently 
irrelevant details, is it conclusiv’e ? What is necessary is historical proof. Professor 
Elliot Smith is anxious to shift the 07 ius probandi. It cannot, however, be escaped ; 
for it lies not on those who challenge, but on those who assert an affirmative pro- 
position. His theory is fascinating : the evidence on which it rests is, as yet, far 
from complete. 

lu the Report which precedes these papers, an account is given of a lecture 
by Professor G.- Unwin on “Eastern Factors in the Growth of Modern Cities.” The 
lecture was devoted to working out the evidence of the cult of St. Nicholas of 
Myra in East and West, Research on churcK-dedications often leads to discoveries 
valuable not merely to the antiquary, but also to the student of wider problems of 
Anthropology. But a. caution is perhaps necessary against assuming St. Nicholas 
to be always the j)atron of seamen and the successor of Poseidon, E, S. H. 

i 

Amerioan Indians. s Miner. 

The American Indians North of Mexico. By W. H. Miner. Cambridge T 
University Press. , . / 

This little book contains six chapters (150 pages), a few pages of notes, 
bibliography, and index, one illustration, and one map. Apart from general 
matter, only the Plains Indians and > those of the South-West come in for special 
treatment. The author has shown boldness in attempting to treat a very large 
subject in such very small cdmpass, and to some it will seem that his omissions are 
more conspicuous than his inclusions. The book is readable, but is too closely 
packed with facts to be stimulating. As an introductory sketch, however, it may 
serve the purpose for inducing some readers to follow the subject at greater length. 

H. S. H. 

Dravidian Problems. Elmore : Richards. 

Bramdian Gods in Modern Hinduism ; A Study of the Local and Village H 
Beities of Southern India. By Wilber Theodore Elmore, Nebraska University 0 
Studies, January, 1915. 

Side Lights on the '‘^Bramdian Prohlemy By P. J. Richards. Madras Literary 
Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society: 

Dravidkn problems in India have not received the aniount of attention i|i the 
past that their importance merits. In' making this statement I am not' unmindful of 
the excellent work which has been done by many scholars, both Indian pfficials 
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and private investigators. But the relation of Dravidian culture to the history of 
civilisation as a whole is of such crucial significance that more light must he shed 
upon the early history of India in Dravidian and pre-Dravidian times before it will 
be possible to view the development of civilisation in its true perspective. 

The chief importance of the two essays under review is the indication they 
afford of the growth of interest in these vital problems. Mr. Elmore’s thesis may 
be regarded essentially as an elaboration of Bishop Whitehead’s report upon “The 
Village Deities of Southern India” {Bull, Madras Government Museum^ Vol. V, 
No. 3, 1907). Having lived in intimate contact with the Telugu people since 1900, 
except during 1909-10, when he sat at the feet of Professor Hutton Webster in 
Nebraska, the American scholar was able to gain the confidence of the Dravidian 
people and to collect at first hand a great deal of invaluable information, which he 
has woven into the texture of the body of knowledge collected by earlier investigators, 
to whose work he gives full bibliographical references. The research is quite local 
in character ; Mi*. Elmore records his results and discusses their significance ojnly 
from the point of view of their development on the spot, without any help or 
interference from the rest of the world. This, of course, is the attitude one would 
expect from a disciple of Dr. Hutton Webster’s. But while the absence of any ^ 
attempt to link up these local events with the great intellectual movement of the 
world at large means that Mr. Elmore has refrained from reaping the rich harvest 
which his cai^eful researches have earned, it is not for his readers to complain if he 
leaves it to them to do the garnering. 

To one who is acquainted with the earliest cultures of the vSoutJiern Asiatic 
and North - Eastern African littorals the fundamental unity of the customs and 
beliefs at once impresses itself upon the attention. It reveals a community of origin 
which is as clearly apparent as the racial kinship shown in the physical characters 
of a large section of the Indian people and the members of the Brown Race living 
further west. But it is unlikely that this undoubted racial affinity affords the whole 
explanation of the remarkable identities of customs and beliefs that are found in 
Dravidian India and in East Africa. These are due in part to cultural contact after^ 
the spread of the eakern wing of the Brown Race into India. 

What renders the detaileti information collected by Mr. Elmore peculiarly valuable 
and interesting is that it illuminates relatively primitive beliefs and practices, the 
meaning of which is at the present time being elucidated from another side by the 
intensive studies of the earliest Egyptian literature (especially by Sethe, Alan 
Gardiner, Breasted, and Blackman) and Baganda analogies (Roscoe, Seligman, and 
Murray). The same conception was entertained in Dravidian India and in Egypt 
during the Pyramid Age of the possibility of animating a stone or pottery rhodel of 
some deceased person. In both places this process of animation was effected by a 
priest who performed certain ritual procedures to enable the breath of life to enter 
the stone or pottery figure ; the vitalisation was completed by- incense-burning and 
the pouring out of libations, the evolution of which practices in Egypt has been 
explained by Mr. Ay 1 ward Blackman by quotations from the Pyramid Texts and 
other early Egyptian literature. 

The other ritual, procedures of the Dravidiahs are also clearly inspired by western 
motives. The attention of the deity is attracted by the blowing of a conch- Hell 
trumpet or by beating a drum, and consciousness is restored for the time by offerings 
of blood, which is the vehicle of the feelings and the wiU. As in Egypt, the deity 
is some deceased person who has been restored to life again ; and for the continuance 
of this existence is wholly dependent upon the living, without whose supplies of 
food and drink the maintenance of “ life ” is impossible. Nor can the deity become 
animate without incense and libations and the ritual of conveying the breath of 
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life. Boi’.li ill Bg:ypt and India the statue itsdlf was not the objeqt of worship, 
but merely the body which could at times become animated by the spirit of 
the dead. 

It is also significant of these early western sources of inspiration that among 
the Dravidians most of the deities were female. For, as I have explained elsewhere, 
there are reasons for believing that the earliest deities were personifications of the 
female reproductive functions, and that they were originally developed somewhere in the 
region of the Red Sea. 

In addition to the belief that stones, whether hewn or not, may become temporarily 
animated by the spirits of the dead, the Dravidians also believe in the petrifaction 
of living beings (p. 69). The story is completely rounded ofif when such a petrified 
human being becomes the actual dwelling place of its own spirit, and the unshapen 
block of stone is carved into a statue of the deceased. Such statues may have 
temples built around them; and it is a matter of peculiar ■ interest to note that such 
structures in many cases conform in all essential respects to the tvpe of dolmens 
(see Plate V>. 

Further information upon this subject has recently been given by Mr, A. PI. 
Longhurst in the extremely interesting Annual Report of the Archmological 
Department (Southern Circle, Madras) for the year 1915-1916, p. 29. Real dolmens 
were ina-de, as in the Mediterranean area. Sometimes at later periods these ancient 
dolmens were converted into hero-shrines, crude representatives of the chief or warrior 
being placed, in the dolmen. In other places the dolmens were converted into Siva 
shrines, the stone linga and yoni being placed in the western chamber of the 
dolmen, where in other cases the statue or bas-relief of the deceased was housed. 
Mr. Lpnghurst has made the interesting suggestion that the so-called Dravidian type 
of Soufh Indian tenople may bare b^en derived directly from these dolmens. 

These facts afiford remarkable confirmation of the views which I set forth in 
1913,’^ that the dolmen represented the serdab or statue-chamber of the Egyptian 
tomb or, in the case of the dolmens with two or three chambers, the western one 
was the serdab. The plates (I-IY) published by Mr. Longhurst jndieate how close 
the analogies are. 

Mf. Richards “ cannot say whether there is any evidence to corroborate the 
apparent relationship of Indian and Mediterrmiean dolmens” (p, 11); but his 
claim that “ the Megalithic Art of Europe, North Africa, and Syria was probably 
‘‘ the pai'ent of the tomb architecture of Egypt,” shows a strange disregard of 
chronology and a reversal of cause and efiPect, On the next page .he quotes with 
approval Jouveau-Dubreuil’s opinion that “no foreign’ element has ever been intro-- 
“ duced ‘into Dravidian architecture,” which .is obviously untenable. Mr. Richards 
says, “ the resemblance between the Dravidian Gopuram and the pylons of Egyptian 
“ temples had led to the conjecture that the one is derived from the other. 
“ Unfortunately they are separated by an awkward chronological gap too large for 
a scientific mind to leap over” (p. 12)., But even the ethnological mind finds no 
difficulty in jumping, over the “awkward chronological gap” that intervenes, say, 
between the British Museum building in Blooms, bury and the classical Greek edifices 
to which it is affiliated. The fact that the present Gopuram are much later does 
not dispose of the possibility that they were preceded by series of temples made of 
flimsier materials which were inspired directly or indirectly from Egypt. There is 
a similar “ awkward gap ” between the Soudanese and the Egyptian Pyramids. 
But does anyone doubt the derivation, of the former from the latter on that 
account? ' ^ 

* “The Evolution of the Rock-cut Tomb and the Dolmen,” Essays md Studies preseTtted io 
WilUdm Mdgemay, Cambridge, 1913. , 
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All of the varieties of southern Indian architecture clearly hear the impress of 
their -western origin. The dolpiens of India and the Mediterranean types, the 
Dravidian Vimariam and. the Babylonian Ziggurat., and the Gdpuram and the 
Egyptian teniple of the ISFew Empire type, ax'e each of them linked to its fellow by 
definite bonds of affiliation. 

But these connections with the west are substantiated not merely by resemblances 
of a general order in the ritual and beliefs associated with “ idols ” and in the 
structure of the tombs and temples, but also by many unessential and wholly 
arbitrary details which, like vestigial remains in biology, afford the most definite and 
convincing evidence of genetic relationship. Such, for instance, is the custom of 
offering as a sacrifice the bleeding leg of a buffalo, just as in Egypt during the 
Old Kingdom the leg of an ox was presented. The remarkable beliefs concerning 
the evil eye and the use of ithypballic scarecrows are further illustrations, picked 
at random from the scores of instances of peculiar customs which Mr. Elmore has 
cited. 

Mr. Elmore lays great stress upon the malignant nature of the Dravidian 
deities (p. 14:3), who are said to be mostly the ghosts of wicked people ‘‘with a 
“ grudge against the world which used them so badly, and so return to get 
“ ^satisfaction ” (p. 144). But this hardly applies to some of the cases of deification 
in recent times to which he refers as instances of exemplary altruism. This theory 
of ghosts is so often set forth as an explanation of fear of the dead in all parts of 
the -world that one would like to have fuller information from Mr. Elmore in 
substantiation of his opinion. For in several places (Egypt, Indonesia, and Japan, 
for example), where the investigator has been able to penetrate into the real 
psychology of the people, it is not animosity, but undue affection of the dead for the 
living, that is to he feared. And it is the most beloved friends rather than the 
enemies of the dead who are most likely to have reason to be afraid. In other 
words, when the dead is about to take flight to the otlier world, wherever it 
may he, he will endeavour to steal the “soul-substance’’ of his dearest friends, so 
that even ill death he may not be separated from them. The living, according 
to this view, have good reason for being afraid; but it is not the hatred but 
the affection of the dead that threatens their lives. Much of the confusion in 
the Dravidian beliefs, the undisguised animosity and vindictiveness, intermingled 
with the more benevolent way of inflicting harm, may possibly be explained by 
an imperfect appreciation of the thin dividing line between the kindly and the 
malicious ways of doing a thing which, in either case, is unpleasant, and has a 
malignant look. 

Mr. Eichards tells us that he has “scampered erratically over the greater part 
“ of the earth’s surface in his quest for light on the Dravidian problem.” This is 
a not unfair description of an essay which lightly skims the surface of coiventional 
opinion over the whole field of anthropology, archasology, ethnography, and sociology, 
so far as these relate to Dravidian India. 

I have already cited two examples of his argument, which he himself defines 
when he claims that “ he rejects the dogma that ‘ independent origins ’ are impos- 
sible ”s(p. 5). As an academic possibility, and quite apart from the disconcerting 
evidence of facts, such a confession of faith is unimpeachable. But to the multitude 
who share this soothing belief, it is interpreted as meaning that in every ease the 
invention of any element of culture must be sought locally. This also is a right 
and proper attitude. But the transition from admitting the possibility of local 
evolution to the assumption that this process did actually occur on the spot is 
perilously easy, and both Mr, Eichards and Mr. Elmore have slid from the attitude 
of critical impartiality into the position of partisans. 
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Mr. Elmore does not; discuss the wider hearings of his results except by 
implication. For he devotes a great deal of attention to the development of new 
deities, of which process he gives chapter and verse. But if he intends his readers 
to assume that such instances really explain the origin of Dra vidian customs and 
beliefs, he is making large demands upon their credulity. The creation of these new 
deities is determined entirely by the body of, beliefs already in existence ; the new 
goddesses are true to the type of tlieii* predecessors ; they are frankly imitations of 
of them. These events shed no more light upon the history of Dravidian religion 
than the establishment of a new factory for making matches does to illuminate the 
evolution of the match. 

In spite of his neglect of the discussion of the wider bearings of bis evidence — 
or perhaps even because of it — Mr. Elmore’s work is most welcome, for it provides 
the kind of inforaiation that is so difficult to obtain, and of priceless value when it 
has been obtained. G. ELLIOT SMITH. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Accessions to the Library of the Boyal Anthropological Q 

Institute. U 

{Do7ior indicated m pareoitheses.) 

' A7i Alphabetical Index to the Classified Catalogue of the Library of the Directoi'^ 
Geiieral of ArchcBology, India: Part I, Author Index. Part II. Subject Index. 
By M. N.. Basu, B.A. 10 X 7. 161 pp, and 301 pp. Government Printing, india. 

5s. 6d, and 10^. (The Director-General of Archaeology.) 

Primitive Ritual 'and Belief. By E. O. James, B.Litt., F.G.S. 7| X 5. 
239 pp. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 5s. net. (Pablishers.) 

I 

Tools and Weapons Illusti'ated by the Egyptian Collection in University 
College^ London., and 2,000 Outlines from Other Sources. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, E.R.S., F.B.A. 12^ X 10. 65 pp. 79 plates. British School of Archmology 
in Egypt. (The Author.) ^ 

Round About the Torres Straits. By Eev. Gilbert White, M.A., D.D. 
X 5; 95 pp., illustrated. Society for jpromotiug Cfiristian Knowledge. 2s. 

(Publishers.) ' 

Bvidpur and its Architectural Remams^ with an Historical Outline of the Adil 
Shdhv Dynasty. By Henry Oousens, M.E.A.S, 13x10. 132 pp. 148 plates. 

28 illustrations in the text. Government Central Press, Bombay. 3/. 1^. 6ef. 
(The vSeoretary of State for India.) 

Pastels from the Pacific. By Frank Lenwbod. 8|^ X 6|. 219 pp., with 
illustrations in colours and black and white. Cxford University Press. 7^. 6cf. net. 
(Publishers.) 

Archmological Survey of hidia. South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. II. Part V. 
Pallaya Copper Plate G7'ants from Veluipalayam and Tandantottam. By Kas 
Sahib H. Krishna Sastri, B.A. 41 pp. ,2 plates. Government Press, Calcutta. 
35. 3c?. (Superintendent.) 

KybE ATO Spottibwoode, Ltd., His Majesfy’s Printers, East Harding Street, i^ndon, E.O. 4, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Queenslaad: Arolaseology. With Plate B, Ling: Roth. 

Note on some Lari^e Stone Implements firom Queensland. By I A 

jH. Ling Both, 

These implements, which are of interest on account of their size, were obtained 
by Mr. E. Couchman in 1887-8, when they were ploughed up by bis men in the 
land, since known as the “ Queensland Sugar Plantation,” on the south branch of 
the Johnstone Eiver, on the Pacific Coast of Queensland. The ploughs were working 
to a depth of 15 to 18 inches, being drawn by six horses each. This land, the soil 
of which consists of a deep black mould, had been cleared of dense “ scrub ” six to 
seven years previously. From that time up to the time of the find it had only 
been touched by hoes, with which holes about 8 inches deep had been made for 
planting sugar-cane cuttings. The stones were found at the first ploughing. They 
have been in Bankfield since 1901, when the late Dr. F. W. Rudler kindly examined 
them for me. In the illustrations the stones are all shown with the cutting edge 
pointing downwards. 

Fia. 1. — Dr. Rudler examined a section of this stone under the microscope, 
and said it “ shows a rock decidedly of igneous origin, but so weathered and altered 
as to render it difficult to say in precise terms what it originally was, I think, 
however, that 
yon may ^irly 
regard it as an 
altered diabase.” 

This implement is 
peculiarly shaped, 
being rubbed to a 
smooth, flat sur- 
face on one side. 

The other surface 
well ground, 


is 

but still shows the 
natural pitting it 
considerable quaii- 
tities. Dimen- 
sions, ill. by 

4-^g' in. by in. 
(13*5 cm. by 10*6 
cm. by 2-85 cm.). 
The large fracture 
•sho\^n in the illus- 
tration is an old 
one. 

Fia. 2. — An 
argillaceous grit. 
Dimensions, 4|- in. 
by 44- in. by iu. 
(ir-7 cm. by 10- 5 
cm. by 2-7 cm.). 
Is well ground 
towards the cutting 
edge, and shows 




FlGr.5. 
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very distinct 
traces of artificial 
grooving for haft' 
ing on both sur- 
faces A to B, 
and round back 
to A, but not on 
the edges. It is 
the only one of 
the six imple- 
ments which 
shows such 
signs. 

Fig. 3. — A 
shale. Dimen- 
sions, 6^ in. by 
4-^ in. by 1-^ in. 
(16-5 cm. by 
10 '9 cm. by 
2*9 cm.). Of 
very regular 
shape and quite 
the most regular 
of the lot. Well 
ground all over 
except slightly 
towards the up- 
per end. The 
fracture on the 
cutting edge is 
old. 

Fig. 4. — A 


shale. Dimensions. 6^ in. by 5 -^ in. by 1 in. (16*5 cm. byT3*5 cm. by 2*5 cm.). 
Except at the cutting edge it has been left very much in the rough. There is 
almost a shoulder on one surface ^x). The cutting ecjge is much cross-striated, 


and gives the impression of being in process of regrinding after considerable wear. 


Fig. o.^A micaceous grit. Dimensions 7^ in. by 5^ in. by If in. (19*8 cm. 
by 14*8 cm, by 3*5 cm.). Only the cutting edge is fairly ground, the rest of the 
surface being left in the rough. The cutting edge shows signs of wear, and has 


a recent fracture. 


Fig. 6. — An arenaceous shale. Dimensions in. by in. by lyV in. 

(20*8 cm. by 15*1 cm. by 3*1 cm.). Like the 'above two, except for the cutting 
edge -‘it has been left in the rough, showing original pitting. The fracture on the 
cutting edge has been worn quite smooth. 

Writing to me about these implements in August 1901 my brother, Dr. Walter 
E. Both says : “ The stone axe-heads from the Johnstone Biver are not used at 
the present day (indeed, within my district at the present day I can safely affirm 
‘‘ that no stone axes are used). , Within the next few weeks I propose looking 
“ for the quarries whence these stones are derived— one, I believe, is somewhere 
“ in the neighbourhood of Mount Mackay, close to the Tully River, the 
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other about 90 miles (Mount Elsie Station) south of Charters Towers — which 
“ would appear to haye afforded the supply for these particular portioii-of-east-coast 
weapons. I myself have got them from Herberton. They are large and flat 
with a central groove, and so far it has been a puzzle to me how this groove has 
been made. Sometimes both extreme points are sharpened, while lower down the 
coast Herbert River), the groove is markedly to one (the thick) end, and the 

“ stone more wedge-shaped.” In his Ethnographical Studies, p, 151, he men- 
tions one in his possession, ‘‘found in the neighbourhood of Boulia, measuring 
“ 9 inches’ in its greatest diameter,” which is considerably larger than any in 
the collection 
under review. He 
has smce informed 
me that he was 
unable to under- 
take the expedi- 
tion to the quar- 
ries as contem- 
plated. In so far 
as I can ascertain 
no such large 
. dressed stones are 
found elsewhere in 
Australia, but 
we have a very 
similar implement 
(Fig. 7) from 
Lifu, Loyalty Is- 
lands, in the Ken- 
nedy Collection, 

Bankfield Museum, 
which Dr. Hick- 
ling informs me 
is of impure jade. 

The dimensions 
are Sj in. by 


5M in. by U 



(21 cm. by 15 cm. 
by 2*5 cm.). The 
cutting edge, fol- 
lowing the natural 
fracture of the 
stone, is curved, 
as shown by the 

line A A' A^' in the cross section. It is not as large as some of tho big New 
Caledonian stones fastened at right angles to a handle by siniiet passed through 
two holes in the stone. H. LING ROTH. 



FI&.7. 


Evans. 

11 


Borneo: Technology. 

A Brass Drum from Borneo. Eg Ivor H. N. Evans^ B.A, 

I purchased the brass drum figured in the illustration at the village of 
Konag Ulu, in the Tempassiik district of British North Borneo, in 1915. The 

inhabitants of the village, who are Orang Dusun, were unable to inform me whence^ 
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it had originally corae, and I doubt if that people are responsible for its mannfacture. 
At the present day, at any rate, they only cast very small articles in brass. 

The height of the instrument is 36*7 cm. and the diameter of its base 20*4 cm., 
while the tympanum has a diameter of 23*6 cm. A dot marks the centre of the 
tympanum face, and this is surrounded by four sets of lightly marked concentric 
circles. There is a small hole. towards the edge, which appears to have been made 
with a drill. The lower part of the tympanum fits inside the body of the drum, and 
was formerly secured by three screw-rivets, one of which is now missing. The 
thread on these appears to be a left ^iral. The line of juncture, as can be seen 
in the illustration, is covered on the outside by a band of dark-brown bees’wax. 
The body of the instrument is composed of two sections, a top and a bottom, these 
parts meeting outwardly at the centre line of the waist.” As far as can be seen 
on examination, the joining was effected by brazing a band, partly projecting, inter- 
nally round the base of the top section, the bottom section being attached to this 

by means of three equi-distant rivets. 
The external “ seam” is partly filled in 
with the alloy used for brazing. The 
four handles, which are perforated, 
appear to have been cast in one piece 
with the top section of the drum, the 
perforations having been made in. the 
casting,., and. not subsequently. In two 
places, owing to slight imperfections in 
the .work, parts of the pattern, which 
should obviously be open, are filled with 
a film of metal. The cira perdiUa pro* 
cess seems to have been employed 
in casting the various sections of the 
instrumetit. 

The patterns in relief with which 
the drum is decorated can be well seen 
in the illustration. Tliat^ between the 
handles is of a type frequently found 
on silver and brass article^ from the 
Malay , Peninsula and the Malayan 
region in general, as well as on 
Chinese pottery, etc. The patterns 
just below the waist, also common in 
the Mg^layan region, appear to he de- 
rived from some kin4 of leaf. The four human figures towards the base are all 
identical. One noteworthy point a))out them is that the ends, of the clothes on 
the thighs are turned upwards in a way which is reminiscent of that seen in 
representations of the mythical characters of Burmese legendry and of the figures 
used in Siainese and Malay shadow-shows. I. H. N. EVANS. 
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Finland : Magic Ritual. 


Bonser. 


The Ma^ic Birth “ Motif” in the Kalevala. Bp Wilfrid Bonser^ B,A, iA 
. There are three examples pf this, motif in the Kalevala, all of which in Ifc 
one way or another conform to the ‘‘ Aryan expulsion and return formula.” The 
three examples occur in Rune 1, in the case of Vainamoinen ; in Rune 31, in that 
of Ktillervo; and in Rune 50, where the Wonder-Child is born. 

* A flower with a long pistil and rather loosely-spread petals (JiibiBcus ?). < 
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Vainamoiueii is born supernaturally. His mother, Ilmatar, bears him for 700 
years before she is delivered, and at the end of that time Vainamoinen, now fully 
grown in mind as well as in body, takes matters into his own hands. Many years 
of parturition appear to be a sign of divinity, since there are other examples of it 
in legend : Aditi bears Vishnu for 1,000 years, and Rhea, according to Herodotus, 
bears Isis for so long that* the latter is already about to become the mother of 
Horns by her brother Osiris before she herself is born. 

Kullervo is, like t^e Esthonian Kalevipoeg, a posthumous son. While yet an 
infant, he breaks his cradle, and, like Herakles, rends his swaddling-clothes. Born 
in captivity, he is duly exposed by bis captors, but miraculously survives . all their 
attempts to kill him. His subsequent career agrees also in many particulars with the 
formula mentioned above, but this is beyond the scope of the present article, which 
deals only with birth. 

The I’emaining example comes at the end of the “Kalevala,” where the virgin 
Marjatta conceives through swallowing a berry. Rune 50 is the epic narration of 
the conquest of Christianity over the older religion as personified in Vainamoinen, 
the mas ter- wizard. While it has much in common with the nsnal pagan Wonder- 
Child story, its similarity to the ^Gospel story will be seen at once, despite tbe 
difference in names. Marjatta may be the same name as Mary, but it is more 
probably a diminutive formed from the Finnish marja^ a berry. Stress is laid on 
the high quality, as well as the purity, necessary for the virgin-mother. 

Marjatta is delivered in a stable. The horse breathes upon her body, and so 
kbeps her warm. This serves the same purpose as the vapour bath which she had 
desired to have at the time, hut which was denied her by Rq-otrfs and his wife.^ 
There , is a Persian custom at childbirth which hears a curious analogy to this. 
‘‘On those occasions,” says Baji Yasmin, “when great pain ensues, it is ntecess^ity, 
“ for the purpose of alleviating the symptoms, to pour barley into her [the mothers] 
“ lap, and bring a horse to eat it there ; for seven days she must be called Mariam, 
“ and her own name not mentioned, otherwise she will fall sick and be in danger.” 

The berry which Marjatta swallowed bas been the occasion of some discre|^aaicy 
among both translators and commentators. Oawford says that it looked iftce a 
cranberry and tasted like a strawberry ; IS^irby calls it a cranberry ; Com|)arei^, a 
blackberry ; and Haiti and the red bilberry. All these, with the exception of ihe 
blackberry, grow on low plants ; the “ Kalevala ” say-s that it had to be brotigh^ down 
with a stick as it was too high to be picked, and as it grew “ on a tree too tveak 
for climbing.” The cause of the difificulty is evidently that there is no exact EngBsh 
equivalent. The word in the original Finnish is punapuola^ which is a kind of 
cranberry, but it. is smaller and sweeter than those which are found in this country. 
Mrs. Tweedie, speaking of the food of the modern Finns, says that “there are 
“ numbers of wild berries in Finland ; indeed, they are quite a speciality.” She 
then gave a list of them, which, though it does not mention the berry in question, 
includes the strawberry, red whortleberry, and cranberry, besides several for which 
she gives no English equivalent. 

The motif of conception through the eating of fruit is also found in the legends 
of other races. Hartland, in the “ Legend of Perseus,” gives a close parallel. In 
China, the late Manchu dynasty is said to have had its origin in a similar way. 
Its ancestress was Fokoluii, a heavenly maiden, who, after bathing iu a pool, found 
on the skirt of her garment a red berry that had been placed there by a magpie. 
By eating it she became the mother of Aisin-gioro, ’ the hero who was to restore 
peace to his people. Similar stories come from India and elsewhere. 

* It is still the custom of women iu Finland to repair to the bath bouse iu order to facilitate 
delivery. 
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Another example, though slightly veiled by the editor, occurs in the 30th 
'Chapter of G-enesis. It is the story of how “ Rachel ate of the mandrakes wJiieh 
her sister had given her, and having eaten of them, she also conceived, and hare 
“ a son, and she called his name Joseph.”'**' ' Sir J. G. Frazer thinks that in the 
original narrative, Racliers pregnancy was due merely to her eating the yellow 
berries of the mandrake. 

In Irish legends, the berries of the mountain-ash or qnicken-trees have magic ■ 
properties, and are the food of the fairies, jealously guarded from mortal taste. 
These fairy berries, which, like Iduna’s apples, have the gift of endowing the eater 
with eternal yonth, are not bitter like those of the ordinary mountain-ash, hut are 
said to have a delicious flavour, and might therefore be well compared in taste to 
Marjatta’s berry. The mountain-asb, as well as the nearly-allied sorb-tree, is several 
times mentioned in the Kalevala ” ; its berries were consecrated to Rauui,t the 
consort of XJkko, and part of the sledge of Yainamoinen, the grcmt enchanter, was 
made of its wood. Since this tree, in legend, is especially connected with shepherds, 
and regarded by them as having magical properties to protect their sheep and cattle, 
one would expect the shepherdess, Marjatta, to have swallowed one of its berries ; 
but the Finnish story has made its own selection: WILFRID BOhlSER. 


Polynesia: Teclinology. H. G. Beasley. 

Matau Hokori. By IT. G, Beasley, 4Q 

Supplementary to Mr. Ray’s article in Man, 1911, 130, on ‘‘The People III 
of Greenwich Atoll,”, I venture to send you a sketch of the large wooden hook 

{Matau Hohori) that he mentions^ 
together with a few remarks thereon. 
Mr. Ray shows that the arts and 
crafts of these people (who a few 
years ago numbered 150J) are mainly 
negative, and as specimens are prac- 
tically unknown, it may not be out 
of place to record at least one 
authentic object from this locality. 
This hook I obtained at the sale of 
Commander Erskine’s collection, and it 
bears the original label. 

It is, I think, the crudest speci- 
men of any that come from the Pacific, 
formed originally from a natural root 
of pale-coloured wood, of light weight ; 
the maker hardly troubled to remove 
the notches, and in many places has 
left the bark intact. The barb is of 
similar wood, and shows a certain 
amount of skill in the way it is 
scarfed to the shank, and appears to 
have been fashioned with some blunt ’ instrument and afterwards finished with a 
rasp. The lashings of the barb as well as all that remains of the snood are of 
two-ply twisted sennit of rough and coarse workmanship. The greatest length is 

* Frazer : “ Jacob and the Mandrakes,” in the Proceedings of the BrUish Academy, Vol. Till, 



1917. 


t In Swede-Lappish raunda denotes the mountain-ash j cf Scots “ rowan.” 
J Brigham Index to the Islands of the Pacific : Sbnolulu. H.I. 
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inches (18 ’7 cm.), the width 5|- inches (13 '3 cm.). Taken as a sample of native 
skill, the result is poor in the extreme ; but such is not surprising, considering the 
remoteness of this tiny group of islands and the smallness of the population. 

HARRY G. BEASLEY. 


Ibo : Folk-tales. 

Stories (Abstract) from the Anka NeishbouriioocI (I). 

W. Thomas. 

1. Blind Husband. 


Th-omas. 
By N. 


The tortoise took a goat, went to a blind husband and wife. The wife -asked 
her husband where the goat was. TJie husband said, She is with the tortoise.” 
She ran after, the tortoise. Her husband said, “ The goat has* gone from the 
tortoise to the he-goat’s.” When she found the goat she sat down. She crawled 
on the ground. The horn of the he-goat pierced her. She found it in the ground. 
She found the goat was with the he-goat. She dug the goat out and went to her 
husband. They killed it, shared it, cut up sortie, put that in the soup, and hung 
the other in the dry. Her husband took a cloth, tied it to the meat over fire. 
There were ten pieces of meat. The wife said she would eat five, her husband five. 
They began to eat. The wife said she had only four ; her husband said the same. 
Who ate the other piece ?. Quarrel. 

The tortoise came again and stole. He took a leg so that the cock laughed; 
he was waiting to fly away with it. Husband and wife caught the cock ; tied it to 
a stick and said they would kill it. They smelt something in the fire and said 
perhaps it was their meat, but found nothing. The husband called the cloth. It. 
said it was in the hands of the tortoise. 

The tortoise was hiding in a bush. The tortoise ran and met the he-goat 
planting yams. He said ‘‘penis and testicles are too big, tie this cloth.” He tied 
the cloth. The tortoise ran away. The husband and wife came and called the cloth. 
It answered, “ I am on the waist of the goat.” Goat jumped and bleated, then > dug 
a hole and covered itself. The wife crawled on the ground. The horn pierced her, 
she dug it up, tied it with string and went home, “ You are to smell and all your 
children ! Let it go.” i 

2. Ckippled Woman,? 

A woman with a half hand said she had no father or mother and always 
walked in the bush. A cat went in bush and saw her. It said, “It is npt good to 
“ walk in the bush, folldw me to my place.” The woman said, “ No, they will 
“ laugh at my half hand.” “No, we will pass another road.” The cat told her, 

“ Cook boiled yam, mash it.” 

One day the cat went to the hush, saw the half hand of the woman, picked It 
up, took leaves. Went home and gave the half hand to the woman and joined it. 

One day the old wife of the cat had seen woman and laughed. She took a 
calabash and stick and told all the women to come on five eke"^ and five oye^ days 
and clap hands in an open place to say who had a half hand. 

All the women came and clapped one by one. One woman was left. The eat 
wife told her to clap; she did. The women said, “We all have hands.” 

The cat was angry. One day he gave plantain to the new wife to roast, cut 
up and add palm oil, mix and go to fire, put pot down and small mat near fire; 
she was to put the other on her body. “ When tbe old wife goes to fetch leaves 
“ for food, and she calls you, call her and give her plantain to eat ; you don’t eat 
“ it because you are sick,” The cat came, ate plantain without asking and got four 

* .Wie and oye (olie)^ two of the days of the four-day week ; afo and 7ihwg are the other two. 
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tails. The new wife laughed and called^ the women to see who had a tail. They 
came. All the women were ordered to strip. She would not strip and they made 
her. That is forbidden,” they said, and took her and killed her in the bush. 

3. Two Gikls. 

Two girls went for firewood. They got firewood, one more than the other. 
They tied bundles. A asked for help to put it on her head. They, went back. 
B said, “Let us wash.” “ All right.” B pushed A into the water and nearly 
drowned her ; then took ‘all the firewood. 

A reached a big tree and climbed up. She heard man cutting tree for palm 
wine and sent him to her home. He told her father. He and her mother carried 
her out and gare her medicine. They brought the other girl and hanged her. Cuku 
looked up and looked down and said, “ Who gets few things shall not kill one who 
gets many,” ' 


4. OnrHAN. 

A man had wife, she had no children. ‘She said she would have a child, and 
he said he would die if it were true. She said she would die twenty days after its 
birth, and so it was. 

It was a boy ; he stayed on a plank ; in one day he stood up, for no one 
looked after him. The boy walked, and no one gave him chop. He went to Obu 
and saw a pot. He looked in it. The pot broke and a big eke^ came out. He 
went to the boy ; eke told the hoy not to run ; he would kill him if he did ; “ Take 
“ me to the yam store,” he said. 

Eke called the hoy, he was to come on eke days. He gave him okhvlukweke 
(makes fufu), ofamveke (good things). The boy asked for chop and okbulukweke 
made fufu. He asked for children and got eight sons, eight daughters, . eight brooms 
for sweeping house, and eight hoes for the boys ! ' 

, i ■ ^ 

5. Bush Cat,- Monkey, etc. 

The tortoise told the bush cat to kill his brother, Nyagu. “ When you kill him, 
take Nyagu’s share” (f.e., the leg of animal). When he killed him and they inade 
another’s title, the tortoise took all, including the leg. The bush cat cried, “ Nyagu, 
my brother.” 

^ The monkey lost its fish ; it was stolen. He called other monkeys and told 
them to swear for it and then hang ekhili and oyolo (= drumstick [oyo]) on 
the tree. They were to point the hand at them and say, “ If I took the fish, 
“ may they kill me, if not may they keep still.” The thief came and they fell and 
killed him. 

The tortoise came to the market and told the animals, if they fought he could 
take his foot and tread on a woman. They fought and pushed the woman /down and 
she died. The tortoise denied it when they asked. They pushed the tortoise. He 
said he would say who was the culprit and said the elephant and the cob. “Why^ 
“ did you say you would kill her?” they asked. “We will kill you.” They 
did so. ' ' 

The animals held a meeting; one said, “If anyone talks as the tortoise did, 
“ let us take it and put it in the water and tread it in the mud ; so that we kill it.” 

One day the hawk and the vulture quarrelled. The hawk said, “If we fight, 
I can win.” The vulture said the’ same. So they fought, and the vulture won. The 
hawk cried, 

^ke python. 


f 2yij oath taken on a stone or sacred object. 
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6. Cumulative Tale. 

A woman went to her grandmother’s and picked pkiouluffede on the road. The 
grandmother brought two yams and asked for the ekwulug^de. She said it was not 
enough. Her mother’s mbther asked again so she gave her it. 

She went to the forge and said to the blacksmith, ‘‘Will you take two yams 
“ to eat and make me a cooking knife ? ” “ All right,” he said. He ate them and 

made the cooking knife. She went oiit and cursed him and asked for yams back, 
“ J^kwulugede, my mother’s mother gave them to me ; ^kwulugp.de, my grandmother 
“ ate my efttoulugede^'^ 

She reached a man clearing the bush for yams ; he said he had not a good 
knife, so he took the cooking knife, cut a bush with it, and broke it. She cursed 
him, “ He broke my knife, the- blacksmith ate my yams, my grandmother ate my 
ekwulugede,^'* Then he gave her a. hooked stick. 

She found a man in a tree taking oto seed and gave him the hook. The man 
climbed down and took it and got two seeds with it and broke it. “My grand- 
“ mother took my ekwulvg^.de^ the blacksmith ate my yams, a man broke my knife.’^ 
Then he gave her tw'o oto seeds. 

She found women on the road home, going to market. She told them to eat 
as they were hungry, and said, “ My grandmother took my ekioulug^doy the black- 
“ smith ate my yams, a man broke my knife, a man broke my hooked stick.” Then 
they gave her a bag of salt. 

She went on and saw some sheep eating grass. She asked them if they 
wanted salt and put it down and ,said, “ My grandmother took ray ekxoulugede^ the 
“ blacksmith ate my yams, a man broke my knife, a man broke my hooked stick,. 
“ the women ate my oto seeds.” Then the sheep took out their eyes and gave 
them to the woman. 

She went on and saw a worm (idide). She said, “You have no eyes. 

“ grandmother took my ekwulugede^ the blacksmith ate my yams, a man broke my 
“ knife,^ a* man broke my hooked stick, the women ate my oto seed, the sheep took 
“ my salt.” The worm went into the ground, the woman dug it up and took half,, 
and half,, went into the ground. 

So now when they go to farm they cut the worm in two and hadf goes in 
ground. N. W. THOMAS. 


REVIEWS. 

Soutli America : PreMstoric Bronze. Mead. 

Anihropologieal Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, 1C 
By C. W. Mead. VoL XII, Fart II. New York: 1916. 13 

This is a valuable treatise on a subject about which definite information has 
been forthcoming only in the last few years. Formerly there was an impression 
that the ancient folk iu South America had used bronze in a vague way by chance 
of fusion, and it was not until after the French expedition to Bolivia, when 
M. Adrien de Mortillet collected and analysed some bronze objects, that he was able 
to announce his conviction that the proportions of tin and copper were intentional.* 
To those who knew what had been done in metal by the pre-Columbian inhabitants- 
of Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru, this was obvious, and fresh discoveries are constantly 
increasing our information as to the marvellous skill in combining metals shown in 
many parts of America. 

The lamented Dr. J. B. Ambrosetti published in 1901 his Bronce en la. region 


At the first meeting of the Congr^ Prehistorique de France, Perigaenx, 1906. 
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Calchaqui^ with illustrations and analyses of the remarkahle bronze plaques'^ and other 
objects found by him in Northern Argentina. Pie figures two pieces of slag 
“personally extracted from ruins during my expedition of 1896,” one at Pbierte 
Qiiemada, the other at Tolombon. Analysis gave 3*22 of liin in one and 1'34 of 
tin, with 0*40 arsenic, in the other. The finding of furnaces, melting-pots, moulds 
for casting, and slag in the ancient ruins makes it certain that the bronzes were 
cast on the spot, as described also by Dr. F.-P. Moreno at Antofagasta de la Sierra. 

Mr. C; W. Mead, Curator of the South American department of the American 
Mitseuni of Natural History at New York, is now able to present tables of 
160 analyses of prehistoric bronze and copper objects from Pern and .Bolivia, which 
leave no doubt as to tlie intention of the makers. Pie notes (after Bornan, Verneai], 
and Kivet)” the progressive increase in the use of tin from north to south in Peru 
and gives illustrations of the diflPerent types of objects. Having had the good 
fortune to obtain a copy of the rare ArU de los MetaJes^\ Mr. Mead quotes from 
it to show that before the Spaniards came the Indians knew how to mix tin and 
copper, taking one pound of tin and from four to eight pounds of copper, according 
to the ’ vai'iety of the tin, “ to give .hardness to their instruments and arms, as we 
“ use steel or tempered iron, which were unknown to them,” Barba was priest of 
San Bernardo, in the heart of the mining district of Bolivia, and director of the 
mines tlfere. Pie gives interesting details respecting the tin mines and the qualities 
of the metal. The Xnca Garcilaso de la Vega also wrote: “They worked with 
“ certain instruments they had of copper mixed with a sort of fine brass.” In his 
time tin was often called brass, and Mr. Mead calls attention to the fact that in the 
Pentateuch bronze is translated brass. 

During Professor Hiram Bingham’s expedition to the ruins of Machu Picchu, in 
Northern Peru:}: he found quite a large piece of tin, rolled up like a sandwich, 
supposed for making bronze. Three bronze axes obtained by him were analysed, § and 
Mr. 'Mead gives the results, with further experiments in making similar axes. These 
showed that the forging could only be done at a temperature above 500° C., and 
the axes either forged hot or quenched suddenly and forged cold. If heated and 
allowed, to cool slowly the alloy was extremely brittle and broke in pieces under the 
hammer. , ^ 

The Museum contains two of the copper pipes described by Garcilaso as used 
with the Guayras or clay furnaces, 81. inches and 25 inches long respectively.' They 
are made of rather thick sheet copper, and have a mouthpiece about 3^ inches wide 
at the rim. Mr. Mead notices especially the copper clamps used to fasten together 
the great stones at Tiahuanaco, none of which have any trace of tin, although 
quantities of bronze objects are found there. He says, with reference to Chile, that 
bronze objects are found in considerable numbers, and in various localities, but at 
present we have no knowledge of tin there, or only in very small quantities, and he 
asks : Did the prehistoric people work tin mines of which we are ignorant,' or had 
they discovered copper ores containing as high a percentage of tin as the Cornwall 
coppers ? Or did they obtain it from their northern neighbours ? He devotes much 
attention to Professor Gowland’s Presidential address before the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, “ Copper and its Alloys in Prehistoric Times,” and adds a bibliography. 

A. C. BRETON. 

* Matst, 1906, 102, “ Ancient Bronze in .South America,” with plate of the plaques, 
including the one in the Cambridge Museum, 
f By Licenciado A. A. Barba, Madrid, 1639. 
f National Geographic Magazine^ Washington, Pebruary, 191^. 

§ By Messrs, H, W. Poote and W. H. Buell,, American Journ. ScL^ August 1912. 
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Jewellery. Kunz. 

Rings, By G-eorge Frederick Kunz. 9 x 6|. Pp. xviil + 381. With lA 
290 Illustrations in colour, douhle tone, and line. J. B. Lippincott Co., 10 
Philadelphia and London, 1917. 28^. net. ^ 

To his two books (c/l Ma^^, 1917, 49) on the curious beliefs attached to stones 
and to jewellery, of which stones so often form an essential part, Dr. Kunz has now 
added a volume devoted entirely to finger-rings, and treating of them' in their 
archaeologica], historical, technological, artistic, and sentinaeutal aspects. The new 
book, although containing a great deal of material, does not pretend to exhaust its 
subject, for it has had to be prepai’ed primarily for a ‘‘popular” audience. But 
within its covers there is, both in text and in illustration, much that should interest 
the student in one branch or another of ethnology, either by serving directly as an 
example or as pointing to some unfamiliar source of possible examples. And it is 
pleasant to be able to record that the author has continued his practice of citing his 
authorities for his statements, since the value to the student of such a book as this 
depends largely on the opportunity it gives hiih of deciding as to. the presumptive 
merit of his selections. 

Few ethnologists can fail to be interested in the finger-ring in some one or more 
of its many aspects, for it is an object which, as we know from surviving specimens 
— those . made of the less perishable but often less easily workable materials — has 
served mankind through some thousands of years at least ; one which to-day may 
still be found in use by peoples in almost every stage of culture, from that of the 
savage to that which we look upon as the highest of modern types ; and one which 
no man or woman need be too poor to own or Hoo rich to wear. It is, furthermore, 
one which has been used for the adornment of the living and of the dead, and one 
which has served in ritual, as a safeguard, as a means for the relief or the cure of 
maladies, as an implement, as the bearer of messages implied or written, and in 
various other ways, and for various other purposes, while probably more often than 
not it has been bound up intimately in some way with the individuality of the 
person possessing it. It would be tedious to point out the various passages of more 
or less interest to the ethnologist which are scattered through the pages of Chapters I 
and II, on “The Origin, Purposes, and Methods of Ring Wearing” and “Forms of 
Rings and the Materials of which they are Made,” although special attention, may 
he called to the • well-illustrated description (pp. 22-30) of the making of silver 
jewellery by the Navajo and Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Chapters V and VI, 
on “Betrothal Rings, Wedding Rings, and Love Tokens,” and “The Religious Use 
of Rings,” contain many passages interesting to the folklorist or the student of 
religious practices. Of most interest to these, however, are the two chapters (VII 
and ■ VIII) devoted to “ Magic and Talismauic Rings ” and “ Rings of Healing,” 
in wLich* the author has gathered together a considerable numhor of legends relating 
to the magical virtues of certain real or fabled rings, material dealing with various 
preservative (and a couple of divinatory) practices in which rings are employed, 
and much concerning rings — such as cramp -rings and rings set with certain substances 
or engraved with certain formuhe — to which curative powers have been attributed. 
The student of the development and of the application of design among non- 
European (or, too, among European) peoples will, amid the large number of rings 
pictured, find' many to engage his attention. 

The book, which has been otherwise excellently produced, being on good paper, 
with clear type and pictures, is marred slightly by a number of what are obviously 
printers’ errors which have escaped the proof-reader’s eye. A useful index of the 
material in it has been provided. ' W. L. H. 
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Anthropology. 

Modarn Man and His Forerunners, By H. G. F. Spnxrell, M.A., M.B., etc. 
London : G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1917. Brice Is, 6c?. net. 

The first portion of this hook deals with “ The Problems of Anthropology,” 
The Zoological Position of Man,” Extinct Paces and Species of Man and their 
Culture,” . and “The GroM^th of Human Powers and Numbers during the Neolithic 
Age.” In the second portion rather greater space is given to the discussion of 
“ The Origin, Growth, and Spread of Civilisation,” and “ Man at the Present Day.” 

As regards the first part, the author is dependent in the main upon well-known 
facts, but his method of treatment, and his use of his own observations on certain 
points, raises this part above the level of a compilation. Sufficient caution is not 
always shown with regard to matters still in debate, as, for example, in the 
acceptance of an extreme estimate of the antiquity of the modern type of man. It 
is also going beyond the ascertained facts to say that the Cro-Magnon men “were 
“ contemporaneous with the Neandertal men, the Grimaldi race, the Galley Hill, or 
“ Thames Yalley race, all of whom reached Europe before them, and very likely other 
races as well.” In a plate, under the description of the “ NeJinderthal .type,” 
are given the skulls of Trinil and La-Chapelle-aux-Saints, whilst those of Piltdown 
and Cro-Magnon are figured as representing the “modern type.” There are other 
instances of statements which require qualification, and in which the author has 
failed to avoid the danger of popularising facts as well as treatment. There is, 
however, sufficient disagreement atnongst authorities, on many points in connection 
with the history of early man, to make it a difficult matter to ascertain what is 
,the balance of opinion. Dr. Spurrell has not entered on his task' without giving 
attention to the facts, and thought to their interpretation ; he has, in the main, 
appreciated the tendencies of modern investigation, and has avoided gross miscon- 
ceptions such as are so frequent in compilations done in haste, and repented by the 
reader at leisure. A tendency to overshoot the evidence is pardonable, since it 
arises from a certain originality of outlook, and if the author’s speculations are 
Sometimes unsubstantial, they are not obtrusively picturesque. 

The treatment of the origin, growth, and decay of civilisations is interesting, 
and the reader is led in a direction which may give him some surprises. Reasoning 
from well-known historical facts, and from evidence such as is supplied by the daily 
newspaper, the author arrives at Conclusions which can scarcely be said to be in 
harmony with the spirit of the times, though it is chiefly in the drastic nature of 
his forecast that he goes beyond the limits of misgivings such as plague all of us 
at times. His argument is briefly this : An aristocracy of soldiers and hunters 
imposes its will ofi an unenterprising agricultural population and ike great civilised 
nation is produced — “ civilisation is, when analysed, found to be a system of slavery ” ; 
when the aristocracy loses its virility and the masses their submissiveness, decay sets 
in. To the author the rise of democracy is a sign and a portent, and, presumably, 
President Wilson’s phrase an invocation of world-wide chaos. This proposition is 
open to attack from so many sides that the author needs more than all the support 
provided by history and contemporary politics. Whatever may have been the fate 
of democracies in the past, and however obvious their defects in the present, the 
view that they emerge as a sure sign of the coming disruption of the civilisation 
in which they prevail will fail to command acceptance, even amongst those who 
have few illusions as to the perils of democratic rule. 

The causes of the decline and fall of States are so Varied and so complex that 
to put forward one phase in their evolution as destined to be always prophetic of 
the end, is to minimise the fact that the present and future Of a State, or of a 
civilisation, are built on its own past. If “ the basic weakness in civilisation lies in 
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the deeply -rooted predatory instinct in human nature,” leading in democracies to 
place-hunting, and a competition amongst demagogues for the favour of the mob, 
we may still hope that this weakness can be overcome. Much of the source of it 
will be removed when there has been a toning down of the more glaring contrasts 
between inherited luxury and inherited squalor. Democracy has failed because it has 
had to build on a crazy foundation thrown togeMier by a selfish aristocracy or 
plutocracy, and there is hope for future democracies which may succeed in replacing 
this jerry-building under conditions which enable the work to be done without 
collapse of the whole structure of government, Nor need we anticipate that in the 
ferment of the people it will always he the dregs that will come to the top. Iti may 
he, as Dr. Spurred believes, that the present civilisation, world-wide though it is, 
will give place, as others have done, to a phase of decay and disorganisation, but 
to argue that this is inevitable shows a lack of confidence in man’s adaptability 
which is far from being justified by the record of his past outlined by Dr, Spurred, 
not without enthusiasm, in the book under review. H. S. H. 

America: Ethnology, 

Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, il|| 
Held at Washington, December 27-31, 1915. Edited by F. W. Hodge. lO 
Pp. Iviii + 649. Washington ; J.917* 

This thick volume, a monument of editorial skill and patience, contains much 
interesting material relating to the archeology and ethnology of the Americas. 
Detailed criticism is impossible here, for ninety-five papers were presented to the 
congress, consisting mainly of first-hand data collected by the authors, given in 
simple language and admirably illustrated. In fact, this congress justifies its 
existence by the illustrations in the Proceedings, There is a series of “ Food 
Plants of Ancient America,” collected by W. E. Safiford, chiefly from Peruvian 
tombs, with their representations in the pottery. Eight distinct varieties of beans 
were found by the author in one prehistoric grave. Excellent descriptions of the 
antiquities of Tennessee (two by Dr. Gr. G. MacCurdy and one by W. E. Myer), 
show, in the amazing profusion of objects found there, in the many kinds of stone 
implements and arrowpoints, and the engraved discs of shell, what refined skill the 
inhabitants had achieved. 

The ancient shell-heaps of the coasts of America urgently need co-ordinated 
exploration before they are destroyed, with all their contents,^ In this volume there 
are detached notes on some of them ; in northern Nova Scotia (Harlan Smith) on 
Long Island and Staten Island (A. Skinner), and by A. W. Butler on those of part 
of the Atlantic coast of Florida, where he says that the Oak Hill Mound, 20 feet 
high, covering 4 acres of ground, and practically undisturbed, has been sold to tbe 
country for road-making (those near Vancouver, B.C., were similarly destroyed). 
Valuable information could be obtained by study of the shell-heaps round the whole 
coasts of South America. 

Notwithstanding the supposed troubles in Mexico, th^ two Government delegates 
attended the congress, and Seilor .M. Gamio, Inspector of Monuments, described 
recent excavations near the site of the great temple. His paper contains a useful 
plan of the plaza and cathedral, showing the positions where the great sculptured 
stones were found. Stoue skulls were fastened to the walls of one building and 
may have caused Cortez’ companions to 'think them ireal. The present Government 
invites the co-operation of foreign archseologists in research, 

* The archseological department of the G-eological Survey of Canada has been making a list of 
the shell-heaps of Canada, compiling what is known about their size and general appearance, with 
references to the literature describing them and the specimens found in each. 
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Amongst several papers ou tlie Maya regioa, Mr. S. Moiiey’s on the hotu?i is 
the most important. He has given this name to the period of 1,800 days (or live 
times the year’s reckoning of 360), which he has discovered to he specially observed 
by the later monuments at Quirigua and others of the ancient cities, where stele 
were erected at the end pf each of these periods, or dated lintels were placed. His 
plan of Quirigua shows the sequence of dated monuments there. 

Mr. F. C. Speck’s Medicine Practices of the North-Eastern Algonquians contains 
some carefully gathered information about the Indian mind and methods, the mixture 
of superstition with a sensible application of well-tried remedies. Dr. T. Gann’s 
account of the rain ceremony among the Maya in British ' Honduras has a ritual 
almost identical with certain ancient religious rites of the Maya, even the names of 
the gods being retained in the invocations. Twenty years ago a similar ceremony 
for rain was still performed in a remote part of south-western Mexico. 

W. B. Douglass describes enclosures and circles of unhewn stones in New Mexico, 
with pictographs, in connection with Tewa shrines, and has excellent plans and 
photographs. A remarkable ancient site in Borto Rico, photographed and excavated 
by J. Alden Mason, appears to be the most important yet found in the West Indies, 
and to merit being called megalithic. In addition to six ball courts, there was a 
square plaza with a boundary of limestone slabs on one side, and on the other a 
line of immense basaltic boulders. All these had incised pictographs, now much 
eroded. 

Dr. Hiram Bingham’s thoughtful paper on “The Inca Peoples,” and that by 
Dr. A. L. Kroeber on “ The Tribes of the Pacific Coast,” stand out as true and 
well written statements. Dr. Kroeber notes the importance of wealth in the culture 
of the Pacific coast. “A poor chief is as unthinkable to the Indian of California 

as to him of Puget Sound.” The man of infl.uence and position is not the man of 

record in war, but of property. 

In the ten papers on “ Physical Anthropology ” there are interesting data mi the 
present inhabitants of the United States. Dr. A. Hrdlicka discusses “ The ‘Genesis 
of the American Indian,” and analyses the physical conditions of “ Old White 

Americans” (of three generations), in whom he fails to find a tendency to develop 
into a new race. D. Folkmar, in a “ Census of Immigrant Stocks,” gives the number 
of foreign-born Germans as 2,759,032, and the total of German stock, 8,817,271. 

The British Consul in Philadelphia, in 1915, said that there were over 40,000 
British subjects in that city, most of them employed ip factories. The recent keeping 
of the Day of Atonement brought out the fact that there are 50,000 Jews in 

Toronto. In the Canadian province of Saskatchewan Austro-Germans form 40 per 
cent, of the population. The future North American will be a composite of 
European races. Condition of the permanent teeth in more than 2,000 school 
children of different races is recorded by R. B. Bean, but lie does not give their 
place bf residence. Climate and diet affect the teeth very considerably. 

A few words must be said about the congress itself, because the Royal 
Anthropological Institute was sponsor to the previous congress in London, 1912, and 
should therefore be consulted when it becomes possible to hold another meeting in 
Europe. Owing to the outbreak of war the Washington meeting, arranged for 
October, 1914 (when a number of English anthropologists were to attend),> was post- 
poned, Then, seeing that there was little prospect of securing delegates from Europe 
for a long period, it was determined to convene the congress for December 27ih— 31st, 
1915, when the second Pan-American Scientific Congress would also meet in Wash- 
ington with several learned societies of the United States. Circulars to this effect 
were sent by the organising committee, to all the ihembers, and a great majority 
agreed. 
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Dr. C. D. Walcott, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, presided, at the 
opening meeting, and representatives of thirteen foreign countries and of the London 
Congress were present and spoke, so that the international character was well main- 
tained, and some joint sessions with the other societies were advantageous to all. 
The chairman (Dr. W. H. Holmes), the secretary (Dr. A. Hrdlioka), and the other 
local officials were indefatigable in attention, and the new National Museum proved 
an ideal meeting place. 

According to the rules of the congress, it should meet every two years, and, 
“ if possible, alternately in the Old and New World.” Holland had been designated 
for 1916, hut was no longer possible. A. warm invitation to Rio de Janeiro, from 
the six principal Brazilian learned institutions, brought by Dr. A. Simoens da Silva 
(who represented twenty-six Brazilian societies), was therefore accepted for June, 
1918. This had been provisionally settled at the Vienna meeting in 1908, at the 
request* of the Brazilian delegates, but may now have to he postponed. It is to be 
hoped that anthropologists may have the opportunity to visit Brazil under the 
pleasant condition of Government patronage. The country must be full of unex- 
plored antiquities, and Dr. Simoens gave an account of the occurrence of nephrite 
in situ at Baetinga, in the province of Bahia. The museums at Rio, Para, and 
S. Paulo have fine collections. 

The Congress of Americanists brings together the workers in the many different 
fields of Anthropology in the New World, whose explorations add materially to our 
knowledge of that continent. A,. C. BRETON. 


Antliropology. Elliot Smitli. 

Primitive Man. G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. (From the Proceedings of the i|Q 
British Academy^ Vol. YJI.) London: Oxford University Press. Price, 10 
3^. 6c?. net. 

This paper, read before the British Academy in November, 1916, contains a brief 
account of the fossil forms of man, and of the succession of culture stages in Europe 
and elsewhere, leading up to "what the author describes 'as “a crude and tentative 
“ sketch of the mode of origin and development of ideas that lie at the very root 
“ of all human beliefs.” 

The paper is interesting in manner as well as in matter, both being characteristic 
of the author. Beginning with a protest against the misuse of the term ‘‘prehistoric” 
and “prehistory,” short descriptions of Neandercal man, Pithecanthropus, and 
Eoan thro pus are given, and the author expresses his agreement with those who 
regard Neaudertal man as a separate species, Pithecanthropus as a lowly member 
of the human family, and Heidelberg man as probably worthy of being placed in a 
special genus {Palceantkropus), He emplxasizes the break in continuity marked by 
the change from the Mousterian to the Aurignacian phrases, and he regards the 
Aurignacian, the Solutrian, and the Madelainean cultures as indicating successive 
waves of immigration of representatives of Homo sapiens. He adopts the view that 
the Solutrian methods of stone-working spread to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and that the Neolithic methods show the influence of Solutrian technique, exerted 
before the Neolithic culture found its way into Europe. Some attention is given to 
the problems presented by the peopling of Australia and America, and the opportunity 
is taken to protest against the application of the word Caucasian to the Australian 
aborigines. Professor Elliot Smith takes the view that the idea of domestication of 
animals spread from one centre, and that it is more probable that totemism arose 
from domestication, than the reverse. Stress is laid on the significance of agriculture 
in the impetus it gave to the development of scientific knowledge, to the founding 
of civilisations, and in its relation to the origin of myths and beliefs. 
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Professor Elliot Smith’s views, which find a summary exposition in the present 
paper, are too well known to readers of Mak to require any detailed -discussion 
here. It will be agreed that he is doing work of the greatest value to Ethnology 
in his insistence on the importance of migration and contact in the evolution of 
culture, but there may be some suspicion that he weakens his case by confronting 
what he has called a dogma with what sometimes seems perilously like another one. 
Ethnologists appear to be given the alternative of swallowing the latter, on penalty 
of being found guilty of harbouring the former. The dilemma is medireval rather 
than imperative. The evolutionary “ school ” is not so far removed from the historical 
as Professor Elliot Smith seems to believe, and if it is apt to show a complacent 
tendency to assume the occurrence of independent evolution, this does not exclude a 
rea^iutss to accept adequate proofs of the transmission of arts and customs. It 
might even be argued that those who assert the tendency to progress to have been 
so restricted that all similarities — or perhaps it is only nearly all — are due to direct 
or indirect transmission, ai’e less scientific in their attitude than are those who believe 
that parallels and coincidences occur. But it is acknowledged that what Professor 
Elliot Smith sometimes tempts us to regard as a dogma is in reality' a method of 
attack which is destined to have important dynamic effects in Ethnology in the near 
future ; if the pendulum swings too far now it can be trusted to return in due 
course. 

It is no new thing for the enthusiast to stimulate those he antagonises, as well 
as those who regard, him as a prophet, and intolerance of fashionable doctrines ” is 
the mark of the reformer. For these reasons orthodox ethnologists — and there must 
be some — will not find it difficult to accept from Professor Elliot Smith what some- 
times seems like harsh criticism, and they will at least be in sympathy with his 
passing reference to “those uncouscious phenomena that warp the judgment of all 
“ men, however conscientious.” H. S. H. 

' ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

. , Accession to the Library op the Royal ANTHROPOLOOtOAL 

Institute. • 

(Donor indicated in parentheses.') 

Hampi Uuins Described and Illustrated. By A. H.Longhurst. 9| X 6j. 

69 Figs, and Plan.' Government Press, Madras, 4^. 6c?. (The Superintendent.) 


20 

144 pp. 


Antiquities of British Honduras. 

Dr, T. Gann, of Belize, continues his investigations of the antiquities of Ai 
British Honduras, and has recently made some very interesting finds in the north fcl 
of the colony. They go to show that stucco-covered Hotun stones (Hotim is 
Mr. S. G. Morley’s name for the glyph that records the five-year period of the Maya), 
with devices paiuted on them supposed to have gone out of use before or soon after 
the Spanish conquest, were being erected in that neighbourhood, possibly as late as 
a century, and certainly not more than a century-and-a-half ago. 

Dr. Gann is contributing a bulletin to the Smithsonian Institution publication, 
and is also doing some excavation for Mr. G. Heye’s Museum of the American Indian 
at Now York, 

BYitE AND Spottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printei's, East Hardinff Street, London. E.C. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Peru. With Plate C. Breton. 

Peruvian Tapestries at Toronto, By A. C, Breton. 

The Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto, although only opened in March, 

1914, contains a number of unique treasures -already. There is the sacred hanging 
or curtain, from Grondar, taken in the Abyssinian Expedition of 1867> and said to be 
800 years old. It has a peculiar design, worked over in silk cord with rich and 
archaic colours. The director, Mr. 0. Currelly, while in Egypt, collected a quantity 
of palaeolithic implements in the Libyan desert, and undertook the making of a 
reproduction of the great relief of the Punt Expedition in the temple at Deir el 
Bahri, Thebes. Each stone was moulded separately by a special process with wax 
and tinfoil* and then coloured from the original by Mr. W. Tyndale and another 
artist. The result is a perfect facsimile, unattainable by an ordinary cast, where the 
carving has the extreme delicacy of some of these Egyptian reliefs, and was well 
worth the cost and trouble. As an example of the highest art it will be most 
valuable to Canada. 

Early Chinese bronzes and small painted clay figures from ancient Chinese 
graves, beautiful Persian pottery, and a fine Eskimo collection, are conspicuous among 
many interesting things. Two dark green polished stone axes, although found in 
China, are said 
to be distinctly 
of the New 
Guinea type, 
both in form 
and matejial. 

T h e re- 
markably fine 
I c a tapestries 
illustrated in the 
Plate were ob- 
tained by Dr. J. 

Tello during his 
expedition to 
Southern Peru 

in 1915. He reported sad destruction of the contents of ancient cemeteries there 
owing to the impossibility of supervision. . To Dr. Max Uhle belongs the credit of 
the discovery of the Ica and Nazca pre-Inca culture, in a land that has long beenj 
desert. The specimens of painted pottery brought by him to the Museum at Lima, 
and others since acquired by the British Museum and the Museum of Natural 
History in New York, are unsurpassed in perfection of technique. 

These two pieces of tapestry appear to have been a pair, being about the same 
size. They may have formed the skirts of two priestesses, arranged like those of 
Mexican women, the piece of stuff folded in pleats at the waist and held together 
by a long woven band, the ends overlapping in front. The width would be suitable 
for the length of a skirt, the pleats rising above the waist. This supposition seems- 
preferable to the notion that they were shawls.* The one with human figures has 
a red ground with a black rectangle at each corner. The other has a black ground 
with red rectangles at the corners, 

Mr. Currelly has kindly supplied the following information : — 

The four tapestries (two are in Boston, at the Fine Art Museum) were found in a square tomb 
about twelve feet across and moderately deep. I believe nothing else but the body was in the- 

X * The over-garment was usually a kind of poncho with openings for head and arms. 
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• tomb. The tapestries are extraordinarily " beautiful in colour. The following colours were used : 
T^wo shades of blue, one very pale, the other a hind of periwdnkle shade ; two shades of yellow, 
two of brown, olive green, a light pinkish red, crimson red, dark reddish purple, and black. The 
material would stand very little wear, as the fibre has become short and breaks easily. All the 
colours were used in different combinations on each figure. 

Mr. Ciirrellj lias had diagrams made to show the positions of figures in which 
the main colours are identical. Without any definite sequence, there is an evident 
intention to have alternate figures alike diagonallj, on the piece with the condors, 
whilst there are also sequences in the horizontal rows. This piece has seven 
combinations of colour^, whilst the other has nine, v/ith further minor differences. 
Except in a few cases, the head-clrbsses of the human figures are in two colours, 



IPhoto hy Royal Ontario Museum 


Fig. 4.— -details op ioa tapestry with conjior pigures op pipth, sixth, and seventh rows. 

the upstanding feathers the same as the circular side ornaments, and the centres of 
the latter the same colour as the cross-pieces (conventionalised winged faces 

In studying the designs it will he found that in each case they begin at the top 
rightrhand comer and proceed in boustrophedon fashion, the figures following each 
other along the rows horizontally, floating downwards until they end with the last 
figure, turning upwards at the bottom left-hand corner. It is necessary to look at 
each row so that the heads face downwards, and they must have' been worked in that 
XiositioD, turning the material accordingly. In the condor piece the end figures 
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(left hand) of the first, third, and fifth rows are twisted round towards the next row 
below. (See Fig. 4.) 

The treatment of the sixty crested condor figures is somewhat similar to that of 
the figures on the Puerta del 8ol at Tiahiianaco, but in one hand a human head is held 
by the hair, in the other is probably a ceremonial dance rattle (Note 1). They have 
elaborate collars, from which hang the bags of coca as one sees on the mummies, and 
small snakes tAvist about them. The forty-three human figures on the other tapestry 
also hold rattles (usually in the left hand like dancers) and a small head hangs beloAv 
the other hand. The fish-like fins and tail of these figures could be compared with 
some* in the sculptures and paintings at Chicheii Itza, Yucatan, where the feathered 
serpent changes in convention to fins (Note 2). 

The Royal Ontario Museum is at present only one-sixth in size of what is 
planned. The building cost £70,000, and the maintenance cost £7,000 a year, half 
contributed by the University of Toronto and half by the Provincial Government. 
It contains five complete museums, each with a director paid by the University; 
Economic Geology (so important in Canada, Avliere new minerals are being constantly 
found), .Biology, Pala3ontology, Mineralogy, and Archmology, the last at present the 
most important. Practically every object in the museum, or the money that obtaiiiod 
it, has been presented, mainly from Toronto, hut also AAuth the aid of some e.xtreme]y 
generous English friends, often at very high cost. It will become an important 
factor in the general education of the people of Ontario, the objects being chosen 
chiefly as examples of art. This is necessary in a recently populated country Avht^re 
the aboriginal culture has been forgotten. The museums at OttaAva and New York 
are now endeavouring to interest manufacturers and others in the ancient native 
designs, and to promote their use for A^aribns purposes. A. C. BRETON. 

NOTES. 

Note 1. — At Tiahuanaco the condor figures (the middle row) on either side 9f 
the central deity look upwards towards him, Avhilst in the tapestry they are looking 
doAvn, and are only clear when seen in that position. Many details are. not visible 
ill the photographs. ’ , 

Note 2. — Miss Sarah Flint, of the Boston Fine Arts Jlnseum, sent photographs 
of the lea tapestries there, bought from Dr. Tello, partly illustrated in the Micseum 
Bulletin of October, 1916. The four principal pieces have the same brilliant 
colouring and are similar in size and arrangement of design to those of Toronto, 
especially those numbered 16.31 and 16.33, which correspond closely iii style. 
Though no definite account of provenance wms preserved, these are probably, the 
other tAvo of the four from one tomb mentioned by Mr. Currelly. Both have five 
roA\’‘s of downward-floating figures (forty-eight in 16.31, fifty-three in 16.33), with 
alternate blank squares forming a sort of (dieck pattern, and arranged so that three 
rows have the heads downAvard, whilst the other two rows must be reA^'ersed ' iu 
order to he seen in that position, as intended. Like those described above, the series 
appear to begin at the upper right-hand corner and to end at the loAver left-hand 
corner. In 16.31 the figures huA^e in one hand what seems to be a spear-tliroAvor, 
and the other hand liolds a human head by the hair. Those of 16.33 have a 
feathered Aving, a bird’s tail, iiauds instead of feet, and carry a rattle and ' spear- 
thrower. ® 

A third piece, 16.34, has ten rows of Avinged human figures, ajl upstanding, \vit|i 
the same headdresses as Fig. 1, and hold votive heads. The fourth piece has seven 
rows, Avith sixty-seA’^en figures of a little mau iu a poncho holding a long stick and 
standing upright, the alternate rows (horizontally) being head dowmvards. Some of 
the faces (in front view) have the bird design round the eyes like those of the Fuerta 
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del Sol. Allowing for tlie difference between a much conventionalised sculpture and 
imaginative feminine needlework, a connection may he traced between the figures of 
the tapestries and the Piierta del Sol, where the small human figures in the border 
carry votive heads- 

Zululand : Skin-dressing. Vauglian-Kirby. 

Skin Dressing;: A Description of the Process of Converting; the AH 
Raw Hides of Game 6r Domestic Cattle into Articles of Native ^jf 
Wearing; Apparel. By F, Vauglian-Kirhy^ Game Conservator^ Nongoma^ 
Zuhiland^ January 24, 1914. 

The following description of the Zulu method of skin dressing, by Mr. F. Vaughan-Kirby, was 
sent me by the Natal Govemiueut early in 1914, in answer to my request for information on the 
subject, through the kindness of Mr. J. R. Boos^, O.M.Q., the late Secretary of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. At some of the informal conferences of Northern Museum Curators there had been 



IProm a photograph ly F, Vaughan.’-Kirhy. 

Natives using- the i-zembb. 


expressions of opinion on the part of some members that pigmy flints had been used in pre- 
histcuic times for the purposes of skin dressing, an opinion which I and others did not hold. 
As a means of throwing light on the point I tried to get information as to the methods of 
skin dressing followed by present-day unrisen peoples, and as Livingstone’s short account 
sionary *Traxel$^ London, 1857, p. 19H) gave some clue, 1 endeavoured to follow it up by 
obtaining more complete information. Mr. Vaugban-Kirby has very, evidently taken great pains 
in collecting the particulars and noting them down, and as a result we have for the first time 
a very complete description of Zulu soft leather manufacture. The use of the slain animals’ 
brains as an aid in. softenings the skin is a point of resemblance with the method used by the 
North American Indians when engaged on a like job, otherwise, except the stretching of the 
skin, which it would be difficult to encompass in any other way, the methods adopted by 
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the two peoples are quite distinct. For purposes of comparison 1 include, among the illustrations, 
one of the Mokololo tools brought home by Livingstone and now in the British Museum. It doe.s 
not look likely that the pigmy flints could have served the same purpose as that of the Zulu 
skin-dressing tools. H. LING ROTH, 

In the present instance — of which the following is a description — the hide 
selected was that of a three-parts grown “blue” wildebeest taurinus). 

The hide was iirk soaked in fresh water to 
soften it, the time of immersion heiug from 
10 a. m. on a Sunday morning till 8 a.m. on 
the Tuesday = 46 hours. 

Upon its removal from the water the hide 
was ‘‘ pegged out ” for the prelimhiary scrap- 
ing, with the hair side down. The plan of 
pegging out is dissimilar to that adopted when 
it is merely intended to dry the skin. In the 
latter case holes are cut at intervals round the 
edge of the hide, into which wooden pegs are 
inserted and then driven into the ground, the 
skin being raised about 4 inches from the earth. 
For the present purpose the holes were cut at 
intervals round the edge, and into these tie- 
ropes (made of stripped bark of certain trees, 
and called mugeosi^ were inserted, by means 
of 'which the hide was drawn out tightly to 
long, stout wooden pegs driven firmly into the ground, above which the sWn Avas 
raised about 18 inches (Fig. 1). 

The object of the tie-ropes is to Suable the bide to be kept tightly stretched ; 
as the skin is pared down and becomes thinner it stretches, and when this occurs 



the tie-ropes are tautened up. 

The hide having been properly pegged out, work was commenced upon the 
upper side (actually the inside ofl the skin) with sharp iron instrumeats known 
“^mazemhe. The edge of this instrument (Figs. 2. and 3) is kept very keen and neA^er 
allowed to dull ; a metal pin, 8 inches in length, being used for this purpose (Fig. 4). 

To prevent chafing of the hands when using the ’mazemhe, the latter is bound 
round with grass-rope, soft strips of hide, or any similar substance. The operation 
of scraping is, in the vernacular, known as uku pala (to scrape). 

Throughout this operation the skin was kept very damp, water being sprinkled 
upon it at frequent 
intervals. The pala-- 
ing occupied from 
9 a.m. till noon, Avheu 
the skin was removed 
and returned to the 
Avater till 1 p.m., 

when it Avas again 
taken out and re-pegged. Scraping was then renewed, hut this time other tools 
Avei'e brought into use, and the hnazembe laid aside. These are known as 
’^zi-ndhhoandlwa^ and vary considerably in their construetion. A specimen of each kind 
(Figs. 5 and 6)’’^ used ou the present occasion was secured by me, and will be found 





Specimens of the instruments as illustrated by Figs. 2, 5, and 6, together with specimens of 
the skin in process of dressing and finished, arc exhibited in Bankfleld Museum. For these we 
have to thank Mr. Vaughan-Kirhy. — H. L. R. 
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ill the collection. It is only necessary to say that the one made by driving nails 
thro 11 gb a rounded block of wood (Fig\ 6) is the least satisfactory of the two. Only 
two kinds of wood lend themselves to the proper construction of the block, viz., 

that of the 
tree 

(f r 0 m the 
acid fruit of 
which a de- 
liciously re- 



F)&,5, 


freshing hiit^ 


ROUNDED METAL PIN USEb FOR SHARPENINS T>1E 'T1A2:EMBE, Sin.lon*. 


A TYPE OF hZFf^BE OF WHICH I 
^ COULD NOT OBTAIN A SPECIMEN, IOin.Long 

highly-intoxi- 
cating drink is brewed), and of '‘mKiwam^ the wild fig. These woods shrink upon the 
metal and hold the nails firmly in position, which no other local wood will do. The 
specimen procured is of '^mGanxi wood. These 'zi-ndhhoandhoa are used upon tlie 
surface with a series of criss-cross strokes, that is, in such a manner as to produce 
(temporary) marks upon the cuticle resembling ‘‘ cross-hatching ” in pencil drawing. 

About an hour after tliese ^zUndidwandlwa were brought into use a distinct nap 
(Zulu mSendd) became visible on the skin, and at once other instruments (as I 
must call them) were taken up and worked in conjunction with the "^zUndhlxuandlwa, 
Ihese simple but highly elective instruments were none other than the broad leaves of 
the '^mHlaba (a species of aloe or cactus bearing brilliant orange- red flowers, and 
whose leaves are burnt in the lire, the ash being then finely powdered and used in 
the preparation of the native ugioai or snuff). The individual leaves used for 
the pprpose of raising a 

nap on skins is styled FiG-. 4- 

miaha. The leaf is scored 
slightly down the mid-rib, 
then doubled over, tied with a piece of grass 'rope, and the cruel hooked thorns 
removed from the portion held in the hand. (I have not secured a leaf of this 
aloe, hut will endeavour to dd so later on.) The method of using the iHlaba is 
as follows : The leaf is cut about 18 inches in length, and is held in either hand 
at the base, the pointed end away from tbe operator and the thorns thus turned 
towards fche point. The instrument is then worked forwards and backwards, the 
efiective stroke being the forward one (away from the opei^ator), as in the draw-hack 
it is slightly raised from the surface of the skin. 

It may be mentioned here that in the days prior to the introduction of fencing 
wire, nails, &c. into the country the entire work of the zi-ndhVwandlwa was 
performed with these "'mHlaba .leaves, just as the work of the ’'mazembe was 
performed with iron instruments of native manufacture — ^now unprocurable. 

' Zi-ndhlivandliva and iHlaba were now plied vigorously until 4 p.m., the skin 
being constantly moistened tbroughout the* whole period, and then it was removed 
, • from the pegs and re- 

turned to the river foi** 
the night. 

On the folio \nng morn- 
ing work was resumed, 
the skin being re-pegged. 
The zi-ndhhoandhoa and 
iHlaba were again re- 
quisitioned, and for three, 
hours the work pi'ogressed steadily. A critical stage was now entered upon, as 
the use of th,e ’^zi-oidhlwandhva had to he discontinued ai a certain point, and 
. . '' ' [ 38 . 1 
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a number of tests were made for the purpose of ascertaining if that point had 
been reached. The principal and simplest test appeared to be running the fingers 
over the surface of the skin with the hands held as in piano playing, when the 
touch conveyed the desired information to the operator. Another plan was to feel 
the surface with four fingers of one hand, and passing the other hand underneath 

the skin with the fingers in juxtaposition to those of 
the other hand, to test the skin between them. A 
third test was made by running a stout needle into the 
skill from above, the ease or otherwise with which it 
entered forming the desired test. 

Jtwas considered well to discard tlie ^zi-ndhUvandhua^ 
and from this time the iBlaha alone were used. Their 
harsh, powerful thorns very soon raised a nap on the 
surface, and after two hours more of vigorous work the 
skin Avas left an hour. Resumihg Avork at 2 p.m. 
the scraping process was declared eomph ted at 3.30 p.m. 

A quantity of clean water Avas then throAvn over 
the surface of the skin, and by using the backs of 
sheath- knives, pieces of plank, etc., it was squeezed 
’ almost dry. 

The skin then presented the appearance of a white blanket with a close, short * 
nap ; upon parting this nap with the fingers the skin below was seen to bo 
greyish-blue in colour, owing to the roots of the hair showing through. 

The skin was then treated Avith .the following: 2 lbs. maize meah mixed 
with cold water to the consistency of thin gruel. This was rubbed lightly over 
the dressed surface for fifteen minutes, and the whole was left dry. The object 
attained* Avas the “clearing” of the '"msendo (nap), and getting rid of all ten- 
dency to hunch up. That night the skin was placed in a native hut, and early 
next morning again put out to dry. This being accomplished, the skin Avas once 
more drawn out of the pegs- but this time with the hair side uppermost, and the 
operators, taking their "'mazembe in hand, proceeded to scrape the hair off completely. 

MeaiiAAdiile the material for softening the skin (or, as it may now be termed, 
the 'sidioaha = uatiA'-e woman’s ]pettycoat) was being prepared. 

Three substances are used for this purpose, viz. : — 

1. The kernels of the nuts contained in the very astringent plums known as 
{of matundiduku,^ These “groAV upon a bushy shrui> (the umiundulukv) found in 
the bush country (not on the higher and more open hills), and Avhich attains a 
height of about 15 feet. Specimens are forwarded of these nuts, the kernels of 
which are of a A’^ery oily nature. This substance produces the cleanest results as 
well us the most 
odourless ; it is 
usually the most 
qasily obtain- 
able, and there- 
fore most fre- 
quently used. 

2. The ker- 
nels of the nuts oi* the castor oil plant, inMakuva, which of course is well known. 

It produces dirty results, and* an evil odour and of great permanency, but renders the 



Fig. 7. — MAKOLOLO SKIN DEESSING TOOL IN THE BEITISH MUSEUM. 

From “ Local Prehistoric Implements.” By H. P. Kendall and H. Ling Both. 
Banliside Museum Notes, 1st Series, Ko. 12, 1912, p. 15. 


* The nut has been identified at the Boyal Botantic Gardens, Kew, as the fruit of Xlmenia 
L. IL 
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material extremely soft. It is, I fancy, preferred by tbe native women wlio wear 
tbe (lyzidioaha^ and who are in no way inconvenienced by the offensive smell. 

3, The brains of cattle, goats, or wild game. This produces fairly clean 
results and not too offensive an odour after about six months’ use, but during 
that period of probation the garment is about as evil a thing as can well bo 
imagined. 

The hnatunduJuku nuts wore used on the present opcasion. About two pints of 
the shelled kernels were ground up into a thick paste upon a native grindstone, this 
])aste being then mixed into about three pints of water “just off' the boil,” when a 
thin brownish-coloured gruel, extremely oily and soft to the touch, resulted. 

The ’^sidioaba was now placed on the grass (after the dried maize-meal had 
been shaken off) prepared side up, and the hot liquid poured over it, the latter being 
thoroughly but lightly rubbed into the nap for ten minutes. This done the "^sHhoaha 
was rolled up veri/ tightly, and green damp leaves of any tree or shrub bound round 
it, and the whole enclosed tightly in a piece of sacking. Thus it might remain 
indefinitely, but of necessity for only as long as was required to enable the prepara- 
tion to soak in thoroughly. In the present instance it was removed 48 hours later, 
when the final operation of shuka-mg (rubbing soft) was commenced. This is done 
exactly in the same way as any ordinary skin is ^/?,w^a-ed, the operator sitting down 
in the shade, and rubbing and twisting one part. of the skin, held in one hand, upon 
another portion held in the other hand. This work was done at odd times, but 
when put away was al^ways similarly rolled up, bound in leaves, and enclosed in 
sacking. 

Altogether the ^AwAa-ing took about eight hours to complete. 

On examining the dressed piece it will probably be seen that the nap is lying 
pressed down. The garment should he held up between twp people, one of whom 
■Nvitli a thin s^upple switch strikes the surface sharply at different points, when the 
nap at once rises. As much of the length of the switch as possible should , be 
permitted to fall upon the surface, not merely a few inches of the. point. 

It only remains to say that the skins of male animals produce the longest nap 
or hnsendo^ and those of full grown animals a longer nap than those of yotmger 
aiiinvils, F. VAUGHAN-KIRBY. 


Papua; Ethnograpliy. Murray: Ray. 

The People and Lang^uag^e between the Fly and Strickland Ai 
Rivers, Papua. By ike Hon. J. W, P. Murray^ Lieutenant- Governor of i.T 
Papua. Communicated., with Notes., by S, H. Ray. 

His Excellency the Hon, J. W. P. Murray, Lieutenant-Governor of Papua, has 
very kindly sent me a vocabulary, collected by himself and the resident magistrate 
for the Western Division (Mr. S. D. Burrows), during a visit to Lake Murray, 
a large swampy tract whicli lies in the angle formed by the junction of the 
Fly Elver with the Strickland, in Western Papua, about 7° S. 3at. and 141° 30' E. 
long. 

The lake is reached by ascending the Herbert River, a tributary of the Stricli- 
land, for about 18 miles. It is a large sheet of water, dotted with innumerable 
islands. Round the banks, and islands a grass is growing which seems to be 
extending into the lake, and has already covered a large area of it. This is, in 
parts, strong enough to support a man walking on it. The natives use a 2 )addle 
with a broad, round, flat blade, which enables them to press down the grass and 
pass over it in their canoes. The clear water is about 25 miles long, "and at the 
widest about 4 or o miles. A depth of 5 fathoms is not uncommon,, 

Lake Murray was discovered by Messrs. Massy-Baker and Burrows in June 
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1913. They visited a village on the lake (‘ailed Mova, but this was found to be 
deserted when Mr. Murray visited it in April 1914. From Mr. Murray’s interesting 
account in the Annual Report for the year 1913-14, I extract and condense the 
following notice of the people in this region. 

Three villages (unnamed^) were visited. The first of these (village A) was 
about 4 miles inland from the east hank of the Fly River, and about 300 miles 

from the mouth. The second (village B) was on the west bank of the Fly, about 

100 miles further on. These two are called by Mr. Murray the villages of the 
1st April and 4th April respectively. 'I'he third village wa§ on Lake Murray, about 
30 or 40 miles distant from village A. 

Natives seen on the banks of the. rivers and in the three villages all appeared 
to be of the same type, and to resemble the natives of the Moreliead River and 

the extreme west more than any others with whom Mr. Murray was acquainted. 

“They seemed, however, to be very much lighter in colour than the Morehead 
people, and where the skin could be seen (it was generally plastered with mud or 
clay) it seemed to be very much fairer than that of oiir Kiwai police- -fairer even 
than that of the Motu crew.” The natives of village B “did not appear to colour 
themselves at all — a marked contrast to the people lower down.” In the other 
villages the people plastered themselves with clay — red, yellow, brown — and in 
both of them a man was seen covered from head to foot with white colouring 
matter. 

The hair in all the villages was, “ generally speaking, string-dressed in a similar 
way, plaited into long ringlets, sometimes with cane or bark. Some of the people 
seen on the Strickland had caps of plaited string or grass,” but these were not seen 
in ihe villages-. . 

“ Near the lake some of the men were shaved on the upper and lower lip, 
but wore flowing whiskers, with which their beards, divided in the centre, formed 
part. 

“ The dress of the people was not elaborate, and consisted almost entirely of 
a nut. The nut was worn on the glans penis^ and held in position by strings or 
tlireads, which were attached sometimes to a belt, sometimes to the waist of the 
wearei'.” Mr. Murray “ saw only one man (in village B) wearing a shell, though 
shells were almost universally worn at village A, and were common on Lake Murray, 
thoiigli on Lake Murray many wore nuts. When the shell is worn, the penis is 
placed inside it, the back or top of the shell is placed outwards, aud the whole is 
maintained (as in the case of the nut) in a more or less upright position.” He saw 
“ no man in this village (z.c., B) who wore anything in the nature of a rami\ or a 
grass ornament, or coveriiig at the waist, higher in front or behind.” Glimpses of 
the women seemed to show that they were clothed in what is known as “ a fore 
and aft rami ” — that is, a rami or grass petticoat worn round the waist and covermg' 
the back and front, but open at the sides. 

At village A the women “ commonly wore a hood and cloak combined, reacbiiig 
below the knees, and made of bark, whereas at the lake nothing of the kind was 
noticed.” 

In the other villages the use of a grass covering for the posteriors (men’s), 
which was often exaggerated by way of ornament into a tail, was more common at 
Lake Murray than in village A. 

All the natives used bows and arrows, with canc gauntlets more substantial 

^ Mr. Murray distinguishes these by the dates ou which he visited them, 1st April and. 
4th April. ' ■ 

Rami is a general term used by Europeans in Papua for a native petticoat of It is 

the Motu word rami. It has, of course, difierent names and shapes among different tribes. 
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than those seen elsewhere. In village B the people were found wearing cuirasses 
of rattan — solid pieces of armour, apparently completely arrow-proof, light and ser- 
viceable, readily slipped on or off, protecting both front and back, and reaching 
below the waist. These cuirasses were so fitted to the body as to keep up without 
shoulder-straps, and to cover all but the upper part of the chest, while leaving free 
play to the arms. To put them on and take them off the natives slipped them over 
their feet. They are called, apparently, Trim^ Mr. Murray notes that only one of 
these cuirasses has previously been fomul in (British) Papua (in 1876, by D’ Albertis, 
II, p. 125-6), but they have been found in other parts of New G-uJnea, They were 
not known to the people of village A or to those of Lake Murray. 

Clubs were seen only at village B ; these wci^e made of stone with a curious 
egg-shaped head, apparently of quartz, with a hole pierced through it lengthwise into 
which a handle was fitted. 

Mr. Murray notes a difference between the big or communal house of village A 
and that of the lake. “ The big house of the former village was simply a large 
open airy building with wdde entrance at each end stacked with all sorts of trophies 
and valuable objects, e.g., stuffed heads, jaw-bones, and 'other relics apparently of 
.friends or relations, drums, hows and arrows — whereas, the house at a deserted village 
which we visited on the lake was a much more elaborate structure. The village had 
only been recently abandoned ; it had been raided and some of the defenders killed, 
and the inhabitants had afterwards returned, buried the dead (or rather their headless 
trunks, for of course the heads would be carried off by the victors), removed all tbeir 
property that was left, and built a new village elsewhere. Such at least was the 
interpretation placed by the police upon the general condition of the place, especially 
some graves Avhich we found in front and inside the house, each one of which was 
marked by two arrows which had been stuck in the ground ; the arrows had then 
been split and a stick inserted, the whole making a rough kind of cross. 

“The Lake Murray house differed from the other first of all in shape — ^for it 
had a high overhanging entrance like the houses in the Purari Deltas — and, secondly, 
ill the fact that the front was almost blocked by a wall of sago palm which only 
allowed entrance by a very low and narrow aperture. Inside there was a barrier of 
similar material down the centre,' and barriers across, and there were also raised 
platforms — all quite different from the house at the other village.” 

The houses of village B “were remarkable, anid unlike any 1 have seen else- 
where, for they were built in, or rather round, trees, and yet differed from ordinary 
tree houses in the fact that they were also supported . by piles. The ordinary tree 
house is built iu a tree, in much the same way that an ordinary bird’s nest is built 
in a tree, and is supported by the branches, hut in these houses the tree trunk is 
used as a support, and the branches are not used at all ; in fact, in those which I 
saw, the branches had been lopped off There were eight of these houses in the 
village of 4:th April (village B), and seven exactly similar liad been seen the day 
before. Of , these, latter (which were deserted) one, whcicli I particularly examined, 
was built of five- big live trees (one particularly large one), one or two smaller live 
trees, and about thirty posts ; the floor was 42 feet from the ground. A ladder led 
up into this house ; A. 0. Gegera ascended it and found in the house some fish 
and alligator bones, the head of a pig, &c,, but no weapons or implements.” 

“These houses were loopholed. The first two we saw had respectively nine 
and twelve loopholes symmetrically arranged on the side facing the river, and the 
others had about the same number.” 

In the big house at village A heads were found stuffed like those found on the 
Strickland, and despribed by D’Albertis (II, pp. 133--4). Mr. Murray notes that 
D’Albertis was mistaken in regarding the skull as having “ been removed by means 
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of a long cut at the neck.” Though the long cut is made at the back and the 
skill drawn forward over the face, the flesh being removed and replaced with clay 
or flbre, the skull is not removed ; it is there all the time.” 

‘‘ The canoes (of village A and the lake) seem to he the same, and are of the 
same type as those of village B, but immeasurably superior, as is to be expected, 
seeing that the inhabitants of the last-mentioned village are probably to be classed 
primarily as bushmen. The best canoes (made, like all the river canoes I have seen, 
out of a single tree trunk witliout outrigger) can hold twenty men; they have aflat 
protuberance at the end like a platform, upon which a man can , stand,” 

In all the villages the dog was domesticated, but not apparently the pig, ‘‘ At 
least no village pigs were, seen, though the wild hoar was known and hoar’s tusks 
used as ornaments.” 

Tobacco was known and plots were, seen at all the villages, and some, at least, 
on the Fly, knew the small kind of betel called virorro by the Motii. “ A few sago 
palms were seen on the Fly, and were probably plentiful, for most houses were built 
with sago palm, at any rate on the lake, and instruments for the manufacture 

of sago were among the articles found in some of the shelters on tlie bank of 

the Fly.” Village B had a good garden, with bananas, taro, and a yam 
(known in Kiwai as tewi). Sugar cane was used here, aiid was seen also at Lake 
Murray. 

The Fly was again ascended by Messrs. H. J. Ryan and 8. D. Burrows in 

May, 1913. Their launch was stranded on one of the upper tributaries above Lario 

Bank for five months, and when they reached the main river again they were 
stranded on a sandbank for thirteen days, 

Mr. Murray notes in the Annual Report for IQld'-lfi : The native population 
between the Fly and Strickland Rivers appears to he inconsiderable, and those whom 
the party (Messrs. Ryan and Burrows) met offered no very remarkable peculiarities ; 
hut among the numerous visitors who came to see them while they were on the 
sandbank in the Fly were a party of six, who, if they may be taken as a fair type 
of their tribe, might possibly he classified as pygmies, or, more probably, as a mixed 
race descended from pygmies and people of ordinary stature. “ On the tenth day,’' 
says Mr. Burrows, in his report, “ six men came, and from what could be gathered 
they came from the mountains, and were only on a visit to their friencls. These 
men were remarkably small, but splendidly built. They all measured from 
4 ft. 10 in, to 4 ft. 11 J in. in height, and one, the most sturdy, went < 37 in. 

chest measurement.” 

\ 

Lanuuage. 

The vocabulary collected at Lake Murray consists only of fifty-seven words, but 
short as it is, it proves to be of considerable interest. On looking through it, some 
words seemed so much like the language of the Merauke tribe (e.e., the people 
sometimes called Tiigeri), that a closer comparison was made with languages at the 
western end of British Papua, and these comparisons apparently establish a connection 
between the people of Lake Murray and those further west than^ the Kiwai, who 
occupy the delta of the Fly River and the adjacent coast. The vocabulary thus 
supports Mr. Murray’s observation, quoted in the earlier part of this note, that the 
natives of this region ‘‘resembled the Morehead people.” If this be so, the tribes 
connecting the Merauke with the people about Lake Murray may be looked for in 
the country extending from the Middle Fly River to the upper waters of the Wasi 
Kussa, Morehead, Bensbach, and Merauke rivers, that is, inland, rather than along 
the coast. Nothing is, known of the languages of the northern part of this region, 
hut there are a few apparent resemblances between words from Lake Murray and 
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those from the rivers in the south. Mr. Murray’s vocabulary of the language at 
Lahe Murray, collected iu January 1917, is as follows : — 


English. 

Lake MuiTay. 

English. 

1 Lake Murray. 

Arm - 


bimbi. 

House 


koi iba, fa. 

Arrow - - - 

- 

sangapa, sangava. 

Leg - 

- 

kambag. 

Arrow-guard - 

- 

jmsiln. 

Lime 

.. 

agingi. 

Bag (for pipe) 

- 

ava. 

Mouth 

- 

tagu. 

Banana 

- 

napit, napeka 

■* Navel 

- 

(lukumi. 

Belt - . - I 

- 

gusigusu. 

Necklace (beads) - 

- 

web. 

Grossbelt - 

- 

kuia. 

Necklace (dogs’ teeth) 

- 

gursaki. 

Bird or duck - 

- 

hafi. 

Nipple 

- 

tete. 

Bow - - - 

- 

faifi. 

Nose 

. 

kisi. 

Breast - - - 

- 

savi. 

Nose-bone - 


putisiki-kisi. 

Breast ornament (motlier-of- 

peta. 

Paddle 


kavia. 

pearl). 



Penis 


bo. 

Buttock 

- 

duinii. 

Pipe 

- 

mokova. 

Canoe - 


kagua. 

Pubic nut - 

- 

ati kowop 

Gap 

. 

guzuuda. 

Pubic shell - 


biva. 

Cicatrix (zis zagl 

- 

kuti k uti. 

Skin - - . 


sislk. 

Coconut 

- 

won gat, boka 

Sugar cane - 


sekap, simaka. 

Ear 

- 

kumbit. 

Sun - 


ka-ia. 

Ear ornament (of fibre) 

- 

i gain ami. 

Teeth 


karaa. 

Ear-ring 

- 

sokozunda. 

Testicle' 


gazi. 

Earth, soil 

- 

inangi. 

. Thigh 


bufu. 

Eye '• 

- 

hoi. 

Tobacco (native) 

. 

kagai. 

Face - - . 

- 

kisi (<langa). 

Tomahawk (European) 

- 

kauba. 

Feathm* ornament 

- 

koma. 

Vine (plaited into hair be- 

kizam. 

Foot - - ■ - 

- 

zinda. 

hind) 



Gourd - 

- 

gofa. 

Water 


nia. 

Hair of the head 

- 

gi* 

Whiskers 


motu. 

Hand - - - 

- 

jenda. 




Head - ~ . 

- 

mongo. 

One - 

- 

zenta. 

Head ornament (feathers) 

- 

kavu. 

Two 

- 

singi. 


III the Annual Ueport^ 1913-14, Mr. A. Lyons, speaking of some of the 
languages between the VTasi Kussa and the Netherlands boundary, says, on the 
authority of Mr. J. A, W. Coenen, that they show some resemblance to the 
language of the Murinda Nim or Tiigeri, and a little also to the Jey language of 
the Upper Merailke River.” The Jey words quoted — damke (arrow), bwi (sago), 
mirre (head), nampi (one) — are compared with the words namp^ nambi (arrow), 
hi (sago), morn (head), niambi and nambi (oue), used in several languages spoken 
inland on the Morehead and between the Wasi Kussa and Morehead. None oE 
these, however, appear in the Lake Murray vocabulary, with the doubtful exception 
of the word for head. 

Apparent likenesses between the Lake Murray and Merauke words are the 
folloAving : — 

Arrow : Snngapa^ sangava, Toro (Beiisbach Kiver) a7ige}\ Merauke Itapaii (a blunt bamboo arrow). 
Banana : JVapit Merauke napiL In Bangii (Morehead River) a banana is vltha. 

Belt : Chisigum. Merauke segm. 

Coconut : Wongat^ holta, Merauke onggat. Ip. Bangu man-gar (coconut), hah (point of coconut). 
Ear : Kmihit, Merauke Jmmhit 

Head:' Mongo. One authority has yLemuke manoP.fJie^ but another has for “head.”^ Parb 
(Wasi Kussa R.) mor head, Dungerwab moiAtwocl head, in which Imod is “bone.'’ 

Head ornament (feathers) ; Kavu. Merauke liee put (ornament of cassowary feathers on the head 
hanging down behind). 

House : Koi-iha-^ fa. Merauke aha. 

Navel: Dnhumi. Merauke dahum^. / ^ 

Paddle : Kama, Merauke liama. 

Tine plaited in hair : Kizam. Merauke sa/)nM (a long plait of hair hanging down to the middle of 
the back). Ki in the Lake ' Murray word appears to mean “ hair.” (f. Vocabulary 
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Other similarities with languages between the Wasi Kussa 'R, and Meraiike 
are : — 

Canoe : Kagua. Dungerwab togioa^ Parb torju. 

Hair of the head: Gl. Cf. Dungerwab jib^ in mor~jU) (hair), Parb jeh in merUjlh (hair). M&}\ 
men mean “head.” 

Hand : Jenda. Dungerwab tonda^ Parb tond. 

Leg : Kamhag. Bangu hahohalo foot, Dungerwab heh (foot), Parb heb-lmholtal) (foot-sole). 

Mouth : Tagil. Bangu danlia. 

I find no likenesses between the Kiwai of the Fly Delta and the Lake Murray 
words, hu.i a few resemble those of languages of the Lower Fly and languages 
between the Fly and Wasi Kussa. 

Canoe : Kagua. Tagota (Lower Fly) hioaoa. 

Feather ornament: Koma. Dabu (West of Kiwai) hum. 

Mouth : 7agu. Kunini and Masingara (between Dabu and Kiwai) tage. 

Teeth : Kama. Tagota ham (teeth), Pisirama (Lower Fly) ham (mouth and teeth). 

Water : K\a. Jibu (between Dabu and Kiwai) Kunini Bugilai (Mai Kussa River, between 
Dabu and Wasi Kussa) ng\. 

Further information from the Lake Murray region will he awaited with interest. 

SIDNEY H. RAY. 

Iho : Folk-tales. 

Stories (Abstract) from the Awka Neig^hbourhooci (II), 

W. . Thomas. 

7. Ugly Girl. 

The girls said they would dance for Akpunemendo (town), 
collected and good dancers were picked. One could not go because she 'was not 
fine. The others spat on her and blew their noses at her and knocked her on the 
head with their hands. 

She followed them, 3’eached water, and said, ‘‘ Let me tell you what happened,” 
etc. The water said, “Wash.” Then she went on. 

She met a woman shaving her daughter’s bead, and told her. The woman 
said, “ Let me shave your head.” Then she went on. 

She saw a woman grinding camwood and told her. She got camwood and then 
went on. 

She saw people marking uliJ^ She got uli and went on. 

She saw a man making cloth. She got cloth for her waist and shoulder and 

head and went on. 

She saw a man making dkd beads. She got many and went on. 

She saw a man cutting ivory. She got anklets and bracelets and went on. 

She came to the dancing place. “ Who is that ? ” they said. “ Perhaps that 
ugly girl.” 

The women finished the dance. Then the young men picked wives, but all 
said they wanted the ugly girl. So the others cried and went home. 

8. Tortoise and Animals. 

The tortoise called the animals. He said he would wrestle, and all the animals 
were to tie on good cloth. “ All right,” they said. All but the tortoise had cloth. 
The tortoise went to asi akuru and took bark, heat it and put it on. 

The tortoise said, “When we wrestle, knock each other down on the stone.” 
“All right,” they said. Nwuku (like bush cat) and atani wrestled and Nwnku 
“knocked” atani\ on the stone, so that it nearly died. 

The tortoise cut off the ear of his own goat [the tortoise had killed the goat 

and taken the meat to the place]. 

_ for marking the body. 

t Atani, a kind of mouse ; ohwa, “bread fruit” ; oUaha, oil bean. 
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The tortoise danced and gave the par to .Nwukn to eat. All the animals 
danced, sang, and went home. 

The tortoise asked Kwuku for the ear. Nwukn said he had nothing. He 
offered food and soup. “AH' right,” said the tortoise, and went home. The animals 
met there. “Why did you give a present to Nwukn and then ask for it back?” 
they asked. 

The tortoise said, “ All right ; go homo ; the goat was mine.” “ All right,” 
said they, and went home. 

The tortoise called the animals to sacrifice to Ekwensu (which is the alose of 
tortoise). They collected yams. The tortoise said, “Clean the yams and put them 
in one pot.” The tortoise put one small red yam in. They cooked the yams. 
Then they took them out and all were changed into red yams, and they gave them 
to the tortoise. The tortoise ate some and told them to take tlie yams as a present 
from him. 

On the day of another sacrifice to Ekwensu the tortoise told them to put yams 
in a pot. The animals said, “No; each have his own pot.” Then they cooked 
them. When the yams were done the animals ate. The tortoise cooked one sfnall 
red yam and ate it, but it was not enongli. He threw the water away secretly in 
the bush and called the animals to see. “ Mwg carried off all the yams of animals 
“ the other day ; to-day it has carried off mine.” So the animals brought yams 
for the tortoise ; their wives gave ohbaka and aku ofele (tomato leaf), and the 
tortoise gave the yams to the women as a present. 

One day the tortoise said, “ Apia will make a feast for us to-day ; Apia lives 
“ oil a tree. I am your father, but I have no wings to fly to Apia.” “ All right,” 

they said, “ we each will give a feather and you will get wings to fly.” The 

tortoise flew; they reached Apia’s place. The tortoise said, “To-day J will ntxme 
my children.” He called one Neniye (look at it), tlie other /XJnimiiie (you all). 

Apia cooked food, put it down, and said, “Nguiye.” The tortoise said, “That 
“ is for my child.” Then the tortoise and N^aiiye ate. The animals said, Let us 
go,” and all flew to the iroko tree. They said, “ Let each take his own fekthers 
“ from the tortoise.” The tortoise called to liis wife to put a heap of sand at the 

bottom of the iroko. The tortoise fell on the sand and ' broke. “ Now that yon 

“ kill me, And someone to sew me up.” Anum called Orira (grasshopper) ; it 
Sewed his body. The tortoise said, “I have no money.” “Then break me ancl sew 
me up,” said the grasshopper. “ 1 don’t know how to sew,” replied the tortoise. 
The tortoise brought Uli and told Orira he would mark it ; it was too white. 

“ All right,” he said, and marked it, and the grasshopper became black. “ Now 

“ you are black I can’t j)ay you for sewing me up,” he said. “ All right,” said the 
grasshopper. 

9. The Tortoise and the Hornbill {Apia). 

The tortoise sent his sou to apia for fire. The boy got there- and saw apia 

roasting nuts ; it gave one to the boy and put fire on the sherd. The boy did not 

know a nut, so he carried it home and gave it to the tortoise. “ Let me eat it ; 

“ I am an old man.” The tortoise went and put the fire in the water, and sent 
the boy to apia for fire. “ The boy went and played ; I never saw him here,” said 
apia, ^ “ Let me help yon eat nuts,” said the tortoise. So the tortoise ate three or 
four at once, apia one. “ You eat all my nuts,” said apia, “ Where did you get 
those nuts ? ” the tortoise asked. “ From the middle of the river. Take two big 
“ yams, roast them, and put palm oil; put them in a bag, and put this in mpio. 

“ Then you take it from the’ other side and hang it on your shoulder. But don’t 
“ look inside. Then you get many nuts,” The tortoise took the fire, said goodbye. 
He went outside to mpio, and went into the bag when apia put it thei'e. Avia 
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flew to the river and put nnts in bag. The tortoise cut a hole in the bottom of 
the bag, and ate yams and all nuts apia had put in the bag. 

Apia touched the hag, and said, nuts; I must look,” He saw the tortoise? 
and put the bag on a tree, filled it, and flew away. 

The tortoise took one leaf, made 6gu (double loop), threw it in the river, and 
said : ‘‘If the river swallows ogu, it will swallow me; if not it will not swallow 
me.” It did not sink. The tortohse fell, the fish came, and the tortoise said to 
them : “Carry me out.” So they carried him out. “My hand hurts me,” he said. 
“ Dig a hole, and some go inside and some carry me.” The flsh said they could 
^ 110 1 all go in, so the tortoise sent to some to collect dry grass. Then the tortoise 
said: “All go inside.” He covered them with grass and set Are, and the fish 
jumped out, and some were killed. He put them in a pot. Near his own house 
be met an elephant, and went into the bush. But the elephant saw him, and called 
after him, “ What are you doing ? ” “ I defmcate,” he said ; “ wait.” The elephant 

called again, and the tortoise replied, “ W^ait.” Then he took some white pepper, 
put on dung, and said, “Answer.”, The elephant called, and the pepper ausAvered. 
Then the toi’toise carried the fish home. The“ elephant followed. The fish Avere 
cooked. The elephant came in, caught the tortoise, and put him under a Avood 
A^essel, which he sat on. The elephant ate the fish,, and put the bone under the 
Avood vessel, and sat on it. “You eat good fish and put the bone under the vessel,” 
said the tortoise. “What?” said the elephant. “You should eat the bone, and 
“ put the good fish for me,” replied the tortoise. “Eat,” said the elephant. The 
elephant put all the bones under the A^essel. “I eat bones,” said tlie tortoi<-ie, “but 
“ the, fish are mine.” “ What ? ” asked the elephant, “ only I eat good fish, hut 
“ you, my father, eat bones.” 

The elephant took up the vessel. Then the tortoise said : “ All right, I’ll pay 
hiin out.” 

The tortoise Avent for a Avalk, and saw a man carrying okioa. He told him 
to cut it up and give it to the coav. The tortoise went to Avhere the cow AA^as 
eating, and the coav swallowed him. The boy led the cow to the farm. Then the 
tortoise spoke: “Coav of Kvva obelonye, don’t let man or Avomaii eat your meat, 
“ but only the tortoise.” The boy looked ; he watched the cow. Then the tortoise 
spoke again. Then the boy drove the cow back again, and said it talked. Nwa 
ol)elonye cried. He beat a bell, called people, and told them. Then he killed the 
cow and shared the meat. The tortoise came out of the cow’s stomach, and said ; 
“Take* care, don’t put men on my head.” “W’e were just going to call you,” they 
said ; “ the cow talked.” “ Whose is it ? ” he asked. “ NAva obelonye’s,” they 
replied. “ That is forbidden,” he said. He said he alone could eat it, and he would 
carry off the meat. The tortoise began to carry off the meat, and liis wife asked 
Avhat it Avas. He explained. She sat doAvn. The tortoise watched, and Avhen she got 
up he said she had been doing what Avas forbidden. “ Don’t come near the cow.” he 
said ; “ if you do, I can’t cat.” So she went into the room. Is. W. THOMAS. 

REVIEWS. 

. Oriental Studies. 

Bulletin of the School of OrienUtV Studies, London Institution. Puhlislied 
by the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. fcU 
1917. 130 pp. Price 6^. 

In an introduction to the first Bulletin, the Director, Dr. Denison Boss, gives a 
summary account of the purposes of the School of Oriental Studies in London. 
Though the main purpose, as expressed in the Charter of Incorporation, is to proAude 
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instruction in matters relating to the Languages, Literature, and Customs of Eastern 
and African peoples, specially with regard to practical needs, research is also declared 
to be one of the objects to be fostered by the school. The supposed difficulties aild 
want of incentive are refuted, and the necessity of a home school for intending 
travellers or future residents in the Orient is strongly insisted upon. 

. The Secretary, Dr. P. J. Hartog, gives an account of the origins of the school, 
and there is a full description of the opening ceremony. The remainder of the 
Bulletin contains samples of work and summaries of lectures delivered in the school. 
The first section includes three papers on Chinese and two on Indian subjects, with 
a general paper on Metre and Accent. The second section deals with Malay, Bantu, 
Hindustani, and Arabic, with a summary of a historical lecture on the connection of 
Ancient India with the West. A few reviews ^.re included, S. H. R. 


Magic : The Mandrake. Frazer. 

Jacob and the Mandrakes, By J, G. Frazer, (From the Proceedings of 
the British Academy^ Vol. viii.) London : Humphrey Milford. H 

Sir James Frazer has brought -together by far the most exhaustive account, 
ordered and illuminated by his wide learning and* matchless literary gift, of the 
mandrake superstition and, its precise relation to the story in Genesis- It would be 
interesting to know^ what he ‘ would say of the curiously similar belief of the 
Pawnees, mentioned in a note to my paragraph on the subject {Primitive Paternity,, 
i., 4:5). E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Anthropologry in the United States. ^ 

Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the National Musetim at Washington, has examined a AH 
large number of the mountaineers of Tennessee. They have many interesting iCU 
"psychological and even physical peculiarities, due to their environment, and in ^ome 
cases doubtless also to more or less abnormal heredity. « 

Dr. Ilrdlicl^' also visited the vShawnee and the Kickapoo of Oklahoma, where * 
there is a rapid disappearance of the full-blood Indian in many tribes. In the two 
tribes mentioned, numbering collectively nearly 800 individuals, there remain to-day 
but three full-bloods, all of whom are near or over seventy years of age. 

Dr. Hrdlicka has been advised from Brazil that, owing to the war, in which Brazil 
is now to participate actively, the twentieth Congress of Americanists which was to 
have been held in Rio de Janeiro in June, 1918, has been postponed. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Smithsonian Institution, reports new finds of im- 
portant ruins in Colorado, some of them in the mountains west of Dolores, with several 
towers, which are numerous in this region. Another cluster of very interesting ruins, 
hitherto iiudescrihed, he found in a side canyon of Hackberry, not far from Ruin 
Canyon. There are seven high buildings, one of them 23 feet high, with good 
masonry. Another the form of a horseshoe, the highest standing wall being 12 feet. 
It has resemblances to the Sun Temple previously discovered by Dr, Fewkes. 

' Anthuopologic'al Measuhes Applied to Aviation. 

The United States have been divided into twenty districts for the purpose of 
examining candidates for the aviation corps. Each district is in charge of a pro- 
fessor (with temporary rank of captain in the U.S. Army), usually from the 
anthropological department of an university. In company with a doctor, he will 
endeavour to learn all that is possible about .the candidates, both mentally and 
physically, go that it may be known what kind of men are best adapted to aviation. 
The records of the professor and doctor will ' be compared with the records of the 
instructors in aviation. 

ato Spottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, London. E.O. 4. 
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OBIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, East. Wltli Plate D. Haddon. 

The Outri|g:c:er Canoe of East Africa. By A. C. Haddon, AA 

Canoes with outriggers are confined to the Indo-Pacific area, and are fcU 
absent, and so far as we can tell always have been, from the Americas and Europe. 
Canoes with single outriggers are unknown in Africa, while canoes with do\ible out- 
riggers are restricted to the east coast, from about 4° 30' to about 5° 30' S. Lat, z.e., 
from Lamu to Dar-es-Salaam* ; they are also used in the Comoro Islands, and the 
north-west coast of Madagascar. Their occurrence in this region is certainly due to 
a cultural drift from Indonesia, which probably brought in its train the fish-traps 
seen in Plate D. Professor F. von Luschan says that the galawa is used by the 
Sswahili fishermen, and previously was only known from inaccurate reports and bad 
models. ... Of course it is not indigenous, and a‘s similar boats in the neighbour- 
hood are known only from Madagascar, their origin is to be sought in Indonesia, Mada- 
gascar and Angasija being intermediate stations. He gives excellent detailed illus- 
trations drawn by Dr. Weule (Plate XXVII, Figs. 2-2^), which I here reproduce 
(Fig. 1), but no further description is given. {JDeutschland und seine Kolonien im 
Jahre^ 1896. Berlin, 1897, p. 256.) 

Mr. H. Warington Smyth gives a sketch of' one of these craft from Zanzibar, 
which has the appearance of a wide open boat which is provided with eight seats. 
All he says about it is: “Arab dug-out ^ gharawa,^ 17 feet by 2 feet 6 inches 
“ [6,182 m. by 762 mm.]. Upper strake pegged on, gaily painted to attract 
“ market-women” {Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia^ 1906, p. 315). 

When I was at Mombasa in September, 1905, I photographed some examples 
of these canoes (Plate D). 

The canoe is shorter and appears to be narrower than those referred to above, 
also a rudder is present. According to Weule’s drawings the flat upper surface of 
the float is horizontal, whereas it is canted in the Mombasa and Zanzibar canoes ; 
in Weule’s and Warington Smyth’s drawings each boom passes through and projects 
slightly beyond a hole in a vertical quadrangular peg, which in its turn passes 
through the float and projects on its lower surface ; the same, more or less, occurs 
in the Mombasa canoes, but the peg is longer and somewhat narrower and its apex 
is lashed to the boom by a short slanting cord. 

In order to trace the source of this type of canoe it was necessary to obtain tbe 
names of the several parts. I therefore naturally applied to Miss Werner and to 
Mr. C. W. Hobley, C.M.G-., to ask if they could supply or obtain this information 
for me. 


The former applied to her friend, Muhammad bin Abubakar (Kijuma), of Lamu,. 
who very kindly sent her the names of the parts and a sketch, which I have had 
copied (Fig. 2). The booms are called mirengu ; the peg, ruhi (in Lamu Ki-Swahili) ; 
the float, parapi ; and the paddle, kafi. Miss Werner adds par api does not strike 
her as being a Ki-Swahili word, and that at Zanzibar the booms seem to be called 
matengo [but S. H. Ray inf(>rms me that tbe float is called matengo in Ki-Swahili] ; 
the outrigger boat is called galawa or ngalawa everywhere by the Swahili, as distin- 
guished from mtumhwi, the ordinary dug-out, and mashua^ a plank-built boat ; mast, 
mlingote ; sail, tang a* Meinhof says galawa is from the Portuguese galleSo ; she 
thinks it curious that it should mean an outrigger canoe only, as the Anyanja and 
(?) the Makua use the word for any canoe. She has also heard the booms called 
ma'guu (legs). 

* Mr. H. Balfour informs me that he has seen many outrigger canoes at Dar-es-Salaam, hut not 
further down the east coast, though he thinks they mav extend to Kilwa (Quiloa). 
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Fig. 1.— (2) PerspectiTe view of a boat with a double outrigger from the “ Suaheli ” coast ; (2a) 
longitudinal section; (2b, 2c, 2S) transverse sections ; (2e) view from above; (2/) oblique view of 
the central portion of the boat seen from tee front ; (2g) outrigger attachinent (loa. cit, p. 266). 

Dr. Weule, del., 1896. 
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Information collected at MALiNDt, British East Africa, in June, 1914, , by 
Mr. H. R. Montgomery, District Commissioner, at ^ the request of 
• ’ Mr. C. W. Hobley. 

The 7ighula%o/i^ as used at Malindi, is an outrigger canoe, tnade in the Comoro 
Islands and brought here by dhows. It is hollowed out of the trunk of a tree, and 
is fitted with a wash-strake (rnwati) along the sides (mhavu), and a long triangular 
fore-wash-strake (eheUko) is nailed on to the bow {oamo). 

The canoe has three seats, one kipande eha nyuma) at the stern (tezi) con- 
sists of a rounded stick, 25 mm. (1 inch) in diameter, let into the sides of the 
canoe, it accommodates the steersman ; one {kirida clia mlmgotii) in the centre of 
the canoe is an ordinary boat seat with a hole in the middle for the mast ; and one 
{kipande cha mhele) in the hows, similar to that in the stern, is used for tying the 
anchor rope to as w'ell as for a seat. The heel of the mast fits into a ““step” or 
“shoe” {nistamu ya mlingoti) nailed to the flat bottom {utako) of the canoe. If 
other seats are required 
pieces of plank are 
laid across the canoe. 

The ‘ sail used in 
a nghulawa is the 
same, in miniature, as 
that of a dhow. The 
mast is made of man- 
grove {pau) wood. 

When sailing a rudder 
{sukani) is used, but 
otherwise a paddle 
{kaji) is employed in 
steering. The rudder 
is detachable, and is 
similar to that of an 
English boat. The 
tiller is called kana^ 
and the iron rings for 
attaching the rudder 
to the canoe are called 
ramada. 

The outrigger 
consists of two trans- 
verse booms attached to floats. The booms {mirengo) are from 1*83 to 2*44 m. 
(6 to 8 feet) apart, according to the size of the canoe, and are placed much 
nearer to the stern than to the bows, presumably because it is an advantage 
in rough weather to have the weight aft and the bow slightly elevated. The 
booms are attached by ropes to two sticks similar to the kipande cha nyuma ; 
they lie across, but are not attached to, the wash-strakes. The float {parapt) is 
from 2*44 to 3*05 m. (8 to 10 feet) long, according to the size of the canoe, and 
is 305 mm. (12 inches) wdde by 76 mm, (3 Inches) thick, and is inclined at an 
angle to the water ; it extends about 305 mm. (1 foot) beyond the attachment 
of the miguu^ and has pointed ends. The boom is connected with float by a 
piece of wood {mguu^ pi. miguu)^ through which it passes, and is made fast by 
a rope lashing which has no special name, hut it is called kamha ya niiguu. 
The lower end of the mguu passes through the float, and is rendered more secure 
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by two ‘‘ knees ” or L-shaped pieces of wood (hitaruma cha farapi^ nailed to the 
mguu and the upper surface of the float ; this is the general attachment here. 

In some cases the sides or bottom of the canoe get cracked or ' weak, in which 
case knees {taruma\ shaped to fit tightly, are nailed on the inside. As the name 
implies, they are similar to the kitaruma cha parapi^ only larger in size. 

The names given above are the local names, in most cases in Ki-Swahili, but 
the terms mirmgo^ parapi^ and cheUko are said to have 1)een brought from the 
Comoro Islands. 

There is another canoe (hori) in general use, but only for fishing inside the 
reefs or in calm weather. It is made in the Persian Gulf and brought here by 
dhows. It is fitted with a wash-strake (daraha)^ but has neither outrigger nor fore- 
wash-strake. The anchor rope is not tied to the forward seat as in the nghalawa^ 
but is attached to a hole (kharan) in the bow (pamo). The other names for parts of 
this canoe are ; stern, tezi or aigiz (Arab) ; gunwale, naggish ; bottom of canoe,. 
huttin; sides, ; seats, suka^ knees, mshaliman. 

In the present circumstances I am unable to deal adequately with the insular 
canoes of this type, and must content myself with the following notes on the 
Madagascar canoe, with the hope that our French colleagues will supply us with 
precise data about the canoes and canoe trade of the Comoro Islands. 

Bishop E. K. Kestell-Cornish, in a narrative of a trip to the north-western 
coast of Madagascar, saw twelve canoes at F^rar^no, on the shores of the bay 
B4fofcaka, which he thus describes: “One was 26 feet [7 ‘925 m.] in length, and 
“ in breadth only 25 inches [635 mm.]. It was formed of the trunk of one tree, 
“ and a plank on either side was added to give the necessary depth. There was an 
“ ingenious outrigger projecting some 5 feet [1*524 m.] on either side, and on the 
“ lee side bounded by a piece of timber shaped like the bottom of a canoe, which 
“ took the water when she heeled over. . y . These canoes, called Idkam-piaray 
“ are commonly worked by two men . . . there is a raised platform for [the 

“ convenience of passengers]. In so frail a structure it would be impossible to step 

a mast ; they therefore work the sail by means of two sprits, which are stepped 
“ into holes which run along the keel line. If you are going before the wind the^ 
‘‘ sprits occupy the holes which are nearest together ; if close-hauled those which 
‘‘ are further apart . . . We made as much as twelve knots an hour. The 

‘‘ wash came in and wetted us a good deal. . . . At last the breeze freshened, 

“ and in spite of the outrigger, we heeled over a little too much, upon which one 
“ of our men got upon the windward outrigger, on which he managed to squat and 
“ restore the equilibrium.” {The Antananarivo Annual and Madagascar Magazine^ 
III, 1877, pp. 23, 2f) 

The Rev. R. Baron refers to “a Idham-piara or outrigger ^ canoe” at 
Ambodimadiro, also on the north-west coast (ihid,^ XI, 1887, p. 275). 

In his notes on the Antankkrana of 4he extreme northern part of the island the 
Rev. R. T. Batchelor refers to exceedingly graceful Idham-piara^ which average 
6*1 m. (20 feet) in length and 61 cm. (2 feet) in greatest width, but he does not. 
mention an outrigger [ihid.^ Ill, 1877, p. 29). 

Judging from the foregoing description, the Idkam-pidra, or one form of it, has 
one float only, a central platform, and the booms which project on the windward 
side are used as a ‘‘ weather platform ” (A. Lane Fox, Journ, Anthr. Inst.^ IV, 
1875, p. 430). 

The Rev. James Sibree {The Great African Island^ 1880, p. 179) says: “On 
“ the north-west coast again, the outrigger, a nautical feature never seen in Hova 
“ canoes, is largely used for the canoes of the Sakalk,va and Antank^rana, in fact 
they could not otherwise live in the rough waters of the broad b&.ys and inlets of 
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« tlie coast. Sonie of these craft are quite different in construction from any Hova 
“ canoe, being made of very thin planking, and havre a curiously-curved piece rising 
“ from the head and stern. It seems possible that some of these canoes have been 
“ introduced by the Banyan traders from India ; for, if I am not mistaken, sonne of 
them much resemble the boat in use at Madras and other Indian ports. Others, 
“ however, are probably coeval with these northern Malagasy tribes themselres. 
“ One kind of canoe much used among the islands and bays of the northernmost 
“ part of Madagascar is called lakam-piara, the Jiara being a raised platform in 
“ the centre, intended for people to sit upon, or to place any luggage. One of 
these is described by Bishop Kestell-Cornish.” The other canoes referred to by 
Dr. Sibree do not concern us here. 

Canoes with double outriggers and two booms are characteristic of Indonesia. 
The attachment of the floait to the booms is a matter of some importa:nce (c/. 
A. C. Haddon, “ The Outrigger Canoes of Torres Straits and North Queensland,” 
Essoys and Studies presented to William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 191ci, p. 609). I 
have not been able to match the East African attachment with that anywhere else. 
The nearest approach to it is that termed by Friederici the “ Halmahera attach- 
ment ” ; this consists of a strait, bent, or forked stick or spar which usually rests 
upon or is fastened to a longitudinal spar connecting the booms of the outrigger as 
well as being fastened to the booms themselves. It occurs on the north coast of 
Ceram, south and west coasts of Buru, the Sula (Xvtlla) Islands, Celebes, as well 
as on Halmahera and neighbouring islands. The stick or spar may be vertical or 
oblique ; it is always simply lashed to the float, boom and longitudinal spar, and 
thus differs from the East African aftachment. Thus the type of the outrigger does 
not carry us very tar. 

Nor does the linguistic evidence help ns very much. 

The term Idkam (laka) (Madagascar) for an outrigger canoe, may reasonably 
be connected with haU, of Ambon (Aihboina), which in the West Pacific has the 
variants hak, aka, vakas, bakati, hdkas, ak, etc., and as wangka and its variants is 
spread all over Oceania, of which waga, waka, and wa are common in Melanesia. 
S. H. Ray informs me that the Hova term is lakana, the na is not radical, and that 
laka is no doubt the Melanesian waka, etc., also that Malagasy and Tagal are more 
clostdy related than either of them is to the languages of the islands between. He 
also gives me the following words for the mainland outrigger canoe : Swahili, galawa ; 
Tao, ngalawa ; Makua, ikalawa; Nyauya and Nyamwezi, ngalawa. 

I cannot trace the name for the booms, mirengo, etc. 

The almost universal term throughout Indonesia and Oceania for the float is 
sdman, or variants of that word. S. H. Ray wrote to me that “the second canoe 
“ of a Fijian double canoe is called dhamd, i.e., the outrigger.” I, too, found at 
Mailn, in the south of British New Guinea, that the larger element of 'the double 
canoe, ordu, is called isebi, and the smaller larima, which is the same term that is 
employed for the float of the single outrigger canoe vdona. I shall not here discuss 
whether the name for the float of the outrigger was derived from the second elem^enj:. 
of a double canoe, or the reverse. Other words in Indonesia for the float are bard, 
of Buli, Halmahera, and katir, of Bali, which has a few^ variants, katig (Bisaya), 
katik, etc. The term parapi is probably a variant of b&rd : it cannot be of any of 
the other terms known to me."^ 

The word prahu (and its variants), for a boat or canoe, occurs all over 
Indonesia, and as far east as New Britain, where it appears as parau. Ray suggests 

* The foregoing Indonesian data have been bonwed from G. Friederici, Mitt mis den Veutschen 
Schiitzgelieten^ Erganzunsheft^ Nr. 5, Berlin, 1912. 
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to me theii.bara .Mid parapi may be- the same, word, in wbicb* case the .term for a 
canoe has-been applied to a float. / 

W. Mulier-Wlsmar says that all Indonesian floats appear to He obliquely in the 
water [this also occurs in the Malindi and Zanzibar , canoes, but i^ not indicated in 
Weule’s drawing!^, nor do I think it is universal in Indonesia], but according to his 
observations this is never the case among the Melanesian and Micronesian floats, 
which lie flat on the water. (BaesslerrArchiv,, 11 , 1912,, J\n, 2, p, 244.) 

I hoped when I began this enquiry to be able to make a definite suggestion 
concerning the origin of the East African outrigger canoe ; unfortunately, all I have 
been able to do is to state the problem more precisely, and I must now leave the 
matter in the hands of those who can adduce further evidence. A. C. HADDON. 
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A Frafi^ment of' Blue Stone near Avebury, and its Accompani- 
ments. Bev. H. G, 0. KendalL^ M,A.^ F.S\A, 

On November 22nd, 1917, I^pickod up, on a field at East Farm, Winterbourne 
Monkton, North Wilts, a fragment of stone, which Dr. Blackmore tells me is “a fine, 

laminated, micaceous sandstone, very similar 
“ to the so-called altar stone at Stonehenge. 
This is the first piece of evidence showing 
the association of the blue stones at 
“ Stonehenge with Avebury.” Like myself, 
Dr. Blackmore is quite convinced that this 
stone hhs been chipped into shape all round 
its periphery, so as to produce sharp-cutting 
edges and form a knife. The material, 
similar to that used by Bronze Age Man in 
erecting Stonehenge'; and the outline, re- 
calling that . of a small, broad-bladed bronze 
dagger ; suggest that this implement is of 
the Bronze Age. The intention of the 
maker was, apparently, to give the knife a 
rounded base ; but it was broken either in 
manufacture, or, more likely, on a later 
occasion. 

Dr. Blackmore considers that , it may 
have been brought from Stonehenge as a 
treasured possession. It is, however, possible 
that it was taken oflf an altar stone, or an 
upright stone, at Avebury, the parent block 
having been either since destroyed or having 
yet to be found. 

The spot where the fragment was picked 
up is three-quarters of a mile N.N.E. of 
Avebury. A few chipped flints of post- 
Palaiolithic date -are to be found there. The majority are lustrous and unchanged 
in colour, i.e., black or grey. Some, however, are blue. They probably come late fin 
ihe sequence of surface flints of this neighbourhood. Chipped fliuts of various periods, 
from Neolithic • downwards, occur, of course, in all this neighbourhood. On this 
particular spot there q>x^ also numerous “Eoliths.” Here, too, a shallow open valley 
debouches on the Kennefc, having its origin in a combe on the escarpment where 
Hackpen Hill ends and Monkton Down is marked on the maps. There is a ‘‘river” 
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of sarsens all down this combe ^nd valley to the eastern boundary of the field in question. 
They end abruptly here, the reason being that they have been drawn off to make way 
for the plough. Precisely the same phenomenon may be seen on the ridge itself. The 
ploughed field on the top of Hackpen Hill, near Glory Ann,, which lies just above 
the head of the combe, was once, according to Rev. A. 0. Smith,'"' the fountain- 
head of the sarsen stones ; but it has been . almost entirely denuded to make room 
for growing crops. It is certain that the constructors of Avebury must . have had 
recourse to this valley in obtaining sarsen stones. Doubtless it was frequented in 
subsequent ages also. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that some of the 
stones still remaining in it have certainly been moved and stood up on end. 

In Man, 1905, 64, Prof. Flinders Petrie mentions shelters made of boulders 
drawn together, near the temple at Serabit-el-Khadem, Sinai, in connection with 
upright memorial stones there. There are many spots both on the Marlborough 
Downs, and again on the Cornish moors, and on Dartmoor, where, as it seems to- 
me, large stones have been pulled into position by mail, perhaps for the foregoing 
purpose. This idea is borne out by the fact that flint flakes, &c. sometimes occur 
underneath the sarsens. 

Rev, A. C. Smith records his impression that some of the stones appear to 
assume “ the form of more or less irregular segments of circles, and others of straight 
“ and parallel lines.” This accords exactly with my own observations made 
independently. 

Dr, Blackmore was good enough to show me a piece of blue stone picked up 
at Soulges, in Brittany, flve years ago. H. G. 0. REND ALL. 


Africa, East. Seligrman. 

A Linfi:uistic Frafi^ment •from Western Kordofan. By Brenda Z. 
Beligman. Ul 

The following short vocabulary was obtained from a Pygmy, said to have come 
from Dar Fertit. He was an old man and had been a slave among the Kababish, in 
Kordorfan, since his childhood, and, as was evident when I tried to push my enquiries 
farther, he had forgotten his native tongue, for when induced to answer simple ques- 
tions in the language of the vocabulary giren below (presumably that of his childhood), 
he used Arabic constructions. I have submitted this fragment to Mr. S. H. Ray and 
to Sir Harry Johnston, neither of whom were able to identify the dialect or state 
its affinities, and it is at the suggestion of the latter that I publish the fragment, in 
the hope that it may he of use in the future. 

I think there can be no doubt that the subject of this note was a genuine Pygmy. 
He was considerably under 5 feet in stature, showed no traces of any pathological 
condition, and presented the peculiar gait and merry, restless manner which I had 
previously noted in an old Pygmy, said to have been a slave of Zobeir Pasha, I met 
at Kodok, on the White Nile. His chief measurements were as follows: — 

H.L., 184; H.B., 136; C.L, 73-9; F.L., 108; Bkyg.B., 132; F.T., 81-8; 
N.L., 47; N.I., 45; Stature, l*45m. 

His skin colour was dark, but less so than that of his fellow slaves of Dinka 
origin. 

The following simple notation has been adopted to reproduce the sounds occurring 
in the vocabulary as accurately as possible without adopting the full phonetic alphabet. 
The consonants are as in English except that the I is more liquid ; g is pronounced 
as in “ gas ” ; 2 ; is pronounced as in “ zoo,” 
c represents- the- cA in “child.” 
h represents the nasalized sound of ng in “ sing.” 


JSritiHh and Roman, A^itiquities of jVoH/i Wiltshire^ p, 128. 
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i) represents the bilabial v. 

’ represents a slight stop like the Arabic hamza. 

The vowels are as in Italian, being placed over a long vowel and over a 
short vowel. 

An inverted e is used for the short unstressed vowel sound in “father,” as wa 
(water). 

An inverted v is used for the vowel sound in “but,” as avct (hyaena). 

' is placed over a stressed syllable. 


Boy - 


- 

- numa 

Water 



uo 

Dog - 

- 

- 

- ana 

Woman 

- 

- 

ufiigu 

Earth 

- 

- 

- vu 

One - 

- 


ila^ 

Elephant 

- 

- 

- umvoro 

Two - 


- 

okari 

Oazelle 

- 

- 

- ngworai 

Three 

- 


ukutro 

Giraffe 

- 

- 

- indakdla 

Four - 

- 


ekadi 

Head - 

- 

- 

- idruma 

Five - 

- 


inigla 

Hippopotamus 

- 

- orionfo 

Six - 

- 


isadlla 

House 

- 

- 

- du 

Seven 

- 

- 

isarukari 

Hyena 

- 

- 

- avX 

Eight 

- 


isarukutra 

Leopard 

» 

- 

- oba 

Nine - 

- 


isarikddi 

Lion ■ - 



^ J Sudiniri 

Ten - 



endro 




1 iimburiimburu 

Eleven 

- 


isadila ? 

Man - 


- 

- umagu 

Twelve 

- 


enaro okari 

Moon- 


- 

- aft 

Twenty 

- 


ar^su 

Mountain 


- 

- anga 

Twenty-one - 

- 


aresu isarila 

Ostrich 


- 

- Auzii 

Twenty-two - 

- 


ardsu isarikaru 

Pit - 

- 

- 

- YU 

Thirty 

- 


’nvogola 

Shelter 

- 

- 

- anba 

Many 

- 


Staranzero 

Snake 

- 

- 

. ’ll 

One man 

- 


limogu ila 

Stars - 

- 

- 

- ongiirts ' 

Two men 

- 


u8gu ok4r 

Sun - 

- 

- 

- udro 











B. 

Z. SELIGMAN. 

Ibo : Folk-tales. 





Thomas. 


Stories (Abstract) from the Awka Neifirhbourhood (III), By N. Jll 

W, Thomas, UL 

10. The Tortoise aKb Orimili (Niger). 

The tortoise went to orimili and said they would be friends. “All right,” he 
said, and fixed a day for the tortoise to visit him. He made ahaca for him and his 
vv’ife, put fish in it, and cooked soup with one leg of a goat. 

They ate and went home. The tortoise asked the river to come. He went on 
the road and defaecated, put pepper, &c. to call the. river and say the tortoise had 
gone to his mother’s country to beat odi (drum). 

The river came and the pepper spoke. The river went back. The tortoise sent 
for the river, and it came. The tortoise cooked ahaca with one round ^^h^fufu and 
soup with one leg of a goat. 

The tortoise said they would go to his mother-in-law to fetch the things be had 
left. “ All right,” said the river. The tortoise told the river he would give palm 
wine to his wife when she came to market and tell her what to do— to kill a goat 
t6 her ci^ and to cook a chop for him who killed the goat. 

On market day the tortoise dressed well, and his wife did not know him. He 
gave her palm wine, and she told the tortoise when she came back. He said she 
had to kill her ci^ goat. “All right,” she said, and killed it for the nktvo market. 
The tortoise called the river, and they dressed. His wife cooked. The tortkse gave 
palm wine to his wife twice. She told him to come back, an^. he told his friend. 


a pex’sonal tutelary deity. 
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His wife gave them food, etc. The tortoise carried it all to the river, and they ate 
it all. 

The tortoise took a calabash, and sent it ^ back and saluted his wife. 

11. The Girl and the River. 

A girl told her mother to give her cowries to buy uli for the feast. “ I have no 
money,” said her mother. She begged her father and got the same reply. She 
went to mili oica (big river) and went in. Her mother came ; people told her her 
daughter was in the river. She went and called. “ No, I can’t come out,” answ-ered 
her daughter, “ mili oica has marked me well.” Her mother went back. Her father 
called and got the same reply. 

Her friend called and got the same reply. “ Go to the market,” she said, “ and 
buy a pot and a white fowl, and some chalk and a white yam. Put them all in 
the pot, throw it in the river, and watch for me.” “ All right,” he answered. 

Then she came out and followed her friend. 

12 . The Tortoise and Cuku. 

The tortoise went to Cuku’s house and told him to give him twelve pots of 
acica ; “ in a year I will give you one person.” Near the end of the year the 
tortoise had nothing and planted okro. It grew, and ^ne (cob) ate it. The tortoise 
asked “Who ate it” ? and ene replied, “I did.” The tortoise said, “I took twelve 
“ pots of aciea^ from Cuku. I have no money. I planted okro, and you ate it. You 
“ must pay one person.” 

The tortoise went out. Ene went back. He saw a root* on the road. It 
knocked his foot. He said, The tortoise took twelve pots of aaica from 0 uku. 
“ He had no money and planted okro, I ate it. You knocked my foot ; you must 
“ person,” Ene went home. 

The root looked. It made an ant-heap. A fowl wanted to cross, and ate the 
ants. The root said, “ Ene ate the tortoise’s okro, I knocked his foot. You ate 
my ants ; you must pay me one person.” 

The fowl had a chicken. A hawk saw the fowl and tried to take the chicken. 
The fowl said, “I ate the root’s ants. You take my chicken: you must pay me 
one person,” 

The hawk flew and found dmgtoa making palm wine. He said, “I caught a 
chicken ; you must pay me one person. ” “ I have nothing,” replied the dingwa. 

The hawk flew ; the dingwa ran. No one could get a person. 

N. W. THOMAS. 


Japan : Folklore. Hildburgli. 

Some Japanese Charms connected with Earthquakes. By W, 0® 

L, midburgh, MU 

A certain tumbling toy, a comical image of the Buddhist ascetic Haruma (whose 
legs dropped off due to their long inaction), is sometimes kept, standing in the alcove 
of a room, in order that the house may be firm against the shocks of earthquakes 
or of heavy winds [Kyoloj.f A very similar application of small images of this 
kind is their use by wrestlers, who sometimes carry them as protections against 
being overthrown [Yokohama]. . 

When an earthquake occurs, a person fearing injury from it should repeat, over 
and over again, as rapidly as possible, the word Manzairaku^^ signifying “Ten 

* dried yam. 

*j* Place-names given thus identify the localities in which I recorded the respective practices 
cited. 
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‘‘ thousand years of happiness ” [Yokohama], The term is used between persons 
as a form of congratulation ; whether its employment against the elfects of earth- 
quakes is based upon its congratulatory 'significance, or upon some play on words, or, 
perhaps, on some set of words formerly used as a charm and whose original form 
has become altered in the course of time, I do not know. 

Should one happen to be in a privy when an earthquake occurs, one should 
remain 'there until the earthquake is* over, because exceedingly good fortune is thereby 
presaged ; the luck which is to he expected is so exceedingly good that, upon 
leaving the privy, some small object of iron (a nail is the thing generally used, but 
anything, excepting a needle, will serve), should be thrown into the privy, in order 
that the good luck may not be followed by bad [ Yokohama]. f The advice to remain 
in the privy, together with the promise of good fortune as the result of following 
it, we may, I think, perhaps look upon as the converse of the not uncommon 
Japanese threatening of penalties, to be produced by supernatural agencies, in 

attempts to inculcate good manners and seemly behaviour.;]: If this be actually the 
case, we might well look upon the object thrown into the privy as an offering to 

the god of the privy, § in gratitude for the protection afforded during the period of 

danger from the earthquake, were it not that iron is a metal which, I believe, is 
frequently regarded in Japan (as it certainly is regarded in Japan’s neighbours) 
as being distasteful to supernatural beings, and that a nail (the object mentioned by 
my informant as the one most generally used) is a thing often employed for the 

Aiseomforting of a supernatural being. || I am inclined to think, therefore, that the 
action under discussion has not improbably been intended originally as protective, 
because privies, being notoriously the haunts of evil 'supernatural beings, If a 
person while in a privy will naturally be peculiarly exposed to evil (and not merely 
that which may be caused by those evil beings which haunt the privy, but also that 
from other sources, since the beneficently inclined supernatural beings to whom he 
normally looks for his protection are likely to regard the evil-odoured and evil-haunted 
locality with disfavour), and if he has remained there through an earthquake and 
has’ escaped uninjured, he may perhaps throw, the iron object into the privy as a 
means for rendering impotent the activities to which, by Ms exceptionally long stay 

* For some notes possibly of help in explaining this exception, see Mak, 1917, 17. 

t Ehman, “ Volksthiimliche VorsteUungen in Japan,” in the Mittheilungen der de^itschen 
Oesellschaft filr Natwr 'und Yolkerlmnde Ostasiens^ Vol. VI, p. 330, says that “ If one is in a privy 
“ 'at the time of ah earthquake, one may expect good luck.” 

J Some examples of this are given hy Ehman, op, pp. 336 segg, ; there can be no df)ubt, 
however, tliat he has gone much too far in attempting to nationalize a number of the beliefs he 
cites in this connection. Some examples may be found, also, in the collection of Japanese super- 
stitions given by J. E. de Becker in The Nightless Oity, 1906. 

§ “There is in modern times a God of the privy, who has no particular name, sex, or mythic 
record.” Aston, Shinto^ p, 167. Compare, also, “The goblin of the latrines must be propitiated 
on New Year’s Eve hy one saying Xamhari Niudo ototoguis^i on entering the privy,” Joly, 
“Bakemono,” in Ti'am. Japa% Soe, (London), Vol. IX, p. 42. 

II €f. Man, 1915,. 66, pp. 119, 120. A Shinto household shrine, if properly constructed, should 
be put together without nails (L, Hearn, Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan^ 1894, p. 398). Coffin-lids 
are fastened with wooden pegs, and not with iron nails, as these latter rot the wood ; iron rings, 
for ropes, may, however, be put at the bottom of the coffin (M. Titsingb, IlUistrations of Jdpan^ 
London, 1822, p. 266). 

^ According to Hirata, -a writer von Shinto, “ privies, as well as dunghills, and all unclean 
“ places, are a favourite resort of evil spirits.” Aston, op, oit, p. 168. The belief that “women 
“ who sweep it out daily and make an offeriug to the God of a light on the last day of each month 
“ will be free from diseases below the girdle ” (iUd.^ loo, Git.\ and other beliefs in which the 
Trivy-god (or gods) appear beneficently associated with menstruation, are, I imagine, probably due 
to a process of the kind which, based on fear, has led to the - deification of the evil supernatural 
beings. to whom certain infectious diseases are ascribed. 
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in the immediate vicinity of the evil beings of the privy, he has become -the more 
especially exposed.’”' * . 

Putting the matter in another way, we may guess that perhaps the good luck 
promised has he^n intended merely to cause the person to remain in the privy during 
the earthquake, while the ‘‘bad luck,”f which he must try to avoid, is the supposed 
natural consequence of his protracted stay there. We may observe that this view 
would appear to be corroborated by the customary Japanese washing of the hands, 
after leaving a privy, in a vessel of water kept near the privy for the purpose, 
because this washing seems to be intended — like the washing of the hands before 
entering one’s home after returning from a funeral — rather as a means for purifica- 
tion from spectral evils than as one for physical cleansing, since the water provided 
often becomes exceedingly dirty, it being changed in some places only once daily. The 
custom of setting the vessel of water by a nan ten-tree {Nandina domesiica) [Chikuzen 
province] would seem to aflPord further evidence in this direction, because tbe nanteii 
is a tree to which recourse is had, for many purposes and in various ways, for the 
dispelling of evil influences, and its presence by the privy is probably intended to 
serve, I think, the double duty of keeping evil supernatural beings away from the 
privy and. removing evil influences which may have been acquired therein. 

But if we assume that — for some reason of which I am not aware — especially 
good fortune is really thought to be the result of remaining in the privy during an 
earthquake, and that the promise of it is not intended merely to ensure that a person 
shall remain there, the fear of evil fortune following upon it may possibly be due 
to some idea such as that underlying the ill-dressing of Japanese children in order 
“to prevent the noxious eflfects of the admiration which, if well-dressed, their beauty 
might excite, or that said to underlie the inverting of a part of the design upon 
one of tbe pillars of the y6mei>mon at Nikk5, z.e., lest the otherwise perfection of 
the building bring misfortune upon the House of .Tokugawa.§ 

A verse “ well known even now among the people as an earthquake verse ” 
[I take this to signify that it is used, in like manner to numerous other similar 
verses for other purposes, as a protection against the effects of earthquakes] is the 
following : “ Yurugu iomo^ yomoya Httkeji no Kaname Ishi^ Kashimano kamino aran 
kagiri wa^'^ which may be freely rendered as : — 

“No monster can move tlie Kaname Rock, 

Though he tug at it never so hard, 

For over it stands, resisting the shock, 

The Kashima Kami on guard, 

W. L. HILDBURGH. 


* Perhaps a similar idea underlies the belief that to hear a cuckoo for the first time in th^ year 
while in a privy is unlucky (Bhman, oy. cit.^ p- 330), for the cuckoo is a bird which is associated, with 
a land of the dead, and when its call is first heard it is perhaps thought to be but newly arrived 
from that land. 

f As examples of the evils which the supernatural beings inhabiting privies are thought to be 
able to cause, there may be cited, as the threatened consequences of spitting in a privy, ophthalmia 
(^Shinto ^ loc. cxt.')y blindness (de Becker, op, cit.^ p. 152), and a “rough” mouth (Ehman, op, cit.^ 
p. 336). 

J Manners and Cmtoms of the Japanese in the Nineteenth Century. London, 1841, p. 177. 

§ E. M. Satow, Afurray’a liandhooh for Japan^ 1st edition. Yokohama, 1881, p. 412. 

II J. Hattori, “ Destructive Earthquakes in Japan,” in Trans, Asiatic Soo. JUpan^ Vol. VI, p. 251. 
This paper gives (pp. 250, 251) an account of the Japanese belief as to the causes of earthquakes^ 
including the one concerning the great catfish (or, according to early records, earthquake insect) 
believed to live under Japan, to whose movements earthquakes were ascribed, which, togetlier with 
the means by which it is kept comparatively quiet, is referred to in the verse above. 
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Europe: WitclLcraft. Murray. 

Child-Sacrifloe amon^^ European Witches. By M. A. Murray* Qi 

In studyiag the cult of the witches, plaiu and irrefragable proof is found that U•^ 
the personage called by Christian writers “ the Devil,’’ was considered by the witches 
themselves to be God incarnate as a man. To this deity they made sacrifices of 
various kinds, the most important of such s aerifies being that of a child. The child 
was either a witch’s child, or was unbaptised ; in other words, it did not belong to 
the Christian Church. This was an important point, and' was the reason why 
unbaptised children were thought ta be in more danger from witches than the 
baptised, ‘‘If there be ante children unbaptised, or not garded. with* the signe of the 
“ crosse, or oriitons ; then the witches may or doo catch them from their mothers 
“ sides in the night, or out of their cradles, or otherwise kill them with their 
“ ceremonies.”* The same author quotes the following as among the crimes laid to 
the charge of witches : “They sacrifice their own children to the devil before 
“ baptism, holding them up in the air to him, and thrust a needle into their 
“ brains”; and “ they burn their children when they have sacrified them.”t Boguet 
says : “ Les Matrones & sage femmes ont accoustome d’offrir u Satan les petits 
enfans qu’elles re 9 oiuent, & puis les faire mourir auant qu’ils soient baptisez» 
“ par le moye d’vne grosse espingle qu’elles leur enfoncent dans le cerueau.”{ 
Boguet’s words imply that this was done at every birth at which a witch officiated ; 
but it is very certain that this could not have been the case. The sacrifice was 
probably made for some special purpose, for which a new-born child was the 
appropriate victim. 

The most detailed account of these sacrifices is given in the trial of the Paris 
witches (1679-81), whom Madame de Montespan consulted. The whole ceremony 
was performed to the end that the love of Louis XIV should return to Madame de 
Montespan, at that time his discarded mistress ; it seems to be a more or less dis- 
torted fertility rite, hence its use on this occasion. The Abbe Guibourg was the 
sacrificing priest, and from other indications be appears to have been the Chief or 
Master of the witches, who, before a less educated tribunal, would have been called 
the Devil. Both he and the girl Montvoisin were practically agreed as to- the rite ; 
though, from the girl’s words, it would appear that the child was already dead, 
while Guibourg’s evidence implies that it was alive. The evidence of both witnesses 
was given gravely and soberly, and without torture. The Montvoisin girl, who was 
18 years* old, stated that she had presented “a la messe de Madame de Montespan, 
“ par I’ordre de sa m^re, un enfant paraissant n6 avant terme, le mit dans un bassin, 
“ Guibourg r^gorgea, versa dans le calice, et ‘consacra le sang avec hostie.”§ 
Guibourg’s evidence shows that the sacrifice was so far from being uncommon that 
the assistants were well used to the work, and did all that was required^ with the 
utmost celerity : “ II avait achete un ecu I’enfant qui fut sacrifie a cette messe qui 
“ lui fut present^ par une grande fille et ayant tire du sang de I’enfant qu’il piqua 
“ h la gorge avec un canif, il en versa dans le calice, apres quoi I’enfant fut retire 
“ et emporte dans un autre lieu dont ensuite ' on lui rapporta le coeur et les 
“ entrailles pour en faire une deuxieme [oblation] .”j| 

The whole of this ceremony seems to be traditional. Such a custom would 
account for the continued belief, in early times, of the blood or flesh of a sacrificed 
child in the most holy of religious rites. The belief is preserved in the accusations 


* Beg. .Scot: Discqverie of Witoheraft* Book III, ch. 1, Ed. 1584. 
t Id. ib. 

j Boguet: Dmours des Soraiers^ p. 205, Ed. 1608. 

§ Eavaisson: Archives de la JSastille. 1679-81, p. 334. 

II Id. ib., p. 365. 
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brouglat constant! j against the Jews, and it occurs also in Christian legend, notably 
the Holy G-rail : The bishop took a wafer which was made in th^ likeness of 
bread, and at the lifting up there came a figure in the likeness of a child, and 
the visage was as red and as bright as any fire, and smote himself into that 
“ bread, so that they all saw that the bread was formed of a fleshly man. And 
then he put it into the holy vessel again,”^ The same idea is expressed with, 
even more precise and ghastly detail in a legend of Christian Egypt : When the 
“ time of the Mysteries arrived, there appeared to the three of them as it were a 
child on the table. And when the priest stretched out his hand to break the 
bread, behold the angel of the Lord came down from heaven with a knife in his 
“ hand, and he slew the child and pressed out his blood into the cup ; and when 
“ the priest broke off from the bread small members, the old mail drew nigh that 
he might partake of the Holy Offering, and a piece of living flesh smeared and 
“ dripping with hlood was given to him.^’f 

In Scotland it was firmly believed that sacrifices of children took place in all 
classes of society : “The justices of the peace were seen ftoiliaHy conversing with 
“ the foul fiend, to whom one in Dumfriesshire actually offered up his firstborn 
“ child immediately after birth, stepping out with it in bis arms to the staircase, 
“ where the devil stood ready, as it was suspected, to receive the innocent victim.’’^ 
In the later witch trials the sacrifice of the chiJd seems to have been made after 
its death, as in the case of the old Witch of Calder, who was accused of casting a 
spell on Lord Torphichen’s son. She gave her evidence readily, without any 
suggestion of torture, and acknowledged that she had given her dead child, as 
Sinclair puts it, “to the devil, not only the soul, hut the corpse, without a 
burying.”§ 

It is possible that the killing of children by poison was one method of sacrifice 
when the cuk was decadent and victims difficult to obtain. Both Reginald Scot, 
writing in 1584, and Sinistrari d’Ameno in the following century, state that “this 
“ must be an infallible rule that everie fortnight, or at j;he least everie month, each 
“ witch must kill one child at the least for hir part.”|| It is impossible to believe 
in any great frequency of this sacrifice, hut there is considerable foundation in fact 
for' the statement that children were killed, and it accounts as nothing else can for 
the cold-blooded murders® of children of which the witch^p were sometimes accused. 
The accusations seem to have been substantiated on several occasions, the method 
of sacrifice being by poison.lf 

The sacrifice of a child was usually performed as a paeans of procuring certain 
magical materials or powers, which were obtained by preparing the sacrificed bodies 
ill several* ways. Scot says that the flesh of the child w||s boiled and consumed by 
the witches, for two purposes. Of the thicker part of t|ie concoction “they make 
“ ointments, whereby they ride in the aire ; but the thinper portion they put into 
“ flaggons, whereof whosoever drinketh, observing certeine ceremonies, immediatelie 
“ becometh a maister or rather a mistresse in that practise and facultie.”^* The 
gang of JParis witches confessed that they “ distilled ” th^ entrails of the sacrificed, 

* Malory : Moi'te d' Arthur^ Bk. Ill, ch. 101. See also Bvane : High History of the Holy 
Grail, Branch T, Title 6. 

f Budge : Paradise of the Pathers^ 11, pp. 169-60. 

j Sharpe : Historical Account of Witchcraft m Scotland, p. 147. 

§ Sinclair : Satan's ImisiUe World Piscovered^ p. 262. 

11 Reg. Scot, : Blscoverie of Witchcraft^ Bk. Ill, ch. 2. Sinistrari d’Ameno : Pemonialty, 
p. 27. 

^ See,, amongst others, the account of Mary Johnson (Essex, 1646), who was accused of 
poisoning two children. The symptoms suggest strychnine. Howell : StMe Trials^ IV, €44, 846. 

** Reg. Scot., op, cit.j Bk. iii, ch 1. 
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child after Guibourg had celebrated the mass for Madame de Montespan, the 
method being probably that described by Scot, A variant occurs in both France 
and Scotland, and is interesting as throwing light on the reasons for some of the 
savage rites of the witches : “Pour ne confesser iamais le secret de Tescole, on faict 
“ an sabbat vne paste de millet noir, avec de la poudre du foje de quelque enfant 
“ non baptise qii’on faict secher, puis meslant cette poudre avec ladicte paste, elle a 
“ cette vertu de taciturnity : si bien que qui en mange ne confesse iamais,”'’^ At 
Forfar, in 1661, Helen Guthrie and four others exhumed the body of an unbaptised 
infant, which was buried in the churchyard near the south-east door of the church, 
and took several pieces thereof, as the feet, hands, a part of the head, and a part 
“ of the buttock, and they made a pie thereof that they might eat of it, that hy 
“ this means they might never make a confession (as they thought) of their witch- 
crafts.”t Here the idea of sympathetic magic is very clear ; by eating the .flesh 
of a child who had never spoken articulate words, the witches’ own tongues would 
be unable to articulate, ^ M, A. MURRAY. 


REVIEWS. 

Indian Antiquities. Cousens : Long*linrst. 

Bijdpur and iU Architectural Remains^ toith an Historical Outline of the QC 
^Adil Shdhi Dynasty. By Henry Cousens. 4to. 132 pp., cxviii Plates, Uu 
28 Illustrations. Bombay Government Central Press. 1916. Price 3/. l5. %d. 

Ham, pi Ruins Described and Illustrated. By A. H. Longhurst. Medium, 8vo. 
144 pp., 69 Illustrations. Madras: Government Press. 1917. Price, 3 rupees. 

These reports, issued by the Archaeological Survey of India, describe the 
remains of two great cities in southern India. 

The region included in the kingdom of Bijapur was occupied from an early 
period hy Hindu dynasties, the last of which, that of the Deogiri Yadavas, fell 
before the assault of the Miisalmfm Alau-d-din Khilji in a.I). 1294. In the middle 
of the fifteenth century a new State was founded by a Turkish adventurer, Yusuf 
‘Adil Shah, who died in 1511. After the short reigns of three worthless princes, 
’Ali ^Adil Shah reigned from 1557 to 1579. The last notable figure in the faifiily 
was that of the heroic queen, Chand BIbi, familiar to readers of the novel of 
Meadows Taylor. The State fell into decay owing to pressure from the Marathas 
and the Mughals, and its independent existence ended with the capture of the city 
by the Emperor Anrangzeh in 1686. The Marathas, in their usual fashion, pillaged 
the city, and stripped the buildings of any wood and metal work which could be 
removed. The site became covered with, jungle, and little was known of it till 
recent times. In 1885 the headquarters of the British District of Bjjapur were 
-removed from Kaladgi to the ancient capital, and some of the buildings were 
utilised for public purposes. In this process of conversion much damage was done ; 
blit in more recent years a scheme of restoration has been carried out, and 3Ir. 
Cousens, who has been for many years engaged on. the work, has now completed a 
survey and compiled this fine monograph. The Bombay Press deserves much credit 
for the excellence of the typography and illustrations. 

All who are interested in Indian art and architecture must consult this volume. 
When Yusuf ‘Adil Shah commenced to build his new city he seems to have found 
little but a few huts on the site. The mosques, tombs, and palaces built by the 
reigning family were erected hy Musalman architects, who drew their inspiration 
from Persia end Mughal India ; but they utilised the native workmen and their 
methods. The type of arch which they are said to have invented was really 

* De Lancre : TahleaUf p. 128. 

< f Kinlocli and Baxter : Reliquim AiKt\g%(B Scoticce^ p. 121. 
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borrowed from northern India, but their style was deeply influenced by the environ- 
ment. They were specially skilled in the use of concrete, and their hanging vaults 
are still a marvel to the engineers of our day. The most beautiful buildings which 
survive in spite of ill-treatment and neglect are the Ibrahim Bauza, the tomb of 
Ibrahim Shah II ; the Gol Gambaz or “ Round Dome,” which covers the remains of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Shah II, the vault of which is rivalled only by that of the 
Pantheon ; the Anand and Asar Mahalls, the latter containing two hairs from the 
beard of the Prophet ; the Mehtar Mahal I and the Sat Manzil. A ghastly record 
of ancient cruelties is the great baobab tree which was the scene of constant 
executions. Mr, Cousens gives a good account of the famous old guns at Bijapur, 
One piece, known as Malik-i-Maidan, “Monarch of the Field,” was cast in 1549 ; 
it is 14" feet 4 inches long, the bore at the muzzle 2 feet 4 inches, the weight 
about 55 tons. The Lauda Qassab, another howitzer, weighs 47 tons. 

Mr. Longhurst in his account of the Hampi ruins describes the site of the 
great Hindu city of Yijayanagar, “ City of Victory,” which is also the meaning of 
the name of Bijapur. It dates from 1336, and for two-and-a-half centuries its rulers 
gallantly opposed the southward progress of the Musalmans. Its last ruler, Btoa 
Raja, treated his hereditary enemies with haughty insolence, and this led to his 
being attacked by a confederacy of the Musalman Sultans of southern India, among 
whom the leading spirit was ’Ali ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur. The Hindu monarch was 
defeated at the battle of Talikota in 1565. He was captured, slain in cold blood, 
and his capital was sacked and destroyed with a thoroughness which recalls German 
methods. The Jami’ Masjid, the great mosque at Bijapur, was erected from the 
spoils as a memorial of the victory. 

Numbers of images, carvings, and inscriptions, cut in the hard granite of the 
locality, much more durable than the trap rock of Bijapur, survive ; hut the super- 
structure of most of the buildings was of wood, and now only the massive platforms 
remain. The most interesting relies ai'e the waterworks which supplied the city. 

Mr. Longhurst gives an adequate account of all that is to be seen, but his 
report is naturally much less interesting than that of Mr. Cousens. He has wasted 
space in attempting to compile a sort of manual of Hinduism, mostly derived from 
well-known printed sources. This was foreign to his task as an archaeologist, 
presents few features of interest, and in some cases the work of previous writers 
has not been adequately acknowledged. W. CROOKE. 


Africa, West : Linguistics. ^ Sumner. 

A Handbook of the Mende Language. By the Rev. A. T. Sumner, B.A. Q© 
(Assistant Principal, Albert Academy, Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa). UU 
Freetown: Government Printing Office. 1917. 

The present work is designed to provide convenient material for the study of 
one of the most important languages in the Sierra Leone Protectorate. Such a 
work is necessary for practical purposes, as most of the published material consists 
of formal grammar and vocabulary beyond the requirements of the beginner. Though 
similar in purpose, Mr. Sumner’s book appears more elementary than that of Migeod. 
The Handbook contains an introductory part dealing with pronunciation and euphonic 
changes, and forty-three graduated lessons each consisting of models, rules, vocabulary, 
and exercise. Then follow twenty-three pages of reading lessons, with a Mende- 
English and English-Mende vocabulary of sixty-three pages. 

Mr.. Sumner’s book is a useful and helpful aid to the acquisition of a sound 
knowledge of the Mende language. SIDNEY H, RAY. 
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India : Arolieeology. Yazdani. 

Megaliths of the Deccan — A JSfeto Feature of them. By Ghulam Yazdani, 

M.A., Superintendent of Archaeology, Hyderabad. Uf 

We have received the Journal of the Hyderabad Archceological Society iox 1917^ 
which is quite up to the mark of that for 1916 (noticed in Man, 1917, 107). As 
in that predecessor, the article of most interest to the anthropologist is in reference 
to the megalithic remains of the Deccan, or rather to marks found on the pottery 
discovered in them. A plate is given containing 131 varieties of these marks,- some 
of which are very complicated, while others are quite simple, and therefore naturally 
resemble those found in other and far distant places. 

An article on “ Qarla and its Remains,” by T, Strinivas, gives (amongst other 
particulars) an account of what is virtually a megalithic temple, “the walls being 
“ double throughout, the inner ones in the shrines and ante-chambers being built of 
“ large blocks of stone laid horizontally. . . . The whole structure is erected 

“ without mortar, the joints being carefully fitted.” 

In another article on the foundation and growth of the City of Hyderabad, by 
P. A. Bhaunani, C.E., mention is made (on the authority of Tavernier) of a stone 
in the Mecca Masjid in that city “of such prodigious bulk that it was fi^e years 
“ before five or six hundred men continually engaged could cut it out of its place ; 
“ they were also to roll it along upon an engine with wheels, upon whiph they 
“ brought it to the Paged, and several affirmed to me that there were 1,400 oxen 
“ to draw it.” This was in the time of the Emperor Aurungzebe. A. L. L. 


ANTHEOPOLOGIOAL NOTE. 

In 1915 the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, became the possessors Qfl 
of the library and life-long ^collections of the late F. W. Rudler, who was mO 
Professor and Dean of the College in the years 1876-80, and subsequently Curator 
of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. (For Obituary and 
portrait see Man for March, 1915, p. 33.) 

His library, consisting of some 2,000 ^volumes and 4,000 pamphlets, has been 
tabulated and cross-indexed, and his extensive collection of rocks, fossils, &c., care- 
fully labelled. The mineralogical collection has been made available for teaching 
and demonstration purposes, while the archseological and other specimens have been 
added to the College Museum. ^ 

The additions thus made to the College collections, further assisted by the 
foundation of the “F. W. Rudler Gedogical Research Scholarship,” have greatly 
increased the facilities for research work, particularly in the subject of geology. 

Monsieur Jules Benaerts, the eminent Belgian sculptor (of the Royal Academy 
of Brussels), has executed a life-size medallion of Prof essor . Rudler, which has been 
framed in oak and placed in the wall of the College quadrangle, and below it a 
brass tablet (executed by Messrs. G. Maile and Sod, of Euston Road, London), 
bearing the inscription, “ In memory of F. W. Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S., 1840-1915, 
“ Professor in this College, 1876-80, and Founder of the College Museum,” has 
been aflixed to a polished slab of Welsh marble specially cut for the purpose from 
the Narberth Quarries, Pembrokeshire. 

Professor Rudler’s numerous friends, and all concerned in the welfare of the 
College, will be pleased to know that the collections which he formed with so much 
ability have thus been made available for the furtherance of those studies in which 
he was so deeply interested, and to which he devoted the labours of a lifetime. 

On behalf of the College, 

S. G. RUDLER (One of the Governors). 


Bteb and Spottiswooub, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, London, B.C. 4; 
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Dr. Joseph Deniker. By Arthur Keithy Jf.T)., F.B.S,, and A. C. QA 
Haddon, Sc.D.y KHS, UU 

It is with much regret that we record the death of Dr. Joseph Deniker on 
March 18tb, 1918, in the sixtj-seventh year of his age. He was horn in Astrakan, 
Russia, in 1852, studying first in Petrograd and afterwards at the University of 
Paris, where he was awarded his Doctorate in Science in 1886. In Paris he studied 
under Broca, M. de Lacaze-Duthiers, Topinard, and other distinguished French 
anthropologists, and in due time became himself a leader in the Parisian School of 
Anthropology — the centre of anthropological research. From the beginning to the 
end of his strenuous life he was a student of Human Races, an Ethnologist, yet it 
was as an anatomist, by his important contribution to our knowledge of the anthropoid 
apes, that he first won for himself an international reputation. The authorities of 
the Natural History Museum in Paris had entrusted him with the examination of 
two rare specimens — one the foetus of a gorilla at the fifth or sixth month of 
gestation, and the other a foetal gibbon about full time. These Deniker made the 
subject of an exhaustive study, the results of which are embodied in his ‘‘ Rechorches 
“ Anatomiques et Embryologiques sur les Singes Anthropoid es,” which appeared in 
1885 (Arch. Zool. Exper., 1885, Series II — III, pp. 265, 8 Plates). His monograph 
is an example of how such studies should be recorded — clear, exact, and detailed, 
and yet done with a perspective which will have a permanent value. He found 
that all the essential characters of the gorilla were already marked in the foetus j 
the crowd of brutal features, which make the adult animal so unlike man in 
outward appearance, began to appear with the eruption of the first permanent molar 
teeth. His research led him to support Huxley’s dictum that the structural 
difiPerences which separate man from the anthropoid apes were not greater than those 
which separate the anthropoids from monkeys. may quote here a note I wrote to. 
an '■‘Introduction to the Study of the Anthropoid Apes,” published originally in 
Hatural Science (1896, Vol. IX): “Deniker’s is the best work upon the Gorilla.”^ 
In conjunction with Dr. Boulart he wrote a paper on the laryngeal air sacs of 
anthropoid apes (Journ. Anal, et Physiol., 1886, \'ol. 22, p. 51); his investigations 
into the age transformation of the gorilla’s skull appeared in 1885 (Bull. Soc. 
d^A?iihrop., 1885, p. 703). 8o far as I know these are all the contributions made to 
the anatomical side of Anthropology. He was, as I have already^ said, an Ethnologist,, 
and in this role his studies include peoples inhabiting all parts of both the Old and 
the New World. From 1880 onwards he systematically collected data relating to 
the physical characters of races and peoples, and by the end of the century was in 
a position to commence the great task of his life — the classification of Human Races. 
At an early point of his career he realised that a classification founded on a single 
character — such as the shape of the cranium — could never give a natural classification 
of races. All the physical characters of the body — stature, proportion of limb and , 
trunk, pigmentation, hair- texture, anatomical features, &c. — had to be used as a basis.. 

In 1889 appeared his first essay on classification, but it took him ten years 
more before his knowledge was ripe enough for publication in book-form. In 1900 
appeared in the Contemporary Scientific Series, under the editorship of Havelock 
Ellis, that condensed compendium of ethnology — The Races of Man. In that work 
he came to the conclusion that we must recognise at least twenty-nine racial elements 
in the world’s population. While his investigations included the world’s population 
his attention was centred more directly on the racial elements to be found amongst . 
the peoples of Europe. At the same time as Dr. J. Deniker was collecting data 
bearing on the ethnology of Europe in Paris, Dr. Wm. Z. Ripley, of Columbia 
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University, was engaged on a similar task in New York. Dr. Ripley, using head 
form as his chief guide, came to the conclusion that Europeans were compounded 
from three racial stocks ; Deniker recognised six races, with four subsidiary or sub- 
races — ten all told. Ripley’s classification has the merit of simplicity, but time will 
show that Deniker’s comes nearest the truth. Deniker had the advantage of a 
training which qualified him to estimate the relative value of anatomical structures 
as “ counters ” in classification. No modern student can aiFord to remain ignorant of 
Deniker’s Les Races de V Europe any more than of Ripley’s The Races of Europe. 
Both authors have taken enormous pains to collect all available data and to arrange 
their collections in an exact and systematic manner. Deniker, in his happy position 
of chief libraidan to the Natural History Museum in Paris, used his opportunities 
with great success. In 1910 he issued in the Bulletin de la Societe d' Anthropologies 
his collected data bearing on the pigmentation . of European peoples. He acted as 
secretary for France in the compilation of the Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
Plis interests were wide and varied — in books as well as in men, in Social vScience 
as much as iu Anthropology and Geography. He was Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, Doctor of Laws of the University of Aberdeen, he served as president 
of the Socidtd d’Anthropologie, of the Societe de Geographie, of the Association des 
Bibliothecaires Universitaires^ and of the Societe pour la propagation des Langues 
etrangere? iu France. In 1904 the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
invited him to give the Huxley Memorial Lecture — the highest honour at its disposal. 
He was elected an Honorary Fellow of our Institute in 1895. Dr. Deniker died at 
36, Rue GeofFroy, Saint-Hilaire, Paris, which had long been his home, where he leaves 
a sorrowing widow and family. KEITH. 


I am pleased to have, the opportunity of acknowledging my appreciation of the 
etlmologioal investigations and publications of my friend Joseph Deniker, whose 
recent, death we alL deplore. He^ was always ready to help others, and I have a 
pleasant recollection of visiting him in his house in the Jardin des Plantes, which 
he stated with Justifiable pride was the one once occupied by BufFon. 

Being chief librarian of the National Museum of Natural History iu Paris, 
Dr. Deniker had an, e?:pert knowledge of bibliography and access to a first-class 
library, .so it is not surprising that he had a remarkably wide knowledge of the 
literature of physical and cultural anthropology, as well as of that of other sciences. 
He was in daily contapt with the professors and staffs of the various departments 
that cluster- around the Jardin des Plantes, and, equally naturally, he made the 
acquamtance of many serious travellers and field-workers. He thus had exceptional 
facilities for learning about all the investigations that were being made in the natural 
sciences, and of these he made full use, as is indicated by the diversity of his 
publications, of which pnly a very Tew can here be alluded to. Further, he investi- 
gated natives from many parts of the world who have been exhibited in Paris. 
These circumstances explain how he has been able to write about the anatomy of 
the orang-utan, the embryology of anthropoid apes, and give useful papers on the 
Chukchi, Kalmuk, GUiak, Turki, Tatar, Carib, Fuegian, tribes of Senegal and Dahomy, 
Hamites, Hottentot, Pygmy?, not to mention many other peoples. On account of his 
general and bibliographical knowledge, he was invited to collaborate with Dr. P. 
Hyades in .the pi'oductiou of the seventh volume — “ Anthropologic, Ethnographic” of 

Mission seientijique du Cap Eorn^ 1882-88'; Paris, 3891. This is acknowledged 
to he ‘‘the most important extant study of Yabgan anthropology . . . and earlier 
“ writers may be safely neglected.” His painstaking researches on the races and 
peoples pf Europe have been universally recognised as masterly productions, and as 
n token of the esteem with which he was held in this country, our Institute invited 
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him to deliver the Huxlej Lecture for 1904, and awarded to him the Huxley medal 
{Journ, Antkr. InsL, XXXIV, p. 181). 

His book, The Races of Man : an Outline of Anthropology and Ethnography 
(London : 1900), still remains the best systematic introduction to the science of Man, 
in which a mass of information is imparted clearly and succinctly ; adequate references 
are given, and there are numerous excellent illustrations. A good example of the 
breadth and depth of Dr. Deniker’s studies will be found in his introduction to 
The Gods of Northern Buddhism, by Alice Getty (Oxford : 1914), which is a most 
valuable general survey of Buddhism, in which he deals with : Buddha ; the teach- 
ing, its propagation and modifications ; the expansion of Buddhism; the religious 
community ; a short survey of Buddhist art ; and convents, temples, and sacred 
images. Finally, as an example of his bibliographical labours, mention may be made 
of his Bibliographie des traveaux scientifiques (sciences mathematiqueSy physiques^ ei 
naturelles) puhlies par les societes savantes de la France depuis Vorigine ju>squ'en 
1888. * I. Ain-Orne (Paris, Imprimerie nationale : 1916). The laborious character 
of this useful work can be gauged by the fact that it contains 16,194 entries, and, 
doubtless the remaining portion was well in hand. 

British Anthropologists oflPer to their colleagues in a sorely-tried country, at a 
moment fateful in history, their heartfelt sympathy on the loss of a diligent and. 
erudite student, whose name will retain a high place in the history of our science. . 

ALFRED C. HADDON;, 


Malta: Geology. Fenton, 

The Maltese Cart Ruts. By Captain E. G, Fe7iton, R,A.M,C, ill 

Malta as it exists to-day might be looked upon as having attained almost 
as .high a degree of agricultural development as it is possible for any small state to 
attain, considering its situation and its present rather unfavourable climatic conditions. 
T said almost, for, although most of the island is subdivided by stone walls into 
thousands of little fields which are cultivated throughout like kitchen gardens, yet 
there are to be seen here and there small barren patches where the original bedrock 
shows on the surface in its old-time nakedness. In fact, we might say that the 
Maltese take as much as it is possible to take out of the parts of the island which 
are under (jultivation, and are, as far as their means allow them, slowly reclaiming 
the uncultivated bare areas. 

History relates that some five or six centuries ago a large portion of the surface 
of Malta was naked and uncultivated, and that for some considerable time after the 
occupation of the island by the Knights (a.u. 1520), the inhabitants regularly imported 
thousands of shiploads of earth, and spread it over the ground to make a skin of 
soil for cultivation. The inhabitants of Malta are by nature very industrious, and 
the conditions of peace which they have enjoyed since the occupation of the island, 
first by the Knights and afterwards by the British, have enabled them to bring 
their little state to a condition of agricultural perfection which, considering all the 
adverse circumstances of climate, distance from markets, etc., with which they have 
to contend, might he regarded as model. 

For one half of the year, from May to November, practically no rain falls on 
Malta, and although during the other half year there is a fair average rainfall, yet 
the desiccating action of the summer so predominates over the winter rains that if 
it were not for the number of sheltering stone walls which are erected all over the 
island, and the artificial watering carried on by the natives, Malta would soon be 
reduced to the semi-barren rock condition which it was in some centuries ago. This 
condition of affairs is characteristic of many parts of the littoral of the Mediterranean, 
and it is a curious fact that although there is, as a rule, in most places a fair total 
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annual rainfall, the conditions found are of arid, dried-up countries. A rainfall of 
25 or even 30 inches does not seem to help a country if it all falls in one short 
season and leaves the land parched for the rest of the year. 

The stone walls, then, and the artificial watering, are the preservation of Malta, 
and these could only be carried out in a country protected from plunder and pillage. 
Let us now visit some of the barren patches alluded to as existing here and there 

over the island, and we shall be 
surprised to see what seem to be 
peculiar cart ruts cut in the hard 
rock. Fig. 1, from a photograph 
kindly given me by Professor 
Zammit, shows these ruts. They 
always, as we see there, run in 
parallel pair«, and are cut to a 
depth of anything from a few 
inches up to 2 feet or more. In 

this photograph the ruts are seen 
cut in the corralline crag which 
covers a great part of the higher 
levels of Malta. This corralline 
crag is a fairly hard rock, and the 
amount of traffic necessary to cut 
the rocks shown in the illustration 
must have been considerable, and 
prolonged for a good period. Pro- 
fessor Zammit informs me that these 
island, and I have seen them myself in 
was an extensive amount 



Fig. 1.— cart ruts to the north op d weir a, on 

THE WAY PROM NAXXAR TO ST. PAUL’S BAY, 


ruts are found in abundance all over the 
many places, so we must conclude that at one time there 
of carting carried on in Malta. 

Various writers have mentioned the Maltese cart ruts, and it has been generally 
assumed that they date from prehistoric times, and might even belong to the Nealithis 
period, and I may state here that Professor Zammit, who is the greatest living 
authority on the archaeology of 
Malta, holds the view that they 

are of Neolithic origin. During the ■ 

autumn and winter of 1916 I was 
enabled to visit Malta on various 
occasions, and once I lived a fort- 
night on the island. During these 
visits I made a detailed study as 
far as I could of the cart ruts, and 
I will give as concisely as I can 
the results of my work on them. 

I found that they often branched 
and came together again in a way 
which suggested a modern railway 
junction. They varied considerably 
in depth, and passing down the face of a hill I found they zig-zagged, always 
choosing a moderate gradient. 

I also found in this place other pairs of ruts running independently of the 
first, also passing over the side of the hill and following practically the same 
direction. These latter were only a few yards from the former, and it would 
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seem that when one pair of ruts became worn too deep another track was 
started. 

I found that in no place was there mj sign of a groove cut by horses’ feet 
between the ruts, but the space between them was rough, hummocky, and showed 
no signs whatever of wearing. 

Now in Patagonia, where I lived for several years, I noticed that on the tracks 
made on the pampas by bullock carts there was no wearing down between the 
wheels, as the bullocks walk in the ruts made by the wheels. In the case of 
Malta, however, no bullock could walk in the mts, as they are too narrow, too 
clean cut, and too deep to afford a footing to any animal. 

An average rut will be found to be about 3 inches wide at the bottom, and, 
with the sides sloping apart slightly, will be about 8 or 9 inches wide at the top. 
From this we are driven to conclude that the motive power which propelled the 
vehicles which cut the ruts was something other than horses walking between the 
shafts, or bullocks walking at the side. 

And the only power we can think of is human power, in the shape of a 
number of men drawing waggons. It has been suggested to me that the vehicles 
which passed over these ruts had runners and not wheels, but as I found that the 
floor of the ruts is, as a rule, very undulatory, and that the individual undulations 
are often very short and sharp, I concluded that this suggestion must be negatived. 
This undulatory condition of the floor of the ruts, coupled with the fact that the 
ruts are often very deep, and that the space between them is generally very 
hummocky and rough, led me to believe that the Maltese cart 'ruts were cut by 
vehicles having high, strong wheels. I noticed then that most of the Maltese carts 
have high wheels, and on one occasion I measured a typical one, I found the 
diameter of the wheel was 5 ft, 4 in., and the distance from the outside of the 
tyre of one wheel to the corresponding point on the other was 4 ft. 8 in. 

I then went along to one of the cart rut areas and measured some of the ruts, 
and I found that in a typical place the distance between the points corresponding 
to the outside of the tyres was 4 ft. 9 in. The inside distance was 4 ft, 4 in. 
From this it would seem that the ruts were made by vehicles with wheels’ much the 
same size as the present-day Maltese carts and with axles the same length. In one 
place I found a modern track joining an old pair of ruts, and the modern wheels 
seemed to fit the old tracks perfectly. This fact would lead us to believe that the 
ruts possess no real antiquity, but were formed on the island a century or so back, 
before macadamised roads came into use. If, however, the reader were to take the 
trouble to go over a number of the bare cart rut areas and study these old tracks 
carefully, I think he would be convinced that, notwithstanding the above-mentioned fact, 
the ruts have no stamp of modernity. 

The pat^nation of the surface, the fact that they are often worn away and 
obliterated in places, to reappear again a little further along, impress the observer 
with the fact of their age. 

But in addition to these there are other facts even more convincing. 

One day down at Marsa Sirocco I noticed a pair of ruts running out into the 
sea, and I could trace them some distance under the water. This points to some 
antiquity, as a subsidence of this portion of the island must have occurred since they 
were formed, I am told by Professor Zammit that they are often seen running into 
the sea in other parts of the island also ; if so, the subsidence must have been general 
and not local, and consequently argues a greater antiquity still. As far as I could 
find out, since Valetta harbour first began to be used to the present day there has 
been no noticeable alteration in the level of the land round about it. But to me, 
one of the strongest bits of evidence of the great antiquity of these cart ruts is the 
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fact that in some places where they are found cut in the coralline crag, the surface 
is so rough, jagged, and hummocky, that no living creatures, human or otherwise, 
could possibly maintain a footing if dragging a heavy load behind them. And I 
have found considerable lengths of ruts cut deeply through the roughest of this crag. 

Sitting out on the island one evening I came to the conclusion that these roads 
were in use at a time when Malta was covered with a rich soft soil, for I could not 
imagine a few centuries ago, when earth in all forms was a very valuable commodity, 
that the natives would use it simply for roadmaking, especially when you think that 
such material would have to be renewed every year, as, being constantly broken up 
by the traffic, it would be blown away by every wind into the sea. Then again, if 
macadam was used some trace of the broken stones would have remained to the 
present day, but I have never seen any sign whatever of same. I conclude from 
this that the Maltese cart ruts were cut by wheeled vehicles in some former time 
when the climate of this portion, of the Mediterranean was moister and more 
salubrious than it is at present. ' 

It has been stated by Bradley, in his book on Malta and the Mediterranean 
Race^ that the cart ruts disappear over the cliffs on the south side of the island 
and reappear again on the Island of Filfla, 3 miles out to sea. Now this island is 
only a small rock a hundred yards or so across, and its sides are precipitous all 
round. The channel between it and the main land is deep, and large steamers can 
pass between. 8o if cart ruts disappear over the cliff on the south side and reappear 
again on Filfla it would be absolute proof of the antiquity of the cart ruts. 

I asked Professor Zammit if this were the case, and he told me that although 
he had visited Filfla on several occasions, he had never seen the ruts on its surface, 
but as it had been used as a target constantly during the last thirtj^ years by the 
naval people, most of the original surface had been broken away. 1 myself walked 
several miles along the cliffs on the south side of Malta, and although I saw typical 
ruts in more than one place I never saw any of them actually running over* the 
edge. On many parts of Malta, and to a much greater extent on Gozo, there are 
abundant megalithic, remains belonging' to the dolmen period or latter half of the 
Neolithic, I have endeavoured to find if there was any connection between these 
remains and the cart ruts, but the evidence seems to prove that there was none. 
The ruts in no way converge towards the megalithic remains, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the latter the ruts are often scarce. The abundance and size of these mega- 
lithic remains, and the magnificent workmanship displayed in the rock-hewn temples, 
shows that at the close of the Neolithic period Malta must have had a fairly moist 
climate and was capable of sustaining a fairly large population. Recent geological 
study baa shown that after the ice of the Wiirm age had retreated there were 
several minor oscillations of climate, such as the turbarian and forrestian described 
by Geikie, and it is quite possible that these oscillations extended well into historic 
times, and even into the Iron Age, for it is impossible tb think that the 
enormous climatic disturbances which took place during the Ice Age could have 
subsided suddenly without leaving some minor pulsations behind. If so, it is. quite 
possible that between two and three thousand years ago Malta was much moister 
and a more salubrious country than it is at present. 

All over Malta |here is evidence of a former higher rainfall, in the shape of 
deep dried up river valleys, cut often for hundreds of feet in the solid rock. Small 
streams still run down these valleys when there is heavy rain, but even after the 
most violent storms the rivers are so insignificant that they are incapable of tearing 
up the bushes and shrubs which can be seen growing across the bottoms of the 
valleys from side to side, and we may conclude that thete is no perceptible deepening 
of the river valleys at present. ^ 
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It is consequently possible that as fluctuation of climate in former times was 
the rule, that the I^eolithic civilisation was brought to a close by a period of 
desiccation, and that the dawn of our Mediterranean historical period was heralded 
ill by a change to the moist again. This change was productive of “the glory 
“ that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome,” and it has been followed by 
another period of semi-desiccation, and it is in that period we now live- 

If these views are correct they will explain to some extent why the centre of 
gravity of European civilisation has worked its way north during the last thousand 
years. 

In conclusion, then, we may say that, although the Maltese cart ruts do not 
date from neolithic times, they probably took their origin in the early part of the 
Iron Age, at a time when the climate of that part of the Mediterranean was 
moister and more calculated to support a large population on the island than would 
the present conditions. 

A number of people drawing repeatedly a heavy waggon argues one thing to 
I me, and that is slavery, and to have slavery you must have a fairly large popula- 
tion. When the population is small and the people sparsely distributed, you will 
never find slavery, and a large population indicates favourable conditions for living ; 
among these a genial, moist climate AviU figure largely, and if historians would study 
a little, more the question of the climate which prevailed in former ages, they 
would probably find that from that source they would have a considerable amount 
of light thrown on the beginnings and endings of empires and nations. 

The above was written after my return from the Mediterranean in the end of 
1916. Since then I have spent nine months in Egypt and further east. When in 
^ consulted Mr. Quibell, of the Cairo Museum, and Dr. Hane, Director 
Geological Survey of Egypt, relative to a possible change of climate during 
historic times, and they both stated that they have no evidence of any such change 
since the 1st Dynasty in Egypt, but they do not negative the possibility. 

I myself, from reading Egyptian history, thought I could trace evidence of 
altered climatic conditions of the surrounding countries producing large populations 
resulting in invasions of Egypt, such as the Hyksos invasion (14th to l7th 
Dynasty), and subsequent invasions by Libyans. However, on coming home I talked 
the matter over with Professor Cole, and he advised me to get The Pulse of Asia^ 
by Ellsworth Huntingdon. I did so, and 1 cannot too strongly urge all students of 
history and climate to carefully read that excellent book. . I need not. detail here' 
the evidence he produces to show that the climate of Western and Central Asia 
has altered many times during known history, suffice it that he believes an altera- 
tion to the moist occuiTed about the sixth and seventh centuries of the Christian 
era. That period would correspond with the wave of Islanism which started in the 
Arabian Peninsula, and which is now believed to be the fourth Semitic wave which 
took origin in the same locality. I may here mention that Leonard W, King in 
A Histori/ of Babylonia and Assyria^ Vol. II, p. 119, after mentioning that the 
Semitis originated in some part of the Arabian Peninsdla, goes on to state that 
there were probably four waves of Semitic advance, and seems to think that each 
was preceded by an alteration to the moist in the climate of Arabia. He eonciudes 
as follows : “To such climatic changes, which seem, according to the latest theories, 

“ to occur in regular cycles, we may probably trace the great racial migrations from 
“ Central Arabia, which have given their inhabitants to so many countries of 
“ Western Asia and North Africa.” The Hykses invasion of Egypt, and the great 
wave of Islanism, he includes in the same, and he would have it that consequently 
in the seventh century of our era the climate of Arabia once more altered to the 
moist. * 
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It is quite possible that the Maltese cart ruts date from this latter period. 
The present Maltese carts are probably of an archssan type ; I have seen the same 
type in Egypt and in Italy, and I have seen similar cart ruts in the streets of 
Pompeii. Professor Cole has suggested that as Malta stands on a shallow platform 
it once was a much bigger island than at present, and possibly with a moist climate 
supported a large population. 

Before concluding I will mention that Professor Zammit has suggested that the 
“ ruts ” were cut first by men in the rock so as to make a track for the wheels. I 
cannot agree with this idea, for in many places I saw ruts cut a few inches deep, 
and then the wheels had shifted and cut another rut parallel to the first and only 
a few inches away from it, and between the two sets often could be seen a narrow 
flange of stone standing up. A large lumbering waggon with big wheels w^^ld 
easily shift its course when being dragged along, and cut new ruts alongside of the 
old. Such a condition is of common occurrence, and in some places two or three 
parallel ruts can’ be found, all more or less shallow. With regard to the age of the 
j-uts, I think it will be conceded that if they were cut by large, heavy wheels, 5 to 
6 feet in diameter, those* wheels must have been shod with iron, and on consulting 
with an eminent Egyptologist, I find that although small pieces of iron have been 
found in the remains of the early dynasties, iron was not in common use till 600 b.g. 
From this it would appear that the Maltese cart ruts date either from Homan times 
or since then, and I think that the early middle ages is the most likely perijod. 

Note. 

Huntingdon traces a high fluvial period before the Christian era, falling then to 
an interfluvial dry period from 400 to 600 a.d., during which the conditions were dryer 
than the present day. This latter, after 600 a.d., was in turn followed by a moist 
period, which possibly oscillated to dry again during the centuries 1,000 to 1,200, 
and again became moist in the later Middle Ages. The interfluvial period, 400 to 
600 A.D., would probably be the cause of the Decline and Fall of the Homan 
Empire, and the consequent drifting of power to the north. The cart ruts were 
possibly formed during Homan times. E. G. FENTON. 


Africa, Central: Canoes. Torday. 

Outriiffi^er Canoes in the Conigro- By E, Torday. 14 

Among my notes, the publication of which has been delayed by the war 
(there are two volumes of them in the printer’s hands — in Brussels), there is one 
referring to outriggers observed in the Congo by Captain Hilton Simpson and myself ; 
Dr. Haddon’s paper on “The Outrigger Canoe of East Africa” seems to make it 
imperative that I should mention it now. In a Baboma village, situated on the 
Kasai, river, two days’ navigation above the mouth of the Kwilu, we saw some 
dug, -outs transporting some enormous nets to the fishing ground. The nets were 
stretciied between sticks and carried upright, not unlike sails ; to counterbalance 
their weight the canoes were provided with outriggers on one side ; these were not 
improvised, but specially carved for the purpose. We photographed them, but the 
plates unfortunately perished on their way to Europe. It is, however, possible 
that Professor Starr, of Chicago, who visited the same region, may possess photo- 
graphs of them, but this may depend on the season when he travelled there, as 
fishing with nets of this kind is not practised all the year round. I was also 
told by the natives that they manufactured canoes of wickerwork covered witli hide, 
and that Professor Starr was fortunate enough to purchase one of these. I suppose 
these “ canoes ” were simply outriggers. The Baboma are frequently mistaken for 
Basongo Meno, the inhabitants of the other bank of the river. E. TOHDAY. 
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Art. Read. 

The Registration of Works of Art in Occupied Countries. By JA 

Sir C, Hercules Bead. 

A note under the above heading appears in the March number of The Burlington 
Magazine^ signed by Mr, More Adey. In such a magazine the reference is naturally 
to ancient or mediaeval works of art of European origin, but Mr. Adey’s sympathies 
are wide enough to make ’ an appeal to the readers of Man, whose interests are 
mainly anthropological. 

Mr. Adey cites first a manifesto issued through "the notorious Wolff Bureau, 
stating that, ‘‘Although the Higher German Command did all in its power during 
“ the march through Belgium to collect the art treasures of the occupied territories 
“ and p^'eserve them from destruction,” the German “ Kimstwisseuschaft ” is going yet 
further and will draw up an inventory of all art treasures in Belgium and photograph 
them, to promote the study of art. The Informations Beiges makes a caustic reply 
to this naive statement of these protectors of Belgian monuments in terms that can 
well be imagined. There is, however, a most practical side to the matter, as Mr. Adey 
points out,_ and we might here, as in other cases, learn from the enemy. His words 
are quite to the point and may as well be quoted : “ There are plenty of both 
“ officers and men in Palestine, Mesopotamia, and the less explored frontiers of 
“ Egypt, well able to use initial discrimination in registering works of art and 
“ to preserve them when found. Nor ought any objects of primitive Negro art 
“ which German Kunstforschers have missed, to be overlooked by our troops in the 
“ occupied portions — ^now almost the whole of German Africa. Several of the popular 
“ books on the African campaign by those who took part in it show excellent faculties 
“ for general observation, and the writers’ faculties should be utilised in that direction. 
“ Moreover, we already owe much knowledge of Negro art to the independent action 
“ of intelligent officials before the war.” 

Mr. Adey’s suggestion is practical and opportune, and there would not only be 
no serious difficulty in putting it into practice, but I am very sure that a large pro- 
portion of both officers and men • of our forces now in Africa would welcome so 
intelligent a diversion from the routine of field or camp life. The only danger that 
I foresee is lest some disciplinarian in a high place should promptly condemn the 
scheme as non-military and a waste of time. To avoid this it would be desirable 
to obtain a fiat from the powers at home, commending it as a means of putting the 
leisure of the soldiers to an intelligent use. To discover exactly how all this should 
be attained, in these days of multitudinous Commissions, would probably be difficult, 
though it should be possible. But that it is worth doing, and is, in fact, akin to a 
duty, will, I think, hardly be denied. C. HERCULES READ. 


Ibo : Folk-tales. 

Stories (Abstract) from the Awka Neis^hbourhood (IV). 

W, Thomas. 


Tkomas. 


By JSr. 


43 


13 . Nkenu and Okwoli. 

Nkenu* and Okwoli were good friends. Nkenu went to Okwoli’s home, and 
vice versa. Okwoli collected fish at the waterside. The wife of Nkenu went to 
Okwoli’s house. Okwoli’s wife was cooking soup. She put half the fish iu it, and 

gave it to Nkenu’s wife, who wanted fire. Nkenu’s wife said her husband was 

(useless) foolish, he could not catch big fish. Nkenu’s wife went back. Nkenu had 

some small fish, and his wife abused him. He said he would try to catch big 

fish, and asked Okwoli to go with him. Okwoli called Nkenu to come, and said 


* Kkenu, a small bird, 
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he was to watch on the tree in the middle of the river, and catch any big fish 
he saw. 

Okwoli caught many fish. Aja came. Nkenii flew at it, jumped on its head^ 
and caught its eyes. 'I'he fish dived. Okwoli’ could not see it when he came out. 
By and by Nkenu and the fish came out. Nkenn called Okwoli. Okwoli carried 
the fish and Nkenu out. Nkenu’s wife came and asked Okwoli where the fish was 
that her husband had killed. His wife said, Oh, I don’t believe he has killed any 
big fish, or at any rate not many.” Nkenu could not speak for water. His wife 
cut the fish in two and took half at a time. 

When Okwoli was ready to go, Nkenu could not fly, and Okwoli tied him to 
his back. 

Cuku told the animals, “A small bird shall kill small fish, and a big bird big 
fish.” 

14, The Old Woman. 


An old woman going to market came to an open space, and met two young 
men sharpening arrows. They asked where she was going. The young men said. 
When you come back wait, or, if we come first, we will wait, and take you 
home to our place.” She found them there and they took her, and cooked good 
food and soup. If you know our names,” they said, eat ; if not, don’t.” “ I 
“ don’t know your names,” she said, so they said, “Go home.” “Lead me to the 
open space,” she replied. “If you don’t know the way, sleep here,” they said, 
“night is coming, to-morrow we will lead you.” The young men then eat the 
food. 

At daybreak they took a sherd, gave it to the woman and told her to fetch 
fire ; “ And then we will cook chop and lead you to the place.” She went out 
and met another old woman. This old woman ate koko yams and yams. She gave 
the first old woman a head of yams, and she swallowed it at once, then a head of 
koko yams, and she swallowed that at once. The S( 3 cond old woman gave her 
heads, saying, “Have you eaten for four days?” “No,” the other replied, “I 
“ reached au open place,” and then she told her the whole story. The second old 
woman said, “ I will tell you. The first young man is called Ebwenefezumba, the 
second Atusihwuluce,” Then she gave her fire. The first old woman went hack. 
The young men cooked food and soup and said, “If you know our names eat; if 
not don’t.” She told them their names. “ All right, you can eat,” they said. 
So she ate. Then the young men went out with the alose (opfi), and asked who 
told the old woman their names. The second old Ayomau came out, took the alose 
and said, “May the alose^ kill those who keep an old woman without food.” 

' 15. Nkenu and the Tortoise. 


One day Nkenu stole the tortoise’s she-goat. The tortoise caught Nkenu and 
said “ I will sell you.” Nkenu begg^ed the , tortoise, “ I will buy myself free,” lie 
said. “For how much ?” asked the tortoise. “ £10,” said Nkenu. “No,” said the 
tortoise, “ if you give me one of your children I will let you free ; if not I will sell 
you.” “I can’t,” said Nkenu. The tortoise sold Nkenu to the Umu cuku man for 
£30. Then the tortoise took the property bf Nkenu and began to make a title for 
his people. 

The beetle wanted to make amaunulu^ title, so he called the cock. When it 
came the beetle cooked yams and added fish and meat. The cock asked who would 
eat all the food, “ To-day I make amaunuluj'‘ answered the beetle. The cock 
danced, put his head in the fire and burnt head and comb. 

The cock flew away without eating. The tortoise heard and came to ste^l the 


Alose^ demigod. 


j* Amaunulu^ one of the “titles.” 
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vessel of ya|ns. The beetle saw the tortoise and chased him, but he got into the 
bush. , 

The tortoise met the elephant, which trod on its head and spoilt its eyes. The 
monkey saw the elephant and ran. It wanted to jump over the Ogumagana tree, 
hut the tree said, “Don’t jum^t on me, I shall break.” So the monkey went hack 
and tried again, but Ogumagana said, “ Don’t jump on me, I shall break.” So the 
monkey jumped to escape the elephant. Ogumagana broke and the monkey fell on 
the bush fowl’s eggs and broke them. Then the bush fowl cried, “Look where I 
hid myself.” 

16, The Tortoise and the Ants. 

The tortoise found some ripe palm nuts. He cut down the, tree and one nut 
rolled into the ants’ hole. The tortoise said he would follow it. He went to the 
ants’ house and asked for the nut. “ A boy ate it,” they said. “ Give me the boy,” 
said the tortoise. They begged him and promised one goat. He .said he must have 
the boy. The ants went inside the room and brought out eg(^.de (drum), beat it, go€ 
calabash fufu and soup and asked if he would carry eg^de, “ Yes,” he replied, and 
take a chop. 

The tortoise washed and ate. He agreed to take ^gede instead of the boy ; if 
he beat ^.gede it defascated fufu and soup. Then he went home. 

The tortoise beat a bell and called the animals. They met and the tortoise 

said they should not eat for twelve days to see who was strong. They were to 

meet and clear a space in the morning and sit there all day. When the sun was 
overhead the tortoise told them he had a stranger fowl at home. “ Let me go and 
look at it,” he said. He went and beat egede and it defmcated fufu and soup. 
The tortoise ate for four days and all the soup and fufu oi the were finished. 

On the evening of the fifth day 'the tortoise beat a bell and said they could eat 
yams, corn, etc., for they would die if they fasted twelve days. 

The tortoise went to the palm nut tree. The nuts were unripe and none fell 

out. The tortoise rolled one into the ants’ hole and went in again. The ants ofiferod 
egede. Then he went home and beat the bell and said the animals were to fast 
twelve days. They met as before. 

The tortoise went home and took some dry palm fibre and ose ora (kola pepper) 
and touched egpde. Then he washed, brought water to drink, and sat down. He 
beat ^.g^e and four big ananri came out, beat the tortoise and went in again. 
The ananri came out again, heat him, and went in agaiii. This happened a third 
time. Then the ananri went with ^gede to the ants’ hole. One carried ggede 
back to the tortoise’s house. The tortoise recovered and wanted to carry egede out, 
so he lit a fire and burnt it. Then he said, “Perhaps egede can hide in my 
house.” So he burnt the house and nevet went to the palm nut tree again. 

N. W. THOMAS. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa. Bates. 

Yaria Africana^ 1. — Harvard African Studies. Vol. I. 1917. Edited by hA 
Oric Bates, M.A., F.R.G.S., assisted by F. H. Sterns, Ph.D. *1*1 

We welcome the appearance of the new Harvard serial which, under the title of 
Varia Africana^ is designed to consist of annual volumes dealing with African anthro- 
pology in its widest sense. Archaeology is thus included, but with regard to 
Egyptian material the editors have wisely decided to exclude the higher manifesta- 
tions of Egypt-civilization while welcoming contributions dealing with the prehistoric 
period and the less-developed phases of Nile culture, the latter being liberally defined 
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as embracing survivals, the arts of life, religion, and language.” Needless to say, 
only original papers are desired, but these may be of any length compatible with their 
publication in a volume ‘‘ essentially in the nature of a journa-l,” and may include 
papers of a non-con troversial character dealing with the American Negro. 

Varia Africana^ consists of a dozen papers of varying length, a short selected 
bibliography of Africana for 1915, and Editorial notes, the whole running to close 
on 300 pages. The contents include papers on Siwan customs, oral surgerj' in 
Egypt during the Old Empire, the palaeoliths of the Eastern Desert, the worship of 
the dead in Africa, the ancient speech of the Canary Islands, Nungu (Nigeria) 
habits and customs, Benin antiquities in the Peabody Museum, an inscription from 
Gebel Barkal, Darfur Gourds, the Utendi of Mwana Kupona, Egyptian Saints, and 
Ancient Egyptian fishing. With such a list it is obviously impossible to discuss 
each paper, nevertheless some attempt must be made to indicate the most interesting 
features of some of the more important papers. 

The paper on Siwan customs, which begins the volume, is by Dr. Mahmud 
Mohammad ’abd Allah, formerly medical officer at Siwa, the value of the material 
being greatly increased by the very full notes provided by the editor. It deals for 
the most part with the customs associated with the personal and domestic life of 
the individual, but little space being given to the regulation of public life, while the 
relatively short account of Sidi Slimau, the patron saint of the Oasis, emphasises 
the plea for the adequate and systematic ' study of Egyptian holy men raised by 
Mr. Blanchard in his paper, “ Notes on Egyptian Saints.” Dr. Sterns gives a 
careful account — accompanied by many excellent plates — of a collection of palmoliths. 
made by Mr. G. W. Murray, of the Egyptian Survey Department, from a number of 
sites in the neighbourhood of the Kena-Koseir road, two of the sites being within a 
day’s journey of the sea. Dr. Sterns compares Mr. Murray’s series with the Haynes 
collection (in the Peabody Museum) from Luxor and other collections from the 
Thebaid. He notes the absence of the large hollow scrapers, “ spokeshaves ” as he 
calls them (though surely the spokeshave has a straight edge), which are found' in 
the Thebaid, and suggests that these are local forms peculiar to the district. The 
present writer desires to support this view ; in the first place, he has had the oppor- 
tunity of examining another series collected by Mr. Murray from the same district 
of the Eastern Desert, and this, too, contains no “ spokeshaves.” Moreover, he 
spent a couple of months in 1914 in the Egyptian desert investigating a number of 
problems raised by tlVe study of Egyptian palseolitbs in museums, and found these 
“ spokeshaves ” only in the neighbourhood of Thebes. They are, however, getting 
scarce ; never — so it would seem — one of the commonest forms, they have been 
regarded as specially desirable, and assiduously sought for by the hosts of natives 
turned loose by collectors to obtain specimens for them. 

Dr. Sterns has a further short contribution on the subject of Darfur Gourds. 
The interest of this note will increase as further collections of gourds are made from 
known areas in the Sudan ; meanwhile it may be noted that the geometric designs 
on these specimens do not resemble those on a series of gourds collected by the 
writer of this review in Southern Kordofan. 

Mr. John Abercromby contributes a most scholarly study of the ancient speech 
of the Canary Islands, and concludes that it was a lineal descendant of a western 
dialect of proto-Libyan. Under the title, “ The Utendi of Mwana Kupona,” Miss 
Werner publishes in the original Swahili, with transliteration and translation, a 
charming poem of the didactic order composed in the first half of last century by 
a Swahili lady of Lamu, its purpose being the instruction of her daughter, but, as the 
concluding lines make clear, it is also an exhortation to all women to read and profit 
by it likewise. Throughout the whole there runs a note of tenderness and wisdom. 
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“ Do this little thing for me — the end is not far oiF — come and sit beside me — 
receive instructions more precious ’ than jewels — an ornament of grace to thy head 
and chains about thy neck — ^it will profit you for this world and the next — hold fast 
to religion behave and speak discreetly — be (like) pleasant food in every house you 
enter do not associate with slaves — let your husband be content (with you) — keep 
faith with him always — look after him . . . like a child who knows not how to 
speak do not be slovenly . . . let your house be clean — if a person in want comes 
to your house ... do not worry him with questions, but hasten to do what you 
can for him.” 

Mr. Blanchard’s “ Notes on Egyptian Saints ” is a paper of high missionary value. 
It would be well if a copy could be given to every official in Egypt, and it should 
certainly be reprinted so as to be made accessible to visitors to the country. 

Dr, Beisner’s short note on an inscription in Greek characters from Gebel 
Barkal — tentatively dated 300-500 a.b. — is interesting because, although originating 
from a late pre-Christian cemetery, it is probably of Christian origin, though so far 
the language in which it is written is undetermined. 

The longest paper in the volume is that on Ancient Egyptian Fishing, contri- 
buted by Mr. Bates. Although the greater part of the paper describes the technique 
of capture, its implements and their modes of use, a number of interesting socio- 
logical suggestions are made. The author sees a special significance in the fact 
that so many of the pre-dynastic slate palettes are in fish form, and points out 
that “the nature of the subjects they depict at once suggests to the comparative 
“ ethnologist a direct relation between them and the pursuits of the hunter, the 
“ fowler, and the fisher. Primitive man in his search for food frequently tries to 
“ establish an impalpable, but in his eyes a very serviceable connection between 
“ himself and the object of his quest. One of the methods by which the hunter 
“ creates such a relationship is by making a likeness of his intended quarry. Such 
“ a likeness, by the doctrine that a simulacrum is actively en rapport with that 
“ which it represents, bestows on its possessor power over the original — the case 
“ is one of the • commonplaces of homoeopathic or imitative magic.” Although 
fishing amulets which simulate the form of the quarry are usually worn by the 
fisherman, or are attached to his gear, the , pre-dynastic palettes were not so used, 
but were employed to grind paint : “ The power supposed to reside in a palette 

“ might, however, very efficaciously be transferred to its proprietor by means of the 
“ paint ground upon it.” “ Persons who go in pursuit of the crocodile,” says Pliny, 

“ anoint themselves with its fat.” In the same way that the crocodile hunter thus 
“assimilates himself to his quarry by a direct contagion, so the owner of a palette 
“ could possess himself of the power in the slate likeness by painting himself with 
“ the ‘ medicine ’ ground upon it.” A further development of this idea leads the 
author to regard the great royal palettes such as that of Narmer as a device for the 
preparations of a“ vict ory medicine,” in short, a slab for grinding this in the form 
of body paint. 

Turning to another aspect of fishing, Mr. Bates shows that in later times there 
is evidence that fish was comparatively little eaten by the upper classes, though 
consumed in large quantities by their inferiors, a condition which, as is pointed out, 
exists among the Baganda at the present day. It might be added that no decent 
Zulu will eat fish, though as far as the writer is aware no general explanation of 
these facts has been given. There may he a good deal in Boseoe’s remark to the 
effect that there is a general antipathy to fish among milk drinkers. There is a 
most interesting discussion on rafts and balsa, in connection with which the reviewer 
would xjrotest against the figure on page 322, which purports tb show a Shilluk on 
an amhaj “ canoe,” or more properly, “ float.” Bepeated and uncomfortable experience 
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has convinced him that these floats do not stand high and dry out of the water, on 
the contrary the “ deck ” — if the term be pei^missible — is often awash, and if the 
Old Kingdom raft, a drawing of which is rejprodueed in Fig. 137, was really used 
by two men in the manner shown, it must have been a larger and much more 
stable craft. 

With its pleasant form and important contents, Varia AJricana cannot fail to 
attract much of the best w'ork of those concerned with African anthropology, and, 
the reviewer looks forward eagerly to the future volumes of the series. 

C, G. SELIGMAN. 


Peru : Art. Means. 

A Survey of Ancient Peruvian Art. By Philip Ainsworth Means. 1 C 

Mr. Means has endeavoured within a small compass to give a classification TM 
of pre-Columbian art in Peru and in the areas directly influenced by Peruvian culture. 
His aim is to distinguish the several successive periods of art in this region, and to 
.give an outline of their characteristic features, and also to throw light upon their 
inter-relationships. He does not attempt to cover the whole field of Peruvian art, 
his prin(5ipal material being derived from the products of ceramic and textile art 
though some attention is given to stone technique. Within the limits which he has 
imposed upon his range, he has produced a very readable and useful manual, and his 
account of the various schools of art, their order in time, and their influence upon 
one another, is a reasoned and suggestive one. The ordered classification of ancient 
Peruvian finds is yet in its infancy, and much fresh evidence must he collected in a 
strictly scientific manner before a systematic grouping of art styles in Peru can with 
confidence be accepted, and the full interest of the numberless specimens preserved 
in museums can be brought out. The existing uncertainties are fully admitted by 
Mr. Means, whose treatment of the subject is admittedly tentative. His essay is 
very suggestive and shopld be effective in stimulating further researches in the field, . 
conducted in accordance with modern methods. 

Mr. Means supports the view, now widely held, that the early culture in Peru 
and the more archaic types in art, were derived from Central America by culture 
migration. It is to be noted that he makes no reference to possible old-world 
influences disseminated by enterprising Phceniciaii explorers, whose activities have 
recently been so strenuously and assertively advertised. 

The chronological sequence of culture periods which he gives is as follows : 
(1) Proto-Chimii, (2) Proto-Nasca, (3) Tialiuanaco I, (4) Tiahuanaco II, (5) Epi- 
gonal and Red- white-black, (6) Chimu and Nasca, (6) Colla-Chulpa, (8) Early Inca, 
(9) Late Inca. Of these divisions the first three appear to have been more or less 
contemporary, though Mr. Means gives reasons for believing that the realistic Proto- 
Chimu art antedated the more conventional and richly-coloured Proto-Nascan art. 
The Tiahuanaco I culture, he points out, is very distinct from the two former, and 
may have been derived from an Arawakan source, but the material available for 
diagnosis is limited and is mainly derived from stone-work, pottery and textiles being 
practically unknown as definitel}'’ associated with this culture phase. Tiahuanaco II 
is a period of very highly developed and widespread culture, which, as the author 
suggests, is mainly derived frbm the elaboration of Protp-Nascan elements. The 
Epigonal of the southern coastal region, and the, Red-white-black art of the northern, 
are to be regarded as continuing the traditions of Tiahuanaco II, though in a deca- 
dent and inferior style. The period is one of stagnation and even of decay in art, 
•which may be explained by the evidence of some great, though at present undeter- 
mined, disaster which swept the country towards the end of the Tiahuanaco II 
culture period. In using the term ‘‘ Epigonal,” it would have been well if the author 
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bad defined the use of this word, for the sake of the general reader. The art of 
Chimu and Nasca cultures reflects the earlier Proto-Chimu and Proto-Nascau art 
sctiools. The period is one of elaboration in architecture, especially in that technique 
which is associated with the employment of adohe. The Colla-Chulpa art exhibits 
in general a marked degeneration, though advance is shown in the bronze work. 
The most striking feature of this pre-Inca period is the peculiar circular, stone-faced 
tower, Ipown as chulpa (or chullpa)^ which is greater in diameter at the top than 
at the base, and which abounds as an architectural feature in the Callao district. 
The Early Inca period is one of renaissance and gradual raising of the culture level. 
New designs come into existence, as, for instance, the graceful aryhallus type of 
pottery vessel. The culmination is reached in the fully-developed Inca or Cuzco 
culture. The recent researches conducted at Machu Picchu have yielded a vast mass 
of material throwing fresh light upon this last of the pre-Columbian culture periods. 

The whole story of Peruvian art is a fascinating one, and Mr. Means has done 
valuable work in endeavouring to collate the material in a concise manual for the 
help of students. Much remains debatable, especially as to the approxim.ate dating 
of the successive cultures, and the author’s chronological suggestions rather fail to 
convince the reader, since he does not appear to have any uniform basis for his 
estimates of the number of rulers to he allowed to the successive dynasties. 

The illustrations are mostly good, though several are lacking in clearness of 
definition, and should have been supplemented with clear, diagrammatic sketches of 
the patterns referred to. Dimensions of the objects figured are not given, A useful 
bibliography is appended to the book. We may be allowed to deprecate the spelling 
of the word ‘‘ artifact,” and the expression “ derivative q/’,” but these and other 
minor blemishes do not seriously detract from the value and suggestiveness of the 
book, which, if read in conjunction with Mr. T, A. Joyce’s hook on South American 
Arc/icaologyj should prove of much' service to students. HENRY BALFOUR. 


46 


Europe : Witohcraft. 

Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society^ 1916-1917. 
Manchester University Press. 1917. 

The only anthropological article in the present Volume is that by Miss M. A. 
Murray on ‘‘.The God of the Witches,” in which she maintains the thesis that 
ritual witchcraft “ is as clearly defined and organised a method of worship as any 
“ other cult, ancient or modern, and may be classed as one of the religions of the 
“ lower culture.” It is a continuation of the subject treated of in her paper on the 
“Organisations of Witches in Great Britain” in Folklore for September, 1917. Her 
research has been amazing, extending not merely to works on witchcraft itself, 

modern and mediaeval, but even to judicial records, such as old Lord Fountainhall’s 
folios ol Scottish Decisions, But the bitter theological and ecclesiastical imputations 
on witches, and the methods employed in the middle ages and since in judicial 

investigations of accusations of witchcraft, have discredited all the results claimed 
for them: The worship of a person identified with the devil of Christian teaching 
is claimed to be proved against the unfortunate persons who were arraigned for the 
crime. The incidents of that worship are obviously a parody of Christian rites ; and 
they lead to an incurable suspicion that they have no other foundation than the 
prejudices of their accusers and judges, whose interrogatories were directed, not to 
ascertaining the facts, but to compelling the victims to yield the evidence desired. 

It is difficult, therefore, to appraise accurately the few grains of fact that may lie 

among the bushels of chaff ; and a wholesome scepticism is the only reasonable 
attitude. All one can say is that they probably contain the detritus Of earlier religions, 
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as Professor Karl Pearson contended long ago. But at present, to commit oneself 
to details on evidence of the kind that Miss Murray thinks sufficient is to build on 
shifting sands. E. S. 


Africa: Linguistics. Benton. 

Primer of Kanuri Grammar (Translated and Revised from the German of I"! 
A. von Duisburg). By P. A. Benton, Second Class District Officer, Bornu Tf 
Province, Nigeria. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press : London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay. 1917. 130 pp. 

The Kanuri language spoken in the Bornu province, west of Lake Chad, is of 
much importance in the administration of the states resulting from the division of 
the ancient Bornu kingdom between Great Britain, France, and Germany. It is also 
largely used by traders in the Central Sudan. The present work is mainly a 
translation, but Mr. Benton has not hesitated to express his dissent in certain cases 
from statements in the original work. His classification of the tenses 'of the Kanuri 
verb, for example, is independent. The book is published in a more convenient form 
than Koelle’s work, which up till now has been the only English grammar of 
Kanuri, and one is glad to find that Mr. Benton champions the accuracy of that 
pioneer of African studies against Duisburg’s depreciation. 

There are short Kanuri-English and English-Kanuri vocabularies, but these are 
only supplementary to those of Koelle and the author, published elsewhere. 

Mr. Benton has produced a handy, useful, and interesting little book on a 
language which must necessarily be understood by the official trader or missionary 
in the Soudan. . SIDNEY H. RAY. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Accession to the Library op the RaYAE Anthropological 

Institute. 

{Donor indicated in parentheses,') 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Etlinogra,pliy. With. Plate F. Cheeseman. 

Maori Burial-Chests. T, F. Cheeseman^ F,L.S,, Curator of the lA 

Auckland Museum, 

The Auckland Museum possesses fifteen chests which have all been found in 
caves north of Auckland. When found all contained, or had contained, the bones of 
deceased chiefs collected after the funeral 
. . ^ ceremony called lialiunga. Eight of *’ ", ^ 

m :: these chests have already been figured ' - 

^0' and described.* Seven others are now ' . • ' i - 

^ shown in Plate F and Figs. 6 and 7. 

All the chests have, or have had, ^ 

" , . . wooden lids at the back, which were 

lashed to the chests. 

. No. 1, of which both front and 
■ ^ side views are shown, has the peculiar 

■ feature that the legs show a duplica- 

\ tion of the thighs and shins. The 
figure apparently represents a woman 
in parturition, , a frequent theme in 
Maori carvings. This chest was found 
in a cave in the Bay of Islands 
district. 

Nos. 2, 3, d, and 5 belong to 
an entirely different type, the base 
being narrowed to sharp point, so 
that the chest could be fixed erect with 
the pointed end sunk in the floor of 
the cave. No. 2 contained the bones 
of a skeleton complete, except for part 
of the head. Nos. 3, 4, and 5 con- 
tained skulls only. These four chests 
are the only examples of this type 
which have been discovered. 

No. 6 comes from the Hokianga 
district, and contained some remarkably 
fine ornaments of nephrite as well as 
the usual bones. The carving shows 
some well-developed spirals. 

No. 7, which comes from Whan- 
garoa, is carved from the wood of 
Metrosideros. It is much weather-worn, and would appear to be the oldest of 
the chests in the museum. T. F. CHESiSEMAN; 


I 


FlO. 6.— LEXOTH, 
3 FT. 4 IN. 


Fig. 7.— length, 
2 rr. 8 in. 


Europe: Witolioraft. Murray 

Divination by Witches’ Familiars. Bg M\ A. Murray. |JI| 

Among the witches of Great Britain there were three kinds of familiar : till 
(1) the human, (2) the divinatory animal, (3) the maleficent animal. Of these, the 
first is known throughout Western Europe; the second is*common in Great Britain, 
and known in France ; the third is strictly confined to England only. Much con- 
fusion occurs owing to the fact that all three kinds of familiar were regarded as 
* Tram, Nm ^iealand Imt, 1906, Vol. XXXIX, p. 451. 
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substitutes for the Devil, and are freely spoken of as the Devil. They should, 
however, he called “ Imps ” or “ Familiars ” ; and in Essex they were known as 
Puckerels.” I propose to bring forward in this paper facts to show that some of 
these imps ” were really animals used for divining. 

Forbes, the great Scotch lawyer, exactly describes the position when defining 
the contract between the Devil and the witch : The Devil on his Part articles 
*** with such Proselytes, concerning the Shape he is to appear to them in, the 
Services they are to expect from him, upon the Performance of certain Charms 
or ceremonious Kites.” 

A great part of the witches’ business was to foretell the future, to discover 
stolen goods, and to cure diseases when the legitimate mediciner had failed. All 
these actions were performed by the help of the familiar, from whom the witch was 
accustomed to “ seik responsis.” The Devil appears to have appointed to each 
witch, on her admission, one or more animals for divinatory purposes. They were 
usually common auimals — a horse, a dog, a bird, and in Scotland sometimes a stag. 
In Great Britain it seems to have been essential that the animal, should not belong 
to the witch, but i should appear to her after “ the Performance of certain Charms 
or ceremonious Kites ” ; and any animal of the given species, which came into 
view after the magic words were spoken, was regarded as the emissary or substitute 
of the Devil. The movements of the animal- were observed according to some 
definite system, and the witch was thus enabled to answer the inquiries made of her. 
The method was probably traditional, and was taught to the witch sometimes by 
the Grand Master^ or “ Devil,” sometimes by one of the senior witches. 

The case, of Agnes Sampson, of Nether Keith, in 1590, brings out these points 
very clearly. She was tried for high treason, in that she made an attempt on King 
James YI’s life by means of witchcraft. She was “a woman, not of the base and 
“ ignorant sort of witches, but matronrlike, grave and settled in her answers, which 
“ were all to some purpose. In her examination, she declared that she had a 
familiar spirit, who, upon her call, did appear in a visible form, and resolve her 
of any doubtful matter, especially the life or death of persons lyiug sick.”t 

In the trial she was accused of having practised regularly as a witch, and 
examples of her witchcraft were charged and proved against her. Of these charges 
there are several which state that her fore-knowledge of events was obtained by 
means of the Devil, and that the animal by which she divined was a dog. 

“ Item, fylit, that she had fore-knowledge by her Witchcraft of diseased persons, 
if they would live or not. Item, fylit and convict, tlbat she fore-knew of the Devil, 
and told Patrik Porteous, that he would live but eleven years. Item, fylit, that 
she. was made fore-knowing of the Devil, of the last Michaelmas storm. Item, fylit, 
that she was made fore-knoAving by the spirit, that the Queen’s Majesty would never 
come in this country, except the King fetched her. Item, fylit and convict, that 
the Devil appeared to her in likeness of a dog, at whom she sought her whole 
responses; and when she put him away she charged him to ‘depart on the laAv he 
lives on ’ ; who with they words is conjured and passes away. Item, fylit and 
convict, that when she was send for to heal the old lady Edmestoun, when she lay 
sick, before the said AgneS departed, she told to the gentlewomen, that she should 
tell them that night whether the Lady would heal or not ; and appointed them to 
be in the garden after supper, betwixt five and six at even. She passed to the 
garden, to devise upon her prayer, on what time she charged the Devil, calling him 
^ Elva,’ to come and speak to her^ who came in over the dyke, in likeness of a dog, 
and Come so near herj that she was efirayed, and charged him ‘ on ^ the law that he 

* Forbes : Imtitute of Lem of Scotland^ II, pp. 32-4. 
t Spotswbod : Butory of the Church of Scotlmd^ p. 383, ed. 1668. 
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lived on,’ to come no nearer, but to answer her ; and she demanded, Whether the 
lady would live or not. He said, ^ Her days were gone.’ * Then he demanded, ‘ If 
‘ the gentlewomen her daughters, where they were ’ ? And sbe said, that ‘ The 

‘ gentlewomen said, that they were to be there.’ He answered, * One of them should 

^ be in peril, and that he should have one of them.’ .She answered, ‘It should 

‘ not be so,’ and so departed from her yowling. From this time till after supper, 

he remained in the well. When the gentlewomen came in, the dog come out of the 
well, and appeared to them ; whereat they were elfrayed. In the meantime, one of 
the said gentlewomen, the Lady Tor sen ye, ran to the well, being forced and drawn 
by the Devil, who would have drowned her, were not the said Agnes and the rest 
of the gentlewomen gat a grip of her, and with all their forces drew her aback 
again, which made them all afraid. The dog passed away thereafter, with an 
yowl,”"*^ 

The familiar by which the Derbyshire witch, Alse Gooderidge, divined was a 
dog belonging to a neighbour. The dog’s master objected, and requested that his 
dog should not be used for the purpose*! 

Margaret Clark, of Aberdeen, was tried in 1597 as a witch, and was accused of 
conference with animal-familiars. She was a midwife, and being sent for to a case 
“ and one Andrew Man coming for thee, the Devil thy master, whom thou serves, 
“ and who teaches thee all this witchcraft and sorcery, appeared to thee, in the 
“ likeness of an horse, in an how or den, and spake and conferred with thee a long 
“ space. — Upon New Year’s day, thou was at the loch side beside Boigloch, and 
there thou pudled by a long space, thy self alone, in a deep hole amongst the 
“ water, casting water, earth, and stone over thy shoulders, and there was besiie 
“ thee thy master the Devil, whom thou serves, in the likeness of an hen fiichtering, 
“ with whom thou was then consulting, and whose directions then thou was 
“ taking.”! * 

Alexander Hamilton, a Lothian witch, made a contract with the Devil : “ After 
“ the which paction and agreement made and corned to betwixt thetn the said Alexr 
“ then having a baton of in his hand the Devil then gave the said Alexr command 
“ to take that baton when ever he had ado with him and therewt to strike thrice 
“ upon the ground and to charge him to rise up foul thief Conforme tq which 
“ direction and by striking of the said baton thrice upon the ground, the devil Was 
“ in use sometimes to appear to the said Alexr in the likeness of a corbie at other 
‘‘ times in the shape of a cat and at other times in the shape of a dog and thereby 
“ the said Alexr did receive responses from him.”§ 

Elizabeth Style, a Somerset witch tried in 1664, was accustomed to call for 
Robin,” and on the appearing of a black dog, ‘‘ she useth these words 0 Sadhdne, 

“ give me my purpose* She then tells him what she would have done. And that 
“ he should so appear was part of her contract with him.”|| 

One of the latest trials, that of Margaret Nin-Gilbert, of Thurso, in 1719, shows 
the confusion which the recorders often made between the real Devil Grand 
Master of the witches and the animals which represented him, in this case a horse 
and a hen. There is also an interesting variant in the use of black clouds : “ Being 
“ interrogat, If ever the devil appeared afterwards to her ? Confessed, That some- 
“ times he appeared in the likeness of a great black horse, and other times riding 

* Pitcairn : Oi*imvml Trials^ I, pt. ii, pp. 332-6. Spelling modernised. 

j- AUe Goodridge^ ed. 1597. 

X Spalding Club Miscellany^ I, pp. 167-9. Spelling modernised, 

§ From the record of the trial in the Justiciary Court of Edinburgh, under date January 22, 
1630. Spelling modernised: 

II Clanvil : SadduoismUs Triumpkatus^ Pt, H, p. 137, 
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“ on a black horse, and that he appeared sometimes in the likeness of a black cloud, 
“ and sometimes like a black lienn.’””' 

The clivinatory animal Avas known also in France. The conditions there were, 
however, rather different from those in G-reat Britain. The creature was always a 
toad, presented by the Devil to the witch on her admission into the society ; it was 
kept in the house as a kind of ji^t, and was used for divination in matters affecting 
the OAvner only, fcsilvain Nevillon, tried at Orleans in 1614, dit qu’il y a des 
‘‘ Sorciers qui nourrissent des Marionettes, qui sont de petits Diabloteaux en forme 
‘‘ de Ci^apanx, et leur font manger de la bouillie composee de laict et de 
“ fariue, et leur donne le premier mourceau, et n’oseroient s’absenter de leur 
“ maison sans leur demander conge, et luy faut dire combien de temps ils seront 
‘‘ absens, comme trois ou quatre iours, et si elles disen t que c’est trop, ceux qui les 
‘‘ gardent, n’osent faire leur voyage outre-passer leur volonte. Et quand ils veulent 
aller en marchandisej on ioiier, et s^auoir s’ihy fera bon, ils regardent si lesdites 
“ Marionettes sont ioyeuses,’ en ce cas ils yont en marcbandise, ou ioiier : mais si 
‘‘ elles sont maussades et tristes, ils ne bougent de la maison.”! MURRAY. 


Ibo : Folk-tales. 

Stories (Abstract) from the Awka Nei^^hbourhood (Y). 
JV. Thomas, 


Thomas. 


By N. jJI 


17'. The Tortoise and the Eagle. 

One day the ground squirrel took a double bell and called the animals. He said 
he had a fine girl, they must come. The squirrel showed them his daughter and 
said he had a big farm,. and the animal that planted one line of yams and finished 
first should marry his daughter. “All right,” they said. 

The tortoise used to take eight days to plaut his row; The girl cried, “ I can’t 

agree to the tortoise.” Don’t mind,” said the ground squirrel. 

The eagle said he could go quicker, any time would do. He cut palm nuts and 
gave tliem to his mother, and said “ Clean them.” Then he went to get tombo. 

His mother cooked chop and the eagle ate it. He told his mother to pound 

ohhaka^ put it into a bottle, and' stick a spoon into it. Then the eagle went off* with 
hoe and bottle. Some of the animals had done half, some more. The tortoise had 
twelve heaps to finish (out of ? 150) (the animals said in twenty-four days they 
would come, the tortoise began in sixteen days). 

When the eagle found the animals making heaps he gave them palm nuts and 

okhaka, ‘‘Oh, too sweet, give me more,” they all said. ‘‘Wait,” he said, and so 

on. The tortoise had only two heaps to make, but he fell a victim, and the eagle 
got the ground squirrel as a wife. 

The eagle flew up to the sky. His wife marked him one day, and he tied good 
cloth and said he was going to work on the farm*. He saw the tortoise, who asked 

to see the marks. “ Oh, I will ask your wife to mark me,” said the tortoise. “ All 

right,” said the eagle, “ but don’t take my wife, you are too cunning. I will follow 
you,” “ I won’t deceive you,” said the tortoise. “ I .will follow you,” replied the 
eagle. 

The eagle told his wife to throw the heavemrope down. The tortoise climbed 
up, looked round, begged the wife, and -said he would come one day. “ All right,” 
she said. The eagle’s wife brought the heaven-rope and the eagle went too. 

The tortoise called the animals to Ms house and said, ‘‘ I know how the eagle’s 
“ wife lives in the sky. He calls his wife to throw the rope. Let us go and 
“ climb.” 

* Sharpe : Jflistorical Aceount of Witchcraft in Scotland^ p. 191. 

! De Lancre : LTncred^dite et MescHame^ p. 802. ? 
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The tortoise called the eagle’s wife. He told her to throw down the string, and 
she thought it was her husband. The tortoise said he would climb last, then the 
eagle’s wife would not know he had called them. 

When they were near the top a bird went to the eagle at the farm and let fall 
droppings on his back. The eagle stood up and asked where it was. ‘‘May the 
hunter kill you,” he said. “ I come to tell you something,” said the bird. “ The 
‘‘ animals are going to steal your wife and cut the rope.” 

The eagle went and called to his wife, “ Take a knife and cut the rope.” All 
the animals fell out and the tortoise broke all his skin and could not stand up 
again. 

pkbu (grasshopper) came out and met the tortoise. The tortoise begged Okbu 
to sew him up, saying he could get land in payment. The snail came and met the 
tortoise. The tortoise explained and asked the snail to help Okhu to sew him and 
rub his skin smooth ; he would give him okwa tree, he said. Ahanri came and met 
the tortoise. 'The tortoise explained and asked Ahanri to help the snail and Qkbu 
to sew him and rub his skin smooth ; he would give him palm tree, he said. 

The animals met and sewed him. Then Ahanri cut down palm tree and found 
the nuts were not ripe. The tortoise told Ahanri to come down ami then broke it 
in t wo, joined it with ogili, and said, “ I have paid yon.” 

The okwa tree was ripe and Okbu went to take it for the snail. The tortoise 
threw a stone and hit the grasshopper. Qkbu threw three okwa down at the tortoise, 

hut missed him, and ran away. Then ' the tortoise knocked the snail on a stone, 

mended it with mud, and said, “I have paid you.” 

Okbu planted yams on the land and they got good roots. Okhu sent the snail 
to get the yams, and the tortoise said he would go too. The snail told ji ahaim^ 
to bend so that he could dig it. Then the snail dug. The tortoise stole the yams 
another day. He told ahana to bend and abana threw him on the iroko tree. The 
tortoise called his wife to put down sand for him to fall on. “Do you tell me to 
“ bring a stone ? ” she asked. “ Ho,” he answered, and abused her. His wife 
really knew. “ Bring me some sand to ffall on,” he said, “Do you say a long 

basket?” she asked. “No,” he answered, and told her a third time, “Bring me 

“ some sand to fall on.” Then his wife put some stones and covered them with a 
little sand. The tortoise fell and broke his hack, so he told his wife to call Qkbu 
to mend him. Qkbu came and was promised a he-goat, “We will he good friends,” 
they said, “ and ask each other for a feast.” The tortoise told the grasshopper to 
cornel The tortoise cooked some soup at midnight. The soup was cold at dawn, 
and the tortoise went inside and told his wife to put fufu on the pot when Qkbu 
came, and show him the small fish the tortoise) in the soup. 

When Qkbu came the tortoise’s wife gave him chop. He ate fufu, put his 
hand in the soup, saw the tortoise, and said, “ I will eat him.” He licked him and 
the tortoise fell. “ Oh, you can’t eat me if I keep quiet,” said the tortoise. Then 
Okbu said, “Let us drink palm wine.” They drank. “How did you go into the 
soup ? ” asked Qkbu ; “ before or after cooking ? ” “ As soon as it was cooked,” 
answered the tortoise. 

The tortoise said he was coming to Qkbu’s place. He went, and the wife of 
Qkbu said Qkbu was not there ; he was getting palm wine. Qkbu was inside the 
soup ; he went in while it was hot and it killed him. The wife of Qkbu gave soup 
to the tortoise, who found the dead Qkbu in it and ate it. Then he asked for 
palm wine and got it. After that the tortoise said he was going, and left a 
salutation for Qkbu. 

The wife of Qkbu got a child. It grew up and the wife to it to make a second 

* Jl ahana, a kind of yan*. 
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burial for his father. No,” said the boy, “ I did not know him.” So the wife of 
pkbu threw the boy in a hole. 

A pigeon collected food in the hole, saw the boy, and asked what it was, 
“ Mother threw me in,” said the boy. She took it home. 

18. The Two Boys. 

A woman conceived often, but the children died. She asked a doctor and he 
divined. She conceived and bore a living child and called him Amacamifowa (A), 
Then she bore another boy and called him Amacagaifeowa (^). 

She fell sick ; the boys said, ‘‘ Let ns get firewood for her.” B went to the 

back of Cuku’s house and cut wood. Ouku said, “ Who is that ? ” “ I, he 

replied ; “ Al\ right ; the wood shall stop in the ground, the axe in the wood, and 
“ the hand on the axe,” said Cuku. And it was so. B nearly died. Then Cuku 
called and said, Wood come out of the ground, axe out of the wood, and hand 
from the axe,” and it was so. A came and quarrelled ; he took* the axe and cut 

firewood in the back of Cuku’s house. Cuku called. “I, he answered. “All 

“ right,” said Cuku, “ the wood shall stop in the ground, and the axe in the wood, 
“ and the hand on the axe.” A called out to Cuku, “ May you swell, may you 
“ fill the house and come outside too.” So Cuku swelled and could not' speak. 
A could not move. 

A hoy in another house in Cuku’s place asked who was breaking wood in the 
back of his father’s house. A said, “ 1.” He said, “ Let the wood come out of the 

“ ground, the axe out of the wood, and the hand off the axe.” And it was so. 

A then called out, ‘‘Let Cuku dry, etc.” So Cuku recovered. 

6uku went to ^’s house and said he would come up for A to shave his head. 
A took a skull, took corn leaves off and put the corn in a calabash. Cuku came ; 

A said he was working ; Cuku said he would shell corn if A would shave his 

head. 

A shaved the head and Cuku rubbed his hand over bis bead and said, Why 
“ did you shave all my head ; put it hack.” A said, “ Take the corn cob and put 
“ the seeds back.” Cuku could not do it, so be went. , “ 

5uku gave A a round basket to fetch water ; A took cassava, spread it, and 
put a circle round it, and told fiuku to carry it in when it rained. 

Rain fell when A went to the water ; Cuku tried to carry the cassava and 
ground, but could not. A could not carry the water, so he washed and went home. 
Cuku asked, “ Why is there no water ? ” A asked, “ Why is the cassava not carried 
in ? ” “ Did you ever see a man carry land on bis head ? ” replied Cuku. “ Did 

“ you ever see a basket for water ? ” answered A, 

Cuku called A and B ; he gave B one cow and A one bull. “ Keep them for 
“ seven years, and each year you will have one calf,” he said. They did so, but 
A got no calves. B went and Cuku asked for A, “ A has stranger at home,” said 
B, “ All right.” Cuku and B shared the cows. B went home. 

A took the bull and went to Cuku and said it got no calves, “ Take the bull 
back,” but Cuku would not take it. B threw it into the house and went. 

«. 19. The Tortoise and the Animals. 

The tortoise beat a bell and called the animals. He said, “We will clean the 
“ place, and no one shall defascate there ; if anyone does we will kill it.” 

Tortoise went and defmcated and put pepper on the dung and said it was to 
say it was the monkey. Tortoise asked it, and the pepper said “ Monkey.” The 
animals came, caught and killed the monkey, and gave the body to the .elephant. 

“ If you eat the meat we will kill you,” they said. The elephant went to cook it 
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and put it in a room and then went to sleep. The tortoise went and ate the meat. 

At dawn all met in an open place. The tortoise said, ‘‘I^et us go to the 
elephant’s house and share the meat.” The elephant could find nothing. The 
tortoise said, “ Let us kill the elephant.” So they killed the elephant and gave it 

to the grasshopper to cook and keep. The tortoise stole the meat. 

When the animals came to share the meat there was none. So they killed the 
grasshopper and gave it to Agu okhu, that is, the brother of the leopard. 

At dawn they found the meat was gone, so they killed Agu and gave it to 
Nt^, a small grasshopper. Nte cooked the meat and put it on the top of the house. 
Then he took a knife, sharpened some arrows, made a how, and kept watch. 

The tortoise came and called, my brother.” Nte aimed the bow. The 

tortoise gave three calls and then climbed on to the house. Nte shot it in the 
head. The tortoise looked up and down, but saw nothing, and ate again. Nte 
shot it in the belly and it fell from the house ; then Nt^ shot it near the ear, and 
the tortoise ran. 

Nt^ caught it, and the tortoise said, ‘‘DonH kill me; we will he good friends. 
He knelt and said if Nt^ told the animals they would kill him, the tortoise. He 
said he would come at night, but did not go. Nt^ sent a message “ at dawn,” hut 
still he did not go. So Nte and tortoise were not friends. N. W. THOMAS. 

Malta : Geology. Boyd Dawkins. 

The Maltese Cart Ruts. By W. Boyd Dawkins^ 'D.Sc»^ F,B.S, CO 

In Man, 1918, 40, Captain Fenton / describes in considerable detail the V» 
more or less straight parallel grooves which traverse the calcareous rocks of Malta 
as “ cart ruts,” and enters into speculations as to the time when they were worn by 
prehistoric carts. As these ^‘ruts ” pass over the edge of the cliffs, and plunge into 
the waters of the sea, he takes them to imply that they were worn by carts at a 
time when Malta had a geography differing from that of the present day. Professor 
Zainmit assigns them to the Neolithic Age, and they are generally taken locally 
to have been made by cart wheels. 

Fortunately the two photographs (Figs. 1 and 2) in. the article decide without 
doubt that they are not artificial, but due to the weathering of the rock under 
natural conditions. They are merely the ordinary joints, widened and eroded, by the 
rainwater containing carbon dioxide, familiar to geologists in all limestone plateaux 
exposed to the rain — such as ‘‘ the pavements ” of Yorkshire and the Lake District, 
and to be seen over very wide regions in Southern France. In both photographs 
the two main lines of joints are clearly defined, the one — the ^‘cart rut” — ^passing 
from the foreground to the horizon, and the other more or less at right angles. In 
Malta, as in all other jdaces which I have examined, they will probably be found 
to run in two principal directions, the one slightly to the east of north, and the other 
slightly to the south of east. They are merely lines of shrinkage, due to the 
contraction of the rock, and widened afterwards by the rain. They have no 
archaeological significance. W. BOYD DAWKINS; 


British New Guinea : Fishing and Magic. Malinowski. 

Fishitifi;' in the Trobriand Islands. By Bronislaw Malinowski^ D,Ph. CQ 
(^Cracow)^ D*Sc, {London). ' MV 


I. Introductory Remarks. 

Boyowa, the largest island in the Trobriand Archipaelago, is coral island 
provided with a fringing reef on the north, east, and south. On the western side 
there is an extensive lagoon, sheltered by a chain of reefs and small islands. There 
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are plenty of opportunities for fishing, and, as the inhabitants of this densely popu-' 
lated island are both skilful and industrious, it is not astonishing to find that fishing 
is highly developed, and that it is, after gardening, the most important economic 
pursuit. Fish constitute tbe staple form of their flesh diet, since neither hunting nor 
domestic animals (pigs and fowl) provide sufficient meat even for festive occasions. 
A good number of villages possess direct access to the sea, and from them the others 
can obtain fish by means of a well-regulated system of barter. 

The fishing in tbe shallow waters of the lagoon naturally diffei's from that on the 
fringing reef or in the open sea, and the three types must be described separately. 

II. Fishing IN the Lagoon. 

Here, in water almost constantly calm, fishing can be done all the year round, 
and it has developed into a regular trade, a's the villagers are often requested by 
an inland community to provide fisb in exchange for yams, A number of very large 
villages lie on the shore among the palms that grow near the salt water. Each 
village has its own fishing grounds, upon which strangers very seldom trespass, 
though some fighting for that reason is on record. Some of the . villages control 
coral patches in the lagoon, which afford specially good opportunities for fishing by 
means of the poisonous root of a ci'eeper (tuva). These patches are owned by 
individuals, trespass being considered equivalent to theft, but it is usual for other 
men of the same village to hire a patch. In the villages where patches are owned, 
fishing with the poison root only is practised, this form being ‘by far tbe easiest 
and most reliable. A few men paddle in a fishing canoe to a place above a patch 
and cast a net so as to surround it completely. A parcel with some freshly-pounded 
tuva root is attached to • the end of a long stick. A tnan dives and inserts this 
stick into one of the cavities with which all coral patches are riddled. Any fish 
in the hollow, i.c,, in the neighbourhood of the poison, come up to the surface, and 
are either so dazed that they float inert on the water, or else try to escape and 
become entangled in the net. 

In villages which possess no claims to a patch the fish are simply caught in 
nets stretched between two- canoes. 

Besides these two main forms of fishing there are minor oues — by means of 
weirs, fish traps, and hand nets. The sting ray is taboo to a large number of 
villages, but there is one in the northern part of the island where this fish is eaten, 
and the inhabitants go out into the lagoon with long sharp poles to catch it. 

i 

III. Fishing on the Fringing Reef. 

This fishing is carried 6n by the villages situated near the seashore on the 

north-eastern and southern sides of the island. As the prevailing winds strike the 

eastern and southern shores for about six months of the year and the northern 
shore for three months, fishing can only he done seasonally from these villages. More- 
over, the yield is limited, since, instead of the considerable area of the lagoon, 
where fish are plentiful, there is only a narrow belt of water between the beach and 

the fringing reef, where there is no great abundance of fish. It is, therefore, 

only a kind of sport, and, with two exceptions to be mentioned below, is not prac- 
tised as a trade, nor do these villagers rely upon their own supply in the case of 
large feasts. 

The mode of catching the fish is by means of long narrow nets. Such a net is 
set in a gap of the fringing reef and held at both ends by two men. Ten to 
thirty others start in a large semicircle and drive the fish from the shallow water 
into . the net. 

In some villages they used to catch fish with tortoise-shell fishhooks, now 
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entirely superseded liy those of ateet. Fishing at night with torches is also 
practised, 

IV, Special Forms op Fishing on the Northern Shore. 

^ The villages here have more calm weather than those on the eastern shore 
Two villages have developed special forms of fishing. 

1 . The Kalala Fishing in LahaL — The kalala fish (mullet ?) arrives on this 
coast periodically in large shoals at spawning time. This happens every few months 
during the calm^ season, always at full moon. Large numbers of fish, seeking estuaries 
in wdiich to spawn, enter the shallow water between the beach and the fringing 
reef. The villagers, who are always on the look out for the fish about full moon, 
are ready camping on the beach. They are provided with long square nets of 
the ordinary type, and triangular hand nets. When the shoals are sighted, the 
long nets are cast in such a manner that an area is enclosed near the beach, an 
opening being left at the east end, for. the fush always swim from east to west. The 
fi^h enter the enclosed area in large numbers, the later arrivals pressing on the earlier 
ones. These are pushed towards the large nets, and jump out of the water in order 
to get over the obstacle. But all round the large immersed net stand a row of men, 
each holding a triangular hand-net, in which the fish are caught as they jump out 
of the water. 

2. Shark Fishing in Kaibuola , — This is done in the open sea, far- beyond the 
fringing reef, in special small canoes. One fisherman mans each canoe, and, equipped with 
a large wooden shark-hook (now gradually superseded by pieces of thick metal wire), 
with a decoy-rattle and with a short thick piece of wood, paddles out into the open 
sea, as a rule out of sight of land. Here the rattle, which consists of coconut-shell 
segments threaded on a heiit stick, is sounded' under water. This gives a very 
good imitation of the noise made by a shoal ' of fish jumping out of water. 
A shark, attracted by this noise, approaches the boat and snatches • at the baited 
hook. It is then drawm towards the boat, where the man finishes it with a piece 
of wood. 

Shark fishing is done only during the calm spells between the seasons, as a 
rule during the spring calms in October and November, when the south-east trade 
wind changes into the north-west monsoon, 

V. The Economic Aspect op Fishing. 

V. 

In fishing, as in all other economic pursuits, the rights and privileges of 
ownership are strictly regarded in Kiriwina : the rights of a community or individual 
to certain fishing places ; the claims of the owner of a canoe, net, or other equip- 
ment to a specific share in the quarry, the duty of distributing portions of the yield 
among the participants in a fishing expedition as well as tributes to certain 
other privileged persons ; all these are matters of prescriptive right. The individual 
ownership in coral patches has been already mentioned. If the owner of such a 
patch organises a fishing expedition, he has to give definite portions of fish to his 
assistants. If another man hires a coral patch, he has to make a certain definite 
payment to the owner. In the other form of fishing, practised on the lagoon, the 
owner of the canoe from which the fishing is done receives the largest share, hut all 
the participants get their due according to fixed rules. 

When the natives of the eastern villages organise 4. fishing expedition on the 
fringing reef, a form of sport to them rather than a serious economic pursuit, all 
those present receive an equal share of the yield, the owner of the nets not being 
privileged in any way. 

In shark fishing, if the owner of the canoe goes out himself, he of course keeps 
tlie whole of the quarry. If a man goes in a hired canoe, he has to give certain 
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parts of the shark caught to the owner, whereas all those taking part in the fishing 
for the kalala retain their own catch. Both the shark and the kalala are sent in 
roughly prescribed quantities to the chiefs in some inland villages, as a tribute from 
the villages of Labai and Kaibuola respectively. 

To understand these economic* relations it is necessary to keep in mind certain 
general facts ; as a rule the catch is plentiful, often so plentiful that part must 
be thrown away, as there are no means of preserving the fish. There is no induce- 
ment, therefore, for anyone to be mean, and as a rule everybody in the village, 
and even in the neighbourhood, gets his share. But the privilege of^giving is very 
highly valued by the natives, and the distribution oF the catch must proceed 
according to customary rules, no intermediate link being skipped. 

The man in charge — whether the owner of some privilege or the organiser of 
a feast — must secure his portion and see that his assistants get their shares, and 
then everybody gives a part of the yield to his relatives, relatives-in-law and 
friends, again according to fixed rules, and in definite order, if possible. After this 
ceremony of customary presentation is over, all the inhabitants of the village get as 
much as they want, including dogs, cats, pigs, white men, and their native cooks. But 
none the less, the customary forms of distribution must proceed along the prescribed 
channels. ’ 

YI. Maoic in Fishing. 

Success in most economic pursuits depends in the eyes of the natives upon the 
performance of effective magic. Thus gardening, the, most important of these pur- 
suits in Kiriwina, is closely* bound up and regulated by elaborate systems of magic. 
It would be natural to expect that the pursuit next in importance — fishing — would 
be quite as much under its sway. Remarkably enough, this is only partially true. 

As mentioned above, in the western villages fishing in the lagoon is an activity 
which always gives an abundant yield, without uncertainty and without risk to 
the fishermen. This is especially true in the case of fish poisoning among the 
coral patches, where a man is sure to obtain an abundant catch easily each time he 
goes out. Now there is absolutely no magic in connection with fish poisoning, and 
. very little in connection with the ordinary fishing by means of nets. 

Yet on the northern shore, both in the kalala and Shark- fishing, we find that 
the whole proceedings are absolutely governed by magic. Thus the kalala fish 
must, in ■ the natives’ belief, he drawn by magic, and the success in fishing is, 
according to them, entirely dependent upon the strict observance of numerous taboos 
and. the performance of certain rites. Shark fishing is hardly less subject to 
magico-religious observances, the construction of the special canoes, the opening of 
the fishing season, and the actual expeditions, being all connected with magical 
ceremonies and taboos. It is important to note that in contrast to the state of 
things on the lagoon, here, on the northern shore, the elements of chance and risk 
are quite prpminent in the fishing. 

As the magical proceedings give to both forms of fishing a distinct character, a 
short account thereof must here he given. 

YII. Myths, Magic, and Taboos of the Kalala Fishing. 

The mythical hero, Tudava, who looms conspicuously in the legends of the 
archipelago, was horn in Labai, and his mother also gave birth to the first kalala 
fish. Tudava ordered this fish to go south to the d’Entrecasteaux group, and to 
come back to Labai at full moou, so that the village might have a supply of food. 
On the other hand, he gave the village magic to draw the fish. This, magic is 
'p eserved and handed" down by each successive headman of Labai, who is a direct 
aescendaut of Tudava in the maternal line. The hero also imposed certain taboos 
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on the village, whieh are connected with the kalala fishing ; no dancing, singing, 
or beating of drums is allpwed in Labai, and the central place of the village is 
overgrown with trees, which may not be felled. The jungle between the village 
and the beach is also protected ; here too, neither trees may be felled nor shrubs 
damaged. The taboos become much more stringent when the fishing period at 
full moon approaches : all strangers are rigorously excluded from the beach and its 
approaches ; on the other, hand, all the men of Labai must be in the village or 
on the beach, and they may not be absent on travels during the fishing season. 
The magician has to observe a few taboos, among others be is forbidden to touch 
the kalala fish. 

When full moon approaches and the natives expect the fish to arrive soon, the 
magician sweeps his house and its surroundings, muttering a spell in which he 
invokes the names of certain ancestors. This is done so as to “ keep the way clear 
for the kalala^ The next day, early in the morning, all the men follow the 
magician to the beach. A few yards away at a definite spot, the magician puts 
an uprooted lihv plant across the path and recites a spell over it. From this moment 
the beach is taboo to all strangers, and the fishing period begins. The villagers 
camp on the beach, ready to cast their nets, and some even spend the night 
there. Every spot has its name, its traditional story, and its functions, 
here is a sacred stone which no one else is allowed to approach, where ofierings 
to ancestral spirits are laid by the magician during the kalala fishing ; there is a 
special part reserved for fire and cooking ; there is a place from which a look-out 
is kept for th^ fish, and several other spots of minor importance. On the day 
following the ceremonial march to the beach more magic formulas are said over the 
fishing nets and over certain herbs which are supposed to attract the fish. 

YIII. Legend, Magic, and Taboos connected with Shark Fishing in 

Kaibuola. 

The natives tell a story how formerly shark fishing was carried on from another 
village on the north-west shore, its coming to Kaibuola being the result of a quarrel. 
The man who brought it handed the magic to his wife, since when it has been 
transmitted to her descendants, always in the maternal line, as is the general 
principle of inheritance in Kiriwina. There are no permanent taboos observed by 
all the inhabitants of Kaibuola, though the magician has to abstain permanently 
from the flesh of several fishes and birds, and especially from eating shark. 

At the beginning of each shark-fishing season new canoes are built, and the 
old ones overhauled. The bulk of the shark magic is performed in connection with 
this activity. When the season approaches, the ownei% of canoes needing repair, 
and the intended owners of new ones, consult with the magician and offer him 
presents. On an appointed day^ the magician performs a rite in his house, offering 
some food to ancestral spirits and reciting a spell. During the rite the presents he has 
received are exposed in his hut. After that, the men get the timber into the village 
and proceed to work at the canoes for a couple of weeks. This is the period of 
the strictest taboos observed by the whole community. Ko noise is allowed in the 
village, no hammering of wood against wood or working with implements, no noisy 
playing or games. Neither men nor women adorn their bodies or comb their hair, 
nor do they anoint themselves with coconut oil. Women are not allowed to make 
any “grass” petticoats. The .whole village have to keep the sex taboo, and all 
strangers are strictly forbidden access to the village. These two last prohibitions 
last only during the short period of building and overhauling the canoes. The 
remainder are kept throughout the shark fishing season, though less rigorously after 
the work on the boats is finished. 
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When all the hoatii are ready the magician utters charms over certain herbs, 
with which the canoes are nibbed. The fishing implements also have incantations 
chanted over them, and the fishermen proceed ceremonially » on the first fishing 
expedition. The greater part of the quarry caught during the first outing is sent 
to the main chief in the village of Omarakana. 

' Daring the whole season of shark fishing, which lasts for about two moons, the 
magician keeps certain special observances and performs certain rites. Thus he has 
to abstain from sexual intercourse, in fact, his wife and family move away from the 
houvse, in wliich he remains alone, keeping the interior and the surroundings of his hut 
(dean anti tidy. He must keep to the village, as he is forbidden to hear the sound 
of drums or of song. When the fishermen go out on an expedition, he opens wide 
the door of his house and sits on the platform without his pubic covering, keeping 
the legs apart. This is said to make the shark keep his mouth wide open and 
catch on to the bait. Sometimes the magician sits in the same attitude and condition 
on the beach, singing a song of magical import to attract the shark. 

Thus fishing, an activity of great economic importance and a favourite sport all 
over the Trobriands, ranges from a purely economic pursuit to almost a magico- 
religious ceremony. In fact, the kalala fishing in Labai is surrounded with more 
numerous and more stringent taboos, and is more bound np with tradition and 
ceremonial than any other social activity in the Trobriands. B. MALINOWSKI. 


Japan: Folklore. Hildbnrgrli. 

Notes on Some Japanese Methods of Personal Purification Cl 
after a Funeral. By W. L. Hildburgh. UT 

Contact, or even association (including that by relationship), with a corpse is 
, regarded in Japan as a source of ritual micleanuess from which the person who has 
become thus impure may require early purging, lest he bring misfortune upon 
iximself or upon others. Attendance at a Buddhist ' funeral beings looked upon as a 
cause of such impurity, a person returning from one is subjected to a form of 
purification before he (or she) enters his (or her) house. The misfortune which may 
be brought about by a person newly coming from a funeral is generally ascribed to the 
wrath of some Kami (i.e., Shinto divinity) who has been offended by the proximity 
cif the impure person.^ And that misfortune is thought not necessarily to fall upon 
the offending person, but to be liable as well to affect some other member of the 
household — though whether because of some belief in an infection sness of the state 
of impurity which may lead to the anger of the divinity falling upon some person 
actually innocent of offence ; or" due to a notion that the divinity holds all the 
members of the household responsible for the affront to him and may strike at the 
household through any one of its members ; or as the result of an idea that while 
the divinity is angry he ceases to protect any of the household from the lurking 
supernatural beings seeking to injure them, I do not know. The following is an 
example showing a misfortune supposed to result from a neglect of the precautionary 
pmnfication mentioned : — 

On returning home from a Buddhist funeral, a hoy mischievously omitted to 
purify himself, by washing his hands in the vessel of water specially provided for 
the purpose, before entering the house. One of the servants of the household 
having, soon after this eveiit, become ill, the boy was questioned as to his behaviour, 


* When a person has heeii buried according to the Buddhist rite, then during a mourning 
period of fifty days ‘(some people say that twenty suffice), while the members of the family are 
in a state of impurity, “ the kamidana must he entirely screened from view with pUre white paper 
“ aii4 even the Shinto ofuda, or piona invocations fastened^ upon the house door must have whit 
paper pasted over them.’’ L. Hearn, of Unfamiliar Ja^an^ 1894, p, 401. 
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and, having confessed his neglect, the misfortune was ascribed to his transgression, 
for which latter he was then severely punished [Chikuzen province], Similar 
washing, as a means of ritual purification, is of very ancient standing in Japan — 
Chinese travellers to Japan, “ centuries before the Kojiki and Nihongi were written,’^ 
say that there was a ^‘practice, when the funeral was over, for the whole family of 
“ the deceased to go into the water and wash.”t 

A common form of purification for a person returning home after a funeral is 
the throwing of salt upon him, before he enters the house, by a person who has 
not attended the funeral [Yokohama]. Similarly, salt, scattered immediately about 
the room where the corpse has rested^ and about the threshold, and then swept out, 
is employed for the purification of a house as soon as the body of a dead person 
has been taken away from it, just as it is used in the preparation of spots which, 
for religious or for magical purposes, require to be placed in a couditiou of ceremonial 
purity. The anti-spectral virtues attributed to salt lead not only to its employment 
as a dispeller of evil influences already acquired, but also to its use as a preservative 
against the acquirement .of such influence or against the machinations of evil 
supernatural beings. 

If a person, after attending a futiei’al, goes to a tea-house before returning 
home, his purification by means of salt, before entering his own house, becomes 
unnecessary [Yokohama] . Why this should be my informant (a keeper of a tea-house) 
did nqt tell me. I think that possibly the tea taken is thought to serve as a sufficient 
purification, because the drinking of a cup of tea before leaving one’s house in the 
morning is sometimes believed to keep one safe from accidents while away from home 
during the day ;§ or that, perhaps (as my informant told me that the impurity remains 
at the tea-house) there is a belief either that the cause of the state of impurity stays 
in the first dwelling into which its bearer enters, or one chat the presence of a 
more or l6ss noisy crowd of people tends to drive it away from its hearer. || We 
may observe, incidentally, that since a tea-house is open to any passing stranger, it 
may receive unawares at any time a person who is (due to any of the various causes 
of such impurity) ritually unclean, and that it must therefore be so arranged that 
no harm shall come to its household or its guests throughout the presence of such 
a person. 

Seemingly closely allied to the belief in the necessity of a personal purification 
after attendance at a funeral, is the belief that if for some reason — such as the 
lateness of the hour preventing his return home on the day of the funeral — a person 
who has been to the funeral sleeps in the house of the deceased during the night 
following it, that person, in order to avoid some misfortune occurring to him, should 
sleep in the same house again, seven days later [Yokohama]. There are, however, 
methods, should the person be unable, to repeat his stay at the house, or be seriously 
inconvenienced thereby, for avoiding the evil results feared. To this end he may, 
should he be elsewhere than at the house of the deceased on the seventh night, set 

* Place names given thus identify the localities in which I recorded the respective beliefs or 
practices cited, or those where they had been observed by my Japanese informants. 

f W. G. Aston, “Japanese Myth,” in Folh^Lore^ Vol, X, p. 302, 

X A curious parallel to this is the scattering of salt about the room in which an- unwelcome 
guest has been, with the especial aim that he shall not return to the house. WTiether the effect 
here desired is thought to be based on a clearing away of all psychical traces of the visitor, or 
whether it is referred to the actions of supernatural beings to whom, perhaps, a message is thought 
to be conveyed by the scattered salt used as a symbol (r/. Han", 1917, 2), I do not know. 

§ J. Inouye, Iloine Life in Tokyo, Tokyo, 1910, p. 140. 

II In China, a certain character “ which means boisterousness of a crowd, has for many centuries 
“ been one of the best among devil-expelling charms.” J. J, M. de Groot, Meligious System of 
Chvm, Vol. VI., Bk. 11, p. 1144. 
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one of his sandals or his clogs out of doors for the night [yokohama and Tokyo] ; 
or he may, in anticipation, cross a bridge before he returns to his home [Ecbizen ; 
reported at Yokohama], What the reason for these beliefs is I have not been told. 
But we may guess that it is connected Avitli the conceptions underlying the beliefs that 
‘‘ For forty-nine days the spirit of the dead wanders in the dark space intervening 
“ between this world and the next, and every seven days it makes an advance 
forward, in which it is materially helped by the prayers of those it has left behind ; 
according to some, the spirit hovers for the same period over the roof of its old 
“ home, for which reason many people dislike to remove until the period has 
terminated from a house in which a member of the family has died, as his spirit 
would have to hover over a house deserted by those he loved. The placing of 
the piece of footwear out* of doors is intended, I think, either to give the spirit of the 
deceased something to return to and to work upon in the place of the owner of the 
footwear, or else to convey to the spirit the idea that the owner is not in the house, 
because footwear is operated upon, in order to influence its owner, in various Japanese 
magical operations, while jn some others it appears to me as if intended actually to 
represent its owner. We might guess that the bridge to be crossed in the Echizen 
practice must be* one over running water, were it not that there are other explanations 
of the effect of crossing a bridge which may plausibly be advanced, and that the 
data ' accompanying my note are insufficient to make a detailed examination of it 
worth while. 

A curious belief, which may be mentioned in connection with the conceptions 
recorded above, is that if a person has shortly before been bitten by a rat he should 
not attend a funeral, lest poisoning result from the bite, and he die [Yokohama]. 

W. L. HILDBURGH. 


REVIEWS. 

India : Archseology. Brown. 

Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum, By J, Coggin CC 
Brown. UU 

This work deals with the prehistoric antiquities in the Calcutta Museum, about 
half the volume referring to specimens of characteristic pathseolithic form, nearly the 
whole of the remainder being devoted to specimens of, neolithic age, the number of 
early copper and silver antiquities catalogued being comparatively smalL A good 
deal of doubt has been expressed whether Indian palseoliths, for the most part 
fashioned of quartzite, though of the same forms as the older drift implements of 
Europe, are contemporaneous with the latter. This doubt would seem to have been 
set at rest with regard to one specimen, which is, however, typical in form and 
technique of a whole series. This implement, which, to judge from the illustration, is 
a well-worked ovate of St. Acheul type, and comes from the Xerhudda Valley, furnishes 
one of the few, but no less decisive pieces of evidence of human existence in late 
‘‘ geological times, coeval with the presence of a vertebrate fauna long extinct.” 
It is of Vindhyan sandstone, and was found lying flat and two-thirds buried, in a 
cliff face under some three feet of the stiff, reddish, mottled, unstratified clay which 
underlies about twenty feet of gravel containing bones of extinct mammals. 

Another specinaen of seemingly palaeolithic age is an “ agate chip ” fqund in situ 
in the bone-bearing beds of the upper Godavari Valley. It is not of characteristic older 
palaeolithic fonh, and the small size of the reproduction makes it difficult to discuss 
its affinities •; moreover, there seems to he a discrepancy between its size as given in 

Inouye, (xU.y pp. 247, 248, 
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th,e body of the work and that of the reproduction, but it is not very unlike certain 
of the longer, coarser flakes ” from the London gravels and the Egyptian desert. 

The neolithic specimens include some good examples from Burmah of the 
“ shouldered ” or so-called spade ” celt of Indo-China. 

The facility with which the volume can be used, and, therefore, its value, would 
have been greatly increased if the serial number of each specimen had been given 
in the lists facing the plates. C. G. S. 


PsycMoal Researoli. Coover. 

Experiments in Psychical Research, By John Edgar Coover. Pp. *xxiv, fJIJ 
641 ; $3.50 (paper). Stanford University, California. UU 

A most interesting and instructive record of work, undertaken chiefly to test, 
under |]aboratory conditions, the reality (»f telepathy, or thought-transference, and (as 
a secondary issue) clairvoyance, and carried out during four years by thousands of 
experiments, with a sound understanding of experimental and statistical methods. 

Reducing the problem to simple cases, where results may be exactly estimated, 
Professor Coover began with the guessing of Lotto-Block numbers, the two-place 
numbers from ten to ninety. The student whose powers were to be tried (or 
re-agent) sat in an arm-chair, composed his mind, responded to the challenge to 
guess a number, and then recorded the degree of certainty with which he judged 
it to be right, the kind of impression (visual, auditory, kinmsthetic) upon which 
he based his answer, and so forth. The experimenter sat facing the re-agent’s 
back, at a distance varying from 1 to 10 metres. He drew a Lotto-Block from a 
bag, and if the numbered side came up prepared to hold it in some kind of vivid 
imagery, with a determined will to communicate it to the re-agent, signalled the 
beginning of the experiment, and, after 15 seconds, closed it. If the blank side 
of the block came up, the experimenter did not look at the number, and refrained 
from thinking of numbers, but signalled the beginning of the experiment as before, 
and, after 15 seconds, the conclusion of it. As the re-agent never knew whether 
the experimenter had a number in his mind or not, a series of control experiments, 
determined by chance (the way the block came out of the bag), was thus carried on 
along with the positive ones. The’ results of a thousand experiments show that the 
successful guesses were not beyond the probability of chance, and that there was no 
significant dilFerence between the percentages of right guesses when the number was 
known to the experimenter (whose mind was to be read) and when it was not. 

Next came ten thousand experiments on the guessing of ‘ playing cards (ace to 
ten), under conditions of control and of varying the distance between experimenter and 
re-agent, etc., similar to those described above. Right guesses were counted for the 
whole card, the colour, the number, the suit. About 100 students of psychology, 
most of them believers in telepathy, acted rc-agents. The result was that various 
“ statistical treatments of the data fail to reveal any cause beyond chance operating 
for right cases,” and that no trace of an objective thought-transferenc^ is found,” 
One thousand experiments under the same conditions were made with psychics, or 
“persons reputed to be ‘sensitive’ to telepathic or clairvoyant impressions”; but their 
guesses showed “ no advantage over normal re-agents as claimants for the capacities 
“ of telepathy or clairvoyance.” 

A third series of experiments upon “ the sense of being stared at,” and the 
common belief that if you stare at a man’s back he will turn round, furnished less 
opportunity of obtaining precise results. Such as they were, the results were negative. 
Re-agents did not know when they were stared at, and thought they were, when 
they were not. But believers in this sort of telepathy will probably object that the 
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^time allowed for the experiment (15 to 20 seconds) was not enough ; for is not the 
giround of the illusion merely this, that if you stare at a man’s back long enough 
he will turn round ? 

Experiments upon subliminal impressions — that is, impressions that fall below 
the customary limen of perception, though not below the absolute limen of conscious- 
ness — show that such impressions have a positive influence upon judgment, and “it 
mu^t be regarded as more than probable that, as some' investigators and critics 
“ have suspected, this sort of perception has played a role in the evidence for tele- 
‘‘ pathy gathered from thought-transference experimentation and from the seance 
room.” 

Instructive chapters follow upon “ Mental Habit,” on the “ Application of Mental 
Habit to Thought-Transference,” upon “ Inductive Probability ” and the “ Infinitesimal 
Probability.” In this chapter Professor Coover gives examples of some extraordi- 
nary occurrences not supposed to have any connection with the spiritual or super- 
normal, which are at least as astonishing as any to which this connection has been 
ascribed as an explanation of them ; and he observes that “ within our field of 
“ observation there is an indefinite number of series [of events] of indefinite length 
in constant process; the infinitesimally probable events in the aggregate of, these 
“ various series may be expected to occur frequently. The improbable is to be 
“ expected in its proper proportion.” 

When, at a seance, you hear words, spoken and messages given, how much of 
your perception is objective ? Many thousands of experiments upon “ Sound 
Assimilation ” show that auditory sensation excited by a word ■ or sentence may be 
very imperfect, and yet sense may be made of it, whether right or wrong ; that “ a 
“ lar^e part of the perception of English words is contributed by the mind, and that 
“ suggestion is a very potent determinant of the language heard.” Much as happens 
in visual perception. 

Part V, by Professor L. J. Martin, gives an account of “ Local Ghosts ” and 
an “Experimental Study of the Subconscious.” There are appendices on “ Grounds 
for Scientific Caution,” etc. One can hardly speak too highly of the ingenuity, 
caution, or industry displayed in this work. ^.CAPVETH READ. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

IVIasric. 

The following is an additional example of the belief that the blood of 
children can be used to work magic. Commenting on the large number of Uf 
Spanish Jews in the Balkan peninsula, my Catholic Albanian guide asked me if I 
knew the reason why they were expelled from Spain. On my' replying in the 
negative, he said that the Jews of Spain had become very ambitious and wished to 
destroy all the Christians and have the land for themselves. A Jewish magician 
therefore approached a very poor Christian beggar woman who had two very 
beautiful children and offered her riches for life, if she would kill one of them and 
sell, him the heart. The woman consented, but she cheated the Jew and killed a 
small pig and at night took the heart to him. Next day every pig in Spain 
suddenly rushed into the sea and was drowned. The poor woman then gave 
information. It was at once obvious that bad she fulfilled her promise and given 
the child’s heart all the Cfiristians would have rushed into the sea. The population 
thereupon arose and expelled the Jews. This, said my informant, was a well known 
historic fact — pigs and- all. He firmly believed in it himself. 

M. EDITS DURHAM. 
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Maori Burial -Chests. % Rivers, CO 

When in Auckland three years ago I suggested to Mr. CheeBemaii that Uli 
the unique collection of burial-chests in his museum should be brought to the uotice 
of Europe^i^n anthropologists. Several of the chests had already been fijgiifed^ but 
others had not been recorded, and these have now been figured in Man, 191S, 49 . 
Mr. Cheeseman also sent new photographs of the chests which had alredidy been 
published, and these are now shown in Plate G. . 

All these chests were used in the rite of secondary burial. The bodies of the 
dead were placed in trees, and after a time, it might be several years, the bohes of 
chiefs were collected and placed in one of these receptacles. Several of the chestB 
figured in Man, 1918, 49 , could be . set up in the erect position, and with one 
exception the chests of Plate F were also placed in this position, leaning 
against the back bf the cave. The exception is that of the chest adorned with the 
representation of a lizard (Plate G,, Fig* 1)» which was placed across the moUijh 
of the cave to guard it and the skeleton it contained from disturbance. 

The custom of placing the dead or their bones in caves is widely spread in Oceania, 
but neither elsewhere in New Zealand nor in any other part of Polynesia do we know 
bi shch chests. Receptacles, often in human form; are, however, used M Melanesia, 
fiotably in the Solomon Islands, to preserve the skull or skeleton. Three of the 
chests figured by Mr. Cheeseman last month contained the skull only^ and 'vj^ere set 
upright in the ground, in both respects agreeing with the practice of the Solomon 
islands. Similarity with Melanesian culture also comes out in the nature of thu 
chests themselves. In the many respects in which the carving departs from the 
usual characters of Maori art it approaches that of Melanesia. 

It is noteworthy that the part of the northern island where these cheats hate- 
been found is characterised by the prominence of negroid or Melanesian characters- 
in the physical features of the inhabitants.* ^ 

The chests are of great interest in connection with the problem recently raised 
by Mr. Elsdon Best,t and Mr. H. D. Skinner, J whether the negroid elemedt in New 
Zealand is derived from its earliest human inhabitants or is the result of sUme 
migration. These chests were still being made in recent times, and if they were a 
survival from the funeral practices of the earliest inbahitants it seems tery unlikely 
that they would be found only in one district of the country. Their localised occurrence 
supports Mr. Skinner’s suggestion that the Melanesian element in Ne\^ ZealaM is the 
result of a relatively late migration. W* H. R. RITERS. 


EtlitLOgrapliy. 

Ma6ri Buirial-Chests. 


Skinnei'. 

By H. D. Skinner, COi 

The brst recorded examples are two secured by an Auckland dealer, ohe of llir 
yhich, now in the Melbourne Museum, is described as the better of the twp, and is 
igured by Edge-Patting ton. § The other is twice figured by Hamilton,! who states 
hat both were found ‘‘near Auckland.” The next recorded are those from North 
Auckland, secured by the Auckland Museum, eight of which have been figured and 

* A. cle Qiiatrefages ct T. Hamy i Les cr^nss des tclcbh liuvidiiies j^ans, 1882, 

466 ; and John Scott : Tram. New .Zealand Inst,, 1893, Vol. XXVI, p. 63. 

Man, 1914, 37, and Trans, New Zealand Imt., 1916, Vol. XLVlII. 

. J See No. 69, below. ' . . 

^ I. Etlmographic Album of tiis Pacijiey'^r& _ 

11 Maori aA p 163; and Fig. 3, Plate 24. Also Colonlkt mishA MUetln, Ko. 1, p. 7b. 
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described bj Cbeeseman,'*^ aiid later by Baessier.f Of eight chests from North 
Auckland secured by the Dominion Museum, the most interesting example is described 
and figured by Hamilton.J The six- examples from Raglan, presented to the Dominion 
Museum by Mr‘. A. H. Turnbull, are described and figured by Edge -Partington. § 
Of 'this group the most interesting is a small specimen which Captain Gilbert Mair 
suggests- was designed to hold a placenta. An even smaller one came into the 
possession of the Dominion Museum with the collection of the late Sir Walter Buller, 
but its provenance is unknown to the writer. Two more, from the Whangarei district 
and of the ordinary size, are im the private collection of Mr. W. Eels. 

Thus, of thirty-one examples of which the provenance has been recorded, all come 
from the Provincial District of Auckland. Tli§ exact locality of two of these is not 
stated ; twenty-three are from the region north of the general line Whangarei- 
Kokianga ; while the remaining six^ are stated, on the authority of a dealer, to hav6 
been found in the sand-hills at -Raglan. The present writer, after examining the 
condition of the timber from which the chests are made, finds it impossible to believe 
that these examples were actually recovered from sand-hills. It seems possible that 
they -were- secured from some tribal burial cave near the others, and that the persons 
from whom the dealer acquired them were unwilling that their true hiding-place 
should be known to their rightful owners. In any case, the distribution of the chests 
is very remarkable-. Not a single example has been thus far recorded south of the 
Provincial District of Auckland. Dr. Rivers has pointed out their close relationship 
in ’function to the bone-chests of Melanesia, and it is to the same region that their 
decoration, €ind the decorative art of the whole district from which they come, is most 
closely allied. Thd closeness of this alliance is further emphasised by the cranio- 
metrical work of de Quatrefages and Scott. If the southern trihds [of New Zealand 
and. the inhabitaiits of the Chatham Islands are to he regarded -as the descendants 
of the e^irliest inhabitants of New Zealand, pushed south by later arrivals, the 
Melanesiau eletheiit in the north may he suggested as this later intrusive element, 
Mr. Best^ has - pointed out that the absence among these northern people of any 
tradition relating to “3?lie Fleet,” which came to New Zealand from Tahiti about 
1350 a.Dm is evidence of a difiPerent origin from that of other tribes. The whole 
question is obscure, and it seems wisest to await fresh evidence before coming 
to any definite conclusion on it. It may be remarked, however, that the traditions 
which tell of a pre-Maori negroid population in New Zealand appear to he at 
variance with other evidence. H. D. SKINNER. 


Arcli8Bolog*y. Moir. 

'An Early Mousterian Floor” Discovered at Ipswich, J. Reid A A 
Moir, U U 

In a paper published recently’' || I referred to the discovery at Ipswich of a 
floor containing flint . implements and flakes fashioned in the EWy Mousterian 
manner, and associated with the hones of animals such as are. known to have 
favoured a cold and rigorous climate. It is the purpose of this note to give a brief 
description of this discovery, and to figure some of the flint implements, etc. which 
were recovered. In the early part of 1916 the Ipswich Corporation were construct- 
ing a ooaEhandling plant at the Electric Power Statiou, Constantine Road. This 
work necessitated the making of an excavation about 20 feet square and 16 feet 

. - ♦ Trms. New Zealand Inst., 1906, Vol. XXXIX, p. 461. 

t Zeitschrift fiir Mhnologie, 1906, p. 971, and Plates. ' ' , 

X Bulletin of the Dominion Museum, No. 3, p, 110. 

§ Maw, 1909, 18. 

I j Moir, J. Eeid : “On Some Human and Animal Bones . 

Voh XLYIM, Jnly-Debembfer, 1917. 
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deep. Sqoq after the work was begun I received an intimation from Mr. Frank 
Ayton, chief engineer and manager at the power station, that the men employed iti 
the digging were finding some animal bones, and lie was kind enough to ask me to 

visit the excavation, and to pre- 


ri<5>.t. 



^KXxoci Of 


serve any relics that might be 
found. As will be seen from 
Fig. 1, the site of the discovery 
under description is situated in the 
bottom of the Gipping Valley, the 
surface of the ground at th^ electric 
power station lying at a level of 
about 13 O.D. The digging had 
not proceeded very far before the 




hole was partly filled with water, and special arrangements had to he made to 
cope with it. The presence of this water made it impossible for me to see, with my 
own eyes, the actual strata passed through, but Mr. Ayton has kindly furnished 
me with the following particulars, which I have no hesitation in regarding as in 
every way trustworthy. Moreover, they tally in 
a remarkable manner with the details of a 
section exposed about half a mile up the 
Gipping Valley, and with which section I am 
intimately familiar. It appears, then, that the 
strata exposed at the electric power station are 
as follows (Fig. 2). I commence with the 
lowermost bed : — 

(1) Loam (about ^2 feetj containing unrolled 
Moiisterian flint implements and flakes and 
numerous animal houes. (2) Stratified gravel 
(about 8 feet), in which, some years ago a 
beautiful flint blade of Solutrian workmanship 
was found, and containing also rolled examples 
of Acheulean and earlier implements. (3) Pure 
sand (about 2 feet). (4) Modern alluvium (about 
4 feet) showing signs of having been dug into 
at some period. 

I illustrate (Fig. 3) a typical Early Mouste- 
rian coup-de-poing or hand axe, which, it will be 
noticed, has one face much flatter than the other. 

It will be noticed, also, that while the angle A 
is rounded the angle B is square, and this 
peculiarity has been shown to be characteristic 
of the Early Mousterian hand axes,"*" Fig. 4 
illustrates a Mousterian point made from a 
thickish flake of flint. The flakes recovered 
are large, and in each case exhibit a facetted 
striking platform, and the truncated remains of 
other flake-areas on the upper face, showing that 
these flakes were struck from a “prepared” block of flint such as was in vogue 
in Mousterian times at Baker’s Hole, in the Thames Valley, and elsewhere.f The 

* Smith, Reginald A- : Archmlogia^ Yol. LXYII. ^ 

f Smith, Reginald A. : ArohcBologia^ YoL LXII. 
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fliat impleineats and flakes are quite unrolled and unp^tinated, and it is necessary 
to cbiiblude that the loam shown in Fig. 2 contains an actual working- site of Early 
Mousterian times. The hones were identified by Professor Arthur Keith, F.R.S., 
and kre referable to the following animals : Elephant (?) reindeer, ox (Bos primigenius), 
and goose (?) The bones of the reindeer were the most numerous, and many showed 
splitting for the extraction of marrow. These remains, like the flint implements and 
flakes, are quite unabraded, and show a remarkable condition of preservation. 

This discovery appears to demonstrate clearly that in Early l^ousterian times 
the River Gipping had eroded its valley to a depth of 14 feet or more below 

the present sur- 
face of the allu- 
vium, and that 
since the occupa- 
tion of the ancient 
floor by man, 
gravel and other 
deposits have been 
laid down over it. 
It is somewhat 
difficult at present 
to correlate the 
Early Mousterian 
floor under des- 
cription with the 
Upper Mousterian 
and Aurignacian 
floors discovered in 
the ' brickfieM of 
Messrs. Bolton & 
Co., Hfehlby Road, 
Ipswich,’^ but 
further research 
may makb such cor- 
relation possible. 
It may be re- 
membered that m 
the hill - wash 
overlying the 
Aurignacian floor 
mentioned above, 
two implements of 
Early Solutrian 
' type were found. 

It is thus possible that this hill-wash may be the equivalent on the high ground, 
of the valley gravel showh in Fig. 2, which, as has been stated, contained a flint 
blade of typical Solutrian workmanship.f 

The implements and bones described in this note will, it is hoped, soon be on 
exhibit in the Museum, High Street, Ipswich. J. teEID MOIR. 





^ * Moir, J. Keid : “ Opi Sohie Huinan and Animal Bones , . Journ. Boy, Anthr. JnsU^ 

Vol. XLTII, July-December, 1917. ... 

t Hancox, E. E. H. : Froc. Sujf, Arch, and ^at Mm.,, Vol. XL, Part 1 and Part 2, Fig. 4. 
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Great Britain : Witol^craft. Murray, 

yif itches’ Familiars In En£lan4- By M. A, Murray, Bl 

The usual couception of a witch’s familiar is a small animal ^or bird, 01 
nourished by sucking the witch’s bloody carrying out her wicked behests, and 
animated by an evil spirit. 

This form of familiar is so strictly limited to England that Hutchinson is able 
to say, “I meet with little mention of Imps in any Country but ours, where the 
‘‘ Law makes the feeding, suckling or rewarding of them to be Felony.”^ They are 
referred to by Forbes, ‘‘ To some 1.1^ [the Devil] gives certain Spirits or Imps to 
“ correspond with, and serve them as their Familiars, known to them by some odd 
Names, to which th^y answer when called. These Imps, are said to be kept in 
“ Pots or other Vessels.”! Though the Scotch law made these provisions, the 
Scotch trials' show no record of such familiars, but the description applies accurately 
to the imps of the English witches. The eastern side of the country, particularly 
the counties of Essex, Suffolk, Himtingdoushire, and Rutland are the places in ‘ 
which this kind of familiar is most common ; it is also recorded in Lancashire, 
Somerset,- Devon, and Northamp top shire. 

The^e familiars were small animals, cats, ferrets, mice, moles, toads, and 
occasionally dogs. They were always named ; were kept in pots or boxes lined 
with sheep’s wool ; were fed on milk, bread, raw meat and the witch’s blood ; and 
lyorg used for working magic. When the religion was at its height, the imp was 
probably used for good as well as had purposes ; but as the cult was not recorded 
until decadent, we find the familiars used only for evil. The witch might have 
more than one familiar ; she then used one for working magic on human beings, 
the others for bewitching cattle, horses, or inanimate objects. 

The imp being regarded as a substitute of the Devil, it is spoken of indifferently 
either as “ the Devil ” or by its proper title of “ familiar.” Hellen Clark, an Essex 
witch tried in 1645, “ confessetli that about six weeks since, the Devill appeared tp 
her in her house in the likenesse of a white dog, and that she ca^lieth that 
“ familiar Elimanzer. . . . Rebecca Weste told this informant that the Devill 
“ appeared to them in the shape of a dogge ; afterward in the shape of two kitiyns ; 

“ then in the shape of two dogges ; and that the said familiars did doe homage in 
“ the first place to the said Elizabeth Clarke, and skipped up into her lap, and 
kissed her.”! 

The witch-trials of Essex extend over more than a century, -and contain in 
detail practically all the facts. The information from trials in other parts of the 
country is useful for supplementing and for clearing up a few obscure points. 

The earliest of the Essex trials is that of the witches of Hatfield Peveril, in 
1556. The accused were Elizabeth Francis,’ Mother Waterhouse, and her daughter, 
Joan. Waterhouse. Elizabeth Francis “learned this arte of witchcraft at the age of 
:sii yeeres of hyr grandmother whose nam mother Eue. Item when ’shee taughte 
“ it her, she counselled her to renounce God and his work and to gene of her 
“ bloudde to Sathan (as she termed it) whyche she deliuered her in the lykenesse 
“ of a whyte spotted Catte, and taughte her to feede the sayde Catte with breade 
“ and mylke, and she dyd so, also she taughte her to cal it by the name of Sathan and 
‘‘ to kepe it in a basket. , . . Item, that euery tyme that he did any thynge for 
“ her, she saide that he required a drop of blonde, which she gaue him by prycking 
“ herself e, some time in one place and then in an other, and where she pricked 
“ herselfe there remayned a’ red spot. , . . When she had kept this Cat by the » 

* Hutchinson : Huiorical Essay ^ p. 77. 
f Forbes : Institutes of the Lam of Scotland, II, pp. 32-4. 

^ J Howell : State Trials, IV, 839, 841. 
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spa;(5e''of xv or xvi yeare, and as some saye (though vntruly) heinge werj of it, she 
‘‘ came to one mother Waterhouse h6r neyghbour, she brought her this cat in her 
aprbn and taught her as she was instructed before by her grandmother Eue, telling 
“ her that she' must cal him Sathan and geue him of her bloude and bread and mylke 
as before.” Mother Waterhouse appears to have followed the instructions faithfully ; 
the, most interesting part of her evidence is the transference of the magical power 
of one animal to another, and the cha^rm by which the transference was effected : 
“ She receyved this cat of this Frances wyfe in the order as is before said . , . 

“ She (to trye him w^hat he coulde do) wyld him to kyll a hog of her owne, which 
he dyd, and she gaue him for his labour a chicken, which he fyrste required of her and 
“ a drop of her blod. And thys she gave him at all limes when he dyd anythynge for 
“ her, by pricking her hand or face and puttinge the blond to his mouth whyche he 
“ sucked, and forthwith wold lye downe in bys pot againe, wherein she kept him , . . 

Also she said that when she wold wyl him to do any thinge for her, she wolde 
“ say her Pater noster inrlaten. Item, this Mother Waterhouse confessed that shee 
“ fyrst turned this Cat into a tode by this meanes, she kept the cat a great while 
in woll in a pot, and at length being moved by povertie to occupie the woll, she 
praied in the name of the father and of the son and of the holy ghost that it would 
‘‘ turne into a tode, and forthwith it was turned into a tode, and so kept it in the 
“ pot without wdlL”* 

The second set of trials was of the witches of St. Osyth in 1582. Here again 
the evidence goes to prove that the familiars were small animals kept and fed in a 
special way. Thomas Eahbet “ saith, that his said mother Ursley Kempe alias Grey 
‘‘ hath foure severall spirites, the one called Tyffin, the other Titter, the third Pigine, 
“ and the fourth lacke ; and being asked of what colours they were, saith, that 
“ Tyttey is like a little grey Cat, Tyffin is like a white lamb, Pygine is black like 
“ a Toad, and lacke is blacke like a Cat. And hea saith, he hath seen his mother 
■ “ at times to gine them beere to drinke, and of a white Lofe or Cake to eate, and 
“ saith that in the night time the said spirites will come to his mother, and sucke 
“ blood of her upon her armes and other places of her body.” Ursley Kemp gave 
evidence against mother Bennet and Ales Hunt : “ About a quarter of a yeere past, 
“ she went vnto mother Bennets house for a messe of milke, the which she had 
“ promised her. But at her commiug this examinate saith fhat shee knocked at her 
“ dore, and no hodie made her any answere, whereupon shee went to her chamber 
“ windowe and looked in therat, saying, ho, ho, mother Bennet are you at home : 
“ And casting her eyes aside, shee saw a spirit lift up a clothe, lying over a pot, 
“ looking much like a Ferret. And it beeing asked of this examinate why the spirit 
“ did lopke vpon her, she said it was hungrie. . . . . About the foureteene or hfteene 
“ day of Januarie last, shee went to the house of William Hunt to 'see howe his 
“ wife did, and shee beeing from tome, shee called at her chamber window and 
“ looked in, and then espied a spirite to looke out of a potcharde from under a 
“ clothe, the nose thereof beeing browne like vnto a Ferret.” Mother Bennet herself 
confessed that “ about two yeeres past there came vnto her two spirits, one called 
“ Suckin, being blacke like a Dogge, the other called Lierd^ beeing red like a Lion, 
“ Snckin this examinate saith is a hee, and the other a shee. . . . Many times 

“ they drinke of her milke bowle. And when, and as often as they did drinke of 
“ the mylke : this Examinate saith they went into the said earthen pot, and lay in 
** the woll.” In the evidence of. Ales Hunt and her step-daughter Fehey the recorder 
has made a curious mistake. Ales confessed to having two spirits, “like unto little 
Coltes ” ; Febey stated, “ yt shee hath seen her mother to lhaue two litle thinges like 

* JPMloHUon /Sooiety.y VIII: “ Examination and Uonfession of certain Witches at Chelmsford,’’ 
pp. 24“ 29, 29-32, IVTother Waterhouse was executed. 
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“ horses, the one white, the other hlacke, the which shee kept in a litle lowe 
“ earthern pot with woll, colour white aud blacke ; and that they stode in her 
“ chamber by her bed side, and saitli that she hath scene her mother feede them 
with milke.” From the size of the animals in question and judging by similar 
animals employed as familiars, the word used was probably “ cote,” a provincial 
pronunciation of “ cat ” ; but the recorder thinking it ’ was “ cplt ” elaborated it 
further into “ horses.” 

The third set of trials in Essex took place in 1645 ; these are the best known, 
as it was here that Matthew Hopkins obtained notoriety as a witch-finder. The 
confessions of the women show the continuation of the customs of their predecessors, 
which were also known both before and after in other parts of the country : “ Rose 
‘‘ Hallybread saith, that about fifteen \>r sixteen years since, there was an imp 
“ brought to her house by one Good wife Hagtree, which imp this examinant 
“ entertained, fed it with oatmeale, and suckled it on her body, for the space of a 
“ yeer and a half, or thereabouts, and then lost it. . . . Susan Cock saith, that 

about three or four yeeres since, one Margery Stokes, the examinant’s mother, 

‘‘ lying upon her death bed, and this examinant comming to visit, her, shee the said ,, 
“ Margery desired this examinant privately to give entertainment to two of her 
“ imps. One of the said imps was like a mouse, and the other was. of a' yellow 
“ colour about the bigness of a cat . . . and the same night ter . said mothei; 

“ dyed, the said two imps came to her accordingly, aud sucked on her body. , • . 

“ Anne Cooper hath had three imps suckled on the lower parts of her body. The 
“ said Anne offered to give unto her daughter Sarah Cooper an impe in the likeness 
“ of a gray kite [? cat] to suck on the said Sarah.” ^ 

The Huntingdonshire witches, tried in 1646, had familiars of the same kind as 
the Essex witches. Elizabeth Weed confessed that “there did appeare unto her 
“ three Spirits, one in the likeness of a young man or boy, and the other two of 
“ two Puppies, the one white and the other black.” Frances Moore “ saith that 
“ about eight yeares since she received a little hlacke puppy from one Margaret 
“ Simson of great Catioorthy which dog the said Margaret had in bed with her, and 
“ took it thence when she gave it to this Examinate. The Examinate further saith, 

“ that the said Margaret told her, that she must keep that dogge all' her life time \ 
and if she cursed any Cattell, and set the same dog upon them, they should 
“ presently dye, and the said Margaret told her that she named it already, his 
“ name was Pretty. And the said Examinate further saith, that about the same 
“ time good wife Weed gave her a white Cat, telling her, that if she would deny 
“ God, and affirme the same by her hloud, then whomsoever she cursed and sent 
“ that Cat unto, they should dye shortly after. Whereupon the said Examinate 
“ saith that she did deny God, and in affirmation thereof shee pricked her finger 
“ with a thorne, whence issued blood, which the Cat presently licked, and the said 
“ goodwife Weed named the eat Tissy, And she further saith, that she killed the 
“ said Dog and Cat about a yeere since.” Jane Wallis said that, when “Blackman” 
came to her, “he told her he would send one Grissell and Greedigiit to her, that 
“ shall do anything for her. And after Blackman was departed from her, within 
“ three or 4 dayes, Grissell and Greedigut came to her in the shapes of dogges 
“ with great brisles of hogges hair upon their backs.”! 

The evidence, even in the few extracts given above, shows that the sucking 
familiar is common in these later trials, it is, however, rare in the sixteenth century. 

It is therefore possible that it was a late development, deriving from the witches’ 
ritual of pricking themselv'es and then letting the animal lick off the resulting drops 


* Howell, lY, 862, 853, 84.5. 


j- Davenport : Witches of Huntingdon^ ‘pp. 1, 6, 12. 
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The facts ^re, however, so definitely stated, tl^at there seems little doubt 
seventeenfh cetitury tlie English witches actually trained the animals to 
9^ their ^the witches’) bodies. One of the physical characteri^ of 
winches was the supefi^umerary nipple. This was in itself considered a proof that the 
person was a witch ; tlje nipple, or “ teat,” as it is usually called, being given to 
t^e witclies by the Devil as his mark. As the supernumerary nipple secretes milk 
it wae very possibly used for the purpose of suckling the familiar. 

The eyWepce of the Lancashire witch, Margaret Johnson, in 1633, shows that 
boj:}^ metbpds yere in use among the witches at that time. She “ sayfch, yt such 
‘‘ pitches as haye sharp bones given them by the deviil to pricke them, have no 
II P.^PP®s or dug-ges whereon their devil may sucke ; but their deviil receivetli bloud 
frphq the place^ pricked w[th the bone ; and they are more grand witches than any 
II P. marjcs. Spee also saith, yt ye deviil (after he begins to sucke) will make 
a pappe or dugg-p in a shprt tyme, and the matter which hee sucks is blood. Shee 
II V|ip4 her deviil did come to sucke her pappe, hee usually came to 

ip yp of a cat, sometymes of one colour, and sometymes on (sic) an 

fact about the sucking familiar is its limited distribution, both 
g^Pf^aphically and chronologically. It does not occur in any other country than 
^Pgfand, ^nd even thef.e it }q not found further north than Lancashire. It woukl 
seem, from tl^e evidence, tpat the custom arose in, or was introduced into, the eastern 
cp^pties, and spread thence across the country. There is, however, nothing to show 
w|iat part of Europe .S]3ch a custom could have been brought ; neither the French 
nor Belgian trials give any indication of familiars used in this way. It is impossible 
to believe t^at t|ie suddenly all over England in the seventeenth century, 

791 thqjigh very detaiied, never refer to it. Even to regard it as 

^ ^9F|0jP|pept 9 f the o^giqal pricking by the witch of her own persbn, as I have 
§«oes not explain the apparently sudden adoption of the custom in 
% YHp of ^ ' M. A. JJURRAY. 


Pa.Ti 1 

^t|e Nayars. K. J/. PaniUar, A A 

The religioRS Ijeliefs of the J^ayars show an extraordinary mixture of . Mli 
WP4o cults. A11 the temples are dedicated to Krishna Siva or 

Tpei’e ap also a few kavus or groves for the worship of the lesser 
Put tbe iipportant point with, regard to this is that the Nayars are as 
a ^Jippst without a religion, f and they use Hindu temples for practices 

po sanqtiqii even in the generous vagueness of that creed! The 
pO||qqptitqns ,o| Hinduism have but the slightest influence on the Navar 
a wh^h is quite true that there are a good many devout Hindus 
fte WpyaF,^, teL the very, fact that the distinction of Saiva-ism Sakti-ism, 
^llshPWism, &c„ hap np:t ieaehe4 them is sufficient proof that though they have 
llipdwsu4 |n fpF^o, ,an4 have belonged to the Hindu fold, their primitive 
helief^ l^aye heep ^uryipd to a great extent. 

Nothing shqws so tnueh the extreme persistence of primitive culture, even in 
the face of higher civilising agencies, than the wide and almost universal accept- 
pf epiril'"F9^sbiB» the alnioF entire absence of religious life, among the 
Wm at Jeasjj twenty mtmes of contact with Hinduism. Their contact 
Fftft rj^igiqus hae npt bften in4eF F Hinduism. The Jews flying after the 

hPftfrpcfjPR of ?en|ple foup# refuge among the Nayars, and have lived in their 

^ ‘ y See the discusslqn following, ' 

■ . [■ m/'i ' ' ^ 
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midst for nigh 2,000 years. The apostle St. Thpraas is supposed to have planted 
a Gommunity of Syrian Christians among thejp, who also haye lived side by side 
with the Nayars as their social inferiors in Malabar for alrppst the same length of 
time. Ever since Mohampd founded his religion in Arabia, Aljah has found faithful 
worshippers in Malabar who moved with equal status among the Nayar population. 
The beautiful creed of Gautama Buddha had for long its devout votaries in the 
land of the Nayars, and traces of Buddhist monasteries and survivals of Buddhist 
worship still abound. The militant Eomanism of thp Holy Inquisition, and the 
no less militant Protestantism of the Butch, had their chance in turn for at least 
a century and a half. Yet with, all the great religions of the world to choose 

between during the last 2,000 years, it is nothing short of marvellous to see the 

Nayars — who have, it must be remembered, assimilated a very great deal of the 
material and mtellectual culture of their ^ neighbours, and more than that, excelled 
them in literature and music — still maintain with undiminished vigour their spirit- 
worship, black magic, and demoniacal ceremonies, apd be devoid of almost every 
element of true religious life. 

We may be accused of the “ narrow use of a wide word,” in the phraseology 
of Tylpr, when we deny that the Nayars have any religion apart from a veneer of 
IJindu influence. ^ Their beliefs are mainly magical. Here, of course, I am treading 
oil very dangerous grounds, dangerous even to the initiated, but fatal to the novice. 
In this essay I have taken the distinction between religion and magic as being 
primarily a question of method rather than of intention or possible effect. The 

orthodox French opinion that the difference between magic and religion is that the 
latter is social while the former is anti-social, has been proved by Mr. E. S. 

Hartland and Br. Marett to be wholly untenable ; while the contention of Br. Marett 
himself, that the difference between magic and religion lies in the attitude of 
society towards them, seems also to be inadequate. 

Among the N^ars there is an implicit distinction between practices to pro- 
pitiate a god and those with whiqh to bully a spirit. Bullying a spirit for purposes of 
social benefit I have not considered to be religion, though it is recognised by sppioty 
as beneficial, because it does not possess the emotional and the psychological ele-' 
ments which Br, Marett himself has with great truth insisted on as the essence of 
religion. t I have called such practices magical, not only because they lack the 
emotional and the psychological elements of religion, hut also because the fund.a- 
mental presupposition in such 'performances is the power wielded by the magician, 
the qreiida which he has acquired, over the ghosts. 

This is very clear from the Nayar ideas of TAeyar, and Pisaclm, Thevar can 
l^e propitiated, hut never conquered ; while a pisacJm (or ghost), though superior to 
man in power, intelligence, and will to do harm, can be rendered harmless and kept 
u'nder contrpl by magical practices. The former .conception is clearlj I|indu, and 
relates only to Hindu gods. The spiritual ideas of the Kayars themselyes seem to 
he confined to ghosts, spirits, and to a comic elf called Kutti-Chattan. 

Before we proceed to consider them, the position of the magician in the Nayar 
community has to be made clear. It is generally taken for granted by anthropo- 
logical writers that wherever social life is regulated by magical practices the ‘ 
Shaman comes to ho held in reverence. It is very interesting, therefore, to notice 
that the Nayars never accepted the superiority of the magician, and never accorded 
him any privilege. The nc^agico-medicine man is, on the other hand, considered to 
he a sort of servant-in-attendance on a nobleman’s farnily, something like a family 
doctor. The explanation that it is due to the warlike character of the Nayars is 

* Anthropolupy^ p. 210. 

f 'Ihreshold of Religion^ Essays^ Pre-ammiMic Religion^ the Birth of JSmiility, 
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clearly ihapplical?le, as the magician attained kingly powers among the Masai, for 
example, whose society is also organised for purposes of war. The fact that the 
Kaniyan (or the magico-medicine-man) is not only, not venerated, hut actually con- 
sidered an inferior, may be more due to the ejdect of caste-system, which places 
Nayars high among the social scale. 

The Kaniyan is, of course, recognised as a necessary person. He gets from all 
the houses of the village settled remuneration, mostly in cocoa-nuts. He is not 
otherwise 'paid for ordinary consultation, and he is bound to attend to every case in 
the village without fail. For special exertions of his magical powers he has special 
payments settled by village custom. He has power, both inherited and acquired, to 
cast off spirits, to perform preventive magic, and keep general control over ghosts. 

There are supposed to be three kinds of spirits, Pretmn^ Phutam^ and Pisachu. 
Pretam is the spirit of a dead man. Thd ghosts of men who died ifi-the ordinary 
course of , events are not really pretams, because they do not wander about to over- 
power people and drink their blood. It is generally the ghosts of men who died as 
a result of foul play, or by accidents such as drowning, or by terrible diseases such 
as small -pox and cholera, that wander about at nights. Bhutarn is seen generally in 
marshy districts, and does not always hurt people unless they go very near him. 
Pisachu is a general spirit of the air, causing such diseases as small-pox. All 
these spirits can be seen. At night their mouth is full of fire of different colours, 
but it throws out no rays. That it throws out no rays is important, because therein 
is supposed to lie the distinction between an ordinary light and the fire in the 
mouth of a spirit. 

The pretam is supposed to hover round its burial place or the place of its 
accident. Everyone is warned off such a place at night time. The hours during 
which these praams appear are between 9 o’clock in the evening and 3 in the 
morning. It must be noticed here that the prham of a “black-magician,’^ as 
distinct from a social magician like the Kaniyan, has more power to do miscbief ; 
it has more orenda^ so to say. The man who practises black magic inv'ariably dies 
a violent death and his prham hovers round the scene of his former activities. 

“ Man dreads above everything else,” says S. Reinach,’^ “ illness ' and death, 
‘‘ punishments inflicted by the angry spirits with which his imagination peoples this 
, “ world.” This is absolutely true with regard to the Nayars. Disease is generally 
believed either to be the outcome of offending a god or due to the magic performance 
of interested relations. Preventive sacrifice is very common, and every year ail 
reepectable Hayar families perform some sort of propitiation ceremonies in the village 
temple. If a whole village is ravaged by some epidemic, the villagers inquire into 
the matter through the astrologer, and if he finds, as he usually does, that it is due 
to the wrath of the village god or goddess, ceremonies of various kinds are at once 
undertaken, and goats are offered as sacrifice, and sometimes a Desavalathu, a 
procession of the people with images around the village, is performed. 

But such occurrences are rare. Only epidemics are put down to the wrath of 
offended gods. Other diseases, as well as misfortunes, are put down to the influence 
of pretams^ bribed into action by jealous or covetous relatives. When any great 
misfortune, such as a succession of deaths, happens in a family, the first thing that 
is done is to consult the astrologer, who is sure that a ghost is working it under 
the influence of magic. His prescription is, of course, counter-magic to be performed 
by himself. An offence to a god can easily be rectified if one does some* elementary 
sacrifices, but the peiformance of counter-magic is neither so inexpensive nor so 
easy. First of all one has to get rid of the evil already done. For that elaborate 

* , Myths and Religions, p.' 37. 
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ceremonies may be necessary. Secondly, ceremonies to keep one immune from future 
attacks are essential. If it is any woman who is possessed of the devil — and it is 
women who generally suffer from these things — an expensive and elaborate devil 
dance called Kolam-Thullal has to be performed. For this the village has to be 
informed, and each family in the village is supposed to contribute something in 
kind to the expenses and take its share in the work. The ceremony is as 
follows. 

Preparations for the dance must begin a good many days beforehand. The 
Kaniyan of the village, with twelve others of his people, come to the house where 
the ceremony is to be performed, and each of them puts on a mask made for the 
occasion and paints himself in such a way as to look really terrible. The mask of 
each has a different expression. At about 8 o’clock in the night the girl (or girls) 
possessed of the devil is brought in front of the house, where are gathered all the 
people of the village. The whole place is illuminated with big lamps, and the girl 
sits alone, sometimes supported by her mother. Then one by one the masked 
magicians come before her and execute most frightening dances to the accompaniment 
of terrifying music. In dancing they make various gestures, possibly with a view 
to mesmeric effect, and throw various sorts of powder, and rudhirami^'^ prepared to 
look very much like blood, is brought very much into prominence. Dancer succeeds 
dancer, each more terrible looking than his predecessor, and the poor girl loses 
control of herself and falls into a sort of hysteria, in which the devil in her 
confesses where it came from and who prompted it, &c. In that case the dance 
is supposed to have been successful, and the devil is supposed to have been 
cast out. 

This Kolan Thullal is performed on various occasions. The only time I have 
witnessed it was in 1913 when passing through a village situated in the very heart 
of the country. The “ subject ” on that bccasion was a child-mother of fourteen, and 
the reason for the performance given by her brother, when asked by me, was that 
the girl had fainted four or five times daring the month “without any cause,” and 
that they had found out through the astrologer that her husband’s relations bad 
been trying to cause trouble by evil magic. 

A milder and less expensive form of the same dance is V^lan Thullal. In 
this only one man dances, with almost the same paraphernalia as the Kaniyans 
have for Kolam Thullal. This variety, however, is generally used only to cure 
children. 

Such performances are only for the ghosts of dead men who have entered into 
girls or children. But if Kutti-Chattan tries to do harm, these practices are of no 
avail. Kutti-Chattan (sometimes merely Chattan. Kiitti means boy, a term of 
endearment ; Cbattan is supposed to be a corrupted form of satan), is in no sense 
a god. He is something like Puck, much inclined to mischief. He is supposed 
to be a dwarf, though he can assume any other form, or remain invisible, as he 
chooses. He never goes out of his way to harm anyone, though if anybody injures 
him once, Kutti-Chattan never forgives, and keeps on troubling him for life. His 
favourite method of annoying anybody is by throwing stones at the house or drop- 
ping unclean things in the food. He may do so without interruption, which would 
render life almost impossible. He is supposed to have no fingers, and therefore his 
vices can be thwarted by people who know it. For example, he cannot pick up 
things if kept in a place high above bis reach, unless, of course, there is something 
near by on which he could climb. He cannot untie a knot, as he does not possess 
fingers, though he can cjpen the strongest lock. What rich people do to keep their 
money out of his reach is to tie a knot on the purse and keep it locked in a safe, 
the latter precaution being necessary against human hands that possess fingers. 
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Kutti-Chattan can, of course, be tamed by magicians', and bribed to do whatever 
bis patrons like. There is a story that a Brahmin landlord, ^ho was ^Iso a 
magician, tamed a Kutti-Chattan and used him for the purpose of keeping a watch 
on his things. A Christian tenant of his who had gone to pay the ront, npt know- 
ing the existence of the invisible and mysterious detective, stole certain things and 
took them home '^vith him. But lo I Kutti-Cbattan had followed him, and the man 
was found dead next morning, and the stolen things were in their place. Such is 
the power of Kutti-Chattan, the household elf of Malabar. 

Whether the practices here narrated and the belief in the existence of a 
naughty elf ” ainount to religion depends very much upon the definition Tve give 
to it. Though they are distinctly social and possess social sanction, I do not think 
it can be called religion, because there is a fundamental difierenoe in the emotional 
and psychic aspects of religious experience and practice and such social beliefs and 
customs as I have described here. 

But side by side with this there also exists “ black magic ” — sinister, selfish, and 
anti-social. It is fast disappearing, more as a result of economic pressure than 
because of any growing disbelief in it. A young man has no time now to devote 
himself entirely to sacrificing goats and birds all night and chanting formulae so 
that he might become possessed of magical power. Those young men who have 
devoted themselves to suqh. practices are, however, looked npon with’ great fear. 
The community does not like such practices, and though these magicians may excite 
fear, they are also aware of the general belief that they will some day come to a 
disastrous end. 

Their practices are carried on in secret, and nobody knows what they do except 
those initiated. Their assistance is procured only by people who want to do harm 
to others, or satisfy ignoble desires. A man often get^ the help of a magician of 
this sort to perform his art,” so .that an enemy of his who has gone on a , 
pilgrimage^may not return. They are avoided by all decent people, and society in 
general, though it fears their “art,” considers them charlatans. 

There are many minor superstitutions that can be only briefly noticed here. 

The Evil JEye . — ^The magical effect of the evil eye is a matter of yery serious 
concern among Nayar women. I remember being taken to task for telling a woman 
hpw healthy her hoy looked, and must add that I felt as if I had been convicted 
of a heinous crime when, four or five days later, I was told that the child was ill. 
The entire feminine opinion of the village was convinced that the child was suffering 
h^om my eyil eye, and a good many mantrams^ or magical formulae, were said oyer 
it before the ctiild Tfas well again. With this idea of evil eye is bound up what 
is known kari-nakku, or black tpngue. When a pian with kari-nakku utters 
anything it has effect at once. When the evil eye and kari-Qiakku are combined it 
has “much orenda^'^ as an Anglokin would say. If your newly built house is 
looked upon with an evil eye, apd some good expression used by such a man about 
it, a lightning might spt ffre to it and destroy it the same night. If your mango 
tree is full of fruit this year, and a with an evil eye and kari-na^hu look^ at 
it and says, “ How fortunate,” it might happen that for years to come h would bear 
no more fruit. If an envious T^oman, arouseff by the green-eyed monster of jealousy 
renjarks how pretty a girl is, her hair might begin to fall off, her colour might 
fade, and her cheeks might Iq^e the hlopm. ’ 

' The fact to notice with regard to ' this is that you hkve to say cpmplipaeKtary 
things to effect; evil. If you sajd how ugly a pretty girl is it would not affect her. 
Tou must say, out of your heart, how bp^Utiful she is, and ttpn it might 
effect. Everything is supppsed to ffepepd pn whether it is said with or without 
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design. If anyiHing is s^id with design thete would be no effect. Only when such 
exclamation comes oiit of the heart that it has the power io do evil. 

Koti, — Another evil- working power is koti. The word literally means desire, 
hut. as an evil force it works only when a hungry person sees a rich and healthy 
fellow eating a good meal. If a poor man sees you eat and his mouth waters at 
the delicacies before you, you are sure to suffer from his kot^ you will get stomach- 
ache and even dysentery. It is the particular look of the hungry man that has the 
evil effect. When once a man begins to suffer from another’s koti^ the only way to 
get over it is to eat some salt over which some mantram^ or magical formulae, have 
been repeated. 

The tahua which are prevalent among the Nayars are tod many to be described 
in detail here. A few examples will show how, even in the most important matters, 
life is, regulated in primitive society. The reason for such prohibitions, as M. Reinach 
points out, is to live at peace with the spirits that are supposed to surround you. 

You are prohibited from eating your food at dusk. It is supposed to be an 
awful sin, because everything is considered to be in “ a state of suspended animation ” 
in ' the very short period which marks the transition from a hot tropical day to 
a cool apd breez^y night. You cannot do anything at that time except bathe or 
pray. There are tabus on what you may do on* particular days of the .week. 

“Ezazcha Kulichalum 
Vyazcha Kulikkarutu.” 

This is a typical example of the Nayar tabu. Its meaning is this : “ Even if you 
have an oil-bath on the seven days of the week don’t do it on a Thursday.” 
Though there is no reason assigned for such a prohibition there is a sufficiency of 
rhyme, and I mdst say that I never knew anyone who took an oil-bath on 
a Thursday except people who take it every day. 

The tabus extend to the way in which you sleep. You are not supposed to 
sleep with your body north to south or west • to east. The reason, I believe, is that 
the spirits of the dead are supposed to live in the south and in the east, and if yo\i 
lie with your head facing them you might become pos^sessed of them. 

There are certain days of the lunar month on which no one may start on a 
journey : — 

“Yama Rudrahi Muppuram 
Trketta iva ezhu Naal 
Yitakkil vilaya Bhiimi 
Pokunnakil avan vari,.” 

On the seven days presided over by the seven stars thus enumerated, if a land is 
^o#ed, no seed will sprout ; if anyone starts on & journey, he will not return. 

I jrbntember a curious story connected with this. Some four months before 
leating, for England I had to see the Inspector of Schools in Travancore to get my 
leaving certificate. The only day available for me w’^as one of these tabu days, 'and, 
in spite of the protests of everybody else in the house, I set out on my business. 
When I reached the capital of the State the Inspector bf Schools had left on circuit, 
an hour before my arrival, to the place where I started from. I followed him there, 
but when I arrived he had left the place, and as a result of continuous journeying 
and bad food I was laid up in bed thrbUgh a physical breakdown. It was true that 
if I had not Started on that tabu day, but had the patience to wait for another 
twenty-four hours, the Inspector of Schools would have come to the town where 1 
was living ; it w4s also triie that I came back very ill. Everyone, therefore, took 
it for granted that all this ill luck was due to my starting on a bad day. Many 
are the stories that are told of people suffering great misfortunes due to starting 
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on these bad days, and there is, as M. Rein ach would say, a vast oral tradition 
of leading cases ” connected with it. I daresay my case will go down as a most 
authentic one, as the facts are undoubtedly true ; only the explanation is doubtful. 

Tabus dike this can be mentioned without end, but it is useless to do so, as 
they all seem to have the same “ rationale ” ; that is, you will break your peace 

with the world of demons and ghosts that surround you, and bring down upon 

yourself their wrath, if you break any one of these rules. Tabu among the Nayars 

is essentially an arrangement to keep the ghosts and spirits pacified; for it is clear 

to them from the tested experience of past ages that to break any of these rules is 

to challenge those who have power to do them great harm. 

In ■whatever is said here, it should be understood that I have tried to eliminate 
from the Nayar beliefs those elements which are indubitably Hindu. As I have 
pointed out at the start, there are a good many devout Hindus among the Nayars, 
but it is an interesting fact that the practices and beliefs above described are pre- 
valent among them also. The more one looks into these matters, the more one 

becomes clear that in the unorganised and uneducated human mind, be it “ civilised ” 

or be it primitive, there is a horizontal stratification of the most contradictory ideas, 
which lie absolutely undisturbed in the ordinary course of life. In the mind of the 
ordinary man whose forte is not clear thinking, a great deal of intermingling of such 
ideas might ►take place. It is no uncommon sight to see a thoroughly Hindu-ised 

iSTayar who talks about Absolutism and Illusion, and believes in them, paying a 
Kaniyan to get the devil out of his little niece. This is perhaps the truth which 
lies midway between those who assert, like Dr. Frazer, that magic and religion are 
hostile and cannot be reconciled, and those who, like Dr. Marrett, hold that in their 
origin they are the same, that it is in their character, as looked upon by society, 
they differ. The view I have maintained here is that religion and magic are different 
in their psychological and emotional effects, and that Dr. Frazer is right when he 
says that they are at bottom hostile. But the almost universal co-existence of magic 
and religion is due to the attitude of society, which tolerates all contradictions, and 
insists only on their effect being for social' welfare. K. M. PANIKKAR. 


REVIEWS. 

Australia: Religion. James. 

Primitive Ritual and Belief: an Anthropological Essay, By E. 0. James, IJQ 
B.Litt., F.C.S. With an Introduction by R. R. Marett, M.A., D.Sc. London : Ou 
Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1917. 

The chief motive of this little book is in essence apologetic ; nor is the author’s 
prefatory tu quoque excuse convincing. In many respects, however, it is an acute 
and excellent account apd analysis of the religion of the Australian race, which is 
its suhoect. The distinction of rites into public and private is useful ; hut it may' 
be doubted whether the wholesale initiation rites of the Blackfellows are strictly to 
be classed among the private rites. In any case it is easy to press the distinction 
too far. Naturally Mr. James advocates ’ the late Andrew Lang’s theory of the 
High Grods of low races,” and labours his proofs that the All-fathers of the 
Australian tribes were gods. I am inclined to agree with him that the central tribes 
had such a figure more or less in the background of their minds. , Indeed,, it seems 
to me likely that Mr. N. W. Thomas is right, that it can hardly be definitely 
asserted that there is or Avas any tribe without one. Whether such a figure should 
be called a god is to some extent a question of terminology. To speak of him as 
a self-created being, as immortal or etern^-l, is to introduce ideas which are not in 
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the native mind. It is the blunder of Eidley and Manning. Wherever we know 
any details concerning him he has a past on earth of adventure and magic and a 
more or less otiose present. Nor can it he suggested that he cannot be developed 
from animisnij or rather from that vaguer, more germinal state of mind which 
Dr. Marett has called pre-animism,* In short, we seem to me to have arrested the 
Australian mind on the ‘way to the evolution of a god not actually attained. Among 
the Bantu referred to by Nassau, and quoted by Mr. James, the idea of a being 
known variously as Egbo, Ukuku, and Yasi does not appear to be held, apart from 
the consciously fraudulent terrors circulated by the secret societies*. Puluga, of the 
Andamanese, is, according to Sir Richard Temple, “ fundamentally with some definiteness 
identifiable with the storm, mixed up with ancestral chiefs” (^Census of Lidia^ 
1901, iii, 63). And it is at least an open question whether the otiose “Supreme 
Being ” of other peoples is not really an inchoate god, who might with favouring 
circumstances develop some time or other into a full-blown deity, rather than a god 
grown dim and overlaid by other interests. 

In conclusion, the author admits that “ the theory of a primitive revelation may 
“ be laid aside at once as untenable, and religion, like civilisation, regarded as a 
“ product of evolution, or as a search after the IJnkhown and the Infinite.” Whether, 
as be further says, “ a study of primitive ritual and belief reveals, among other 
“ things, a permanent element of truth — a progressive revelation,” depends upon the 
reader’s bias. The affirmative or negative would he equally difficult to prove ; but 
the onus is on the former. 

It is to be regretted that the printer’s proofs have been corrected somewhat 
hastily ; hut the greater one’s experience of the drudgery of correction, the greater 
will be one’s sympathy with the author. E. SIDNEY HART LAND. 


India: History. Aiyangar. 

A Litt\e-known Chapter of Vijayanagar History, By S. Krishna Swamy IJl 
Aiyangar. Madras, 1916. 

This work deals with the history of the great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
which played a considerable part in the events of the fifteenth and sixteenth century. 
Outside the pages of arclimological reports, almost the only work on the subject 
available to English readers has been A Forgotten Empire^ by Mr. Sewell, in which 
is embodied a translation of the Portuguese Chronicle of Nuniz, one of the principal 
sources of information on this subject. Mr. Krishna Swamy Aiyangar has here brought 
together from inscriptions and other sources a large body of facts which add con- 
siderably to the existing stock of information. These bear mainly on the series of 
revolutions which established the Saluva family in power. The first of these kings 
and two of his successors bore the name of Narasinha, which was taken by the 
Portuguese and other Europeans to be the name of the kingdom rather than of its 
sovereign. Hence we read of the country ‘of Narsinga, of which the capital was 
Bisnaga (Vijayanagar). This is a careful and useful piece of research. 

M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


Australia: Cliurcli Missions, White. 

Found About the Torres Straits: A Fecord of Australian Church Missions, IJC 
By Right Reverend Gilbert White, M.A., D.D., Bishop of Willochra. Society 00 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. London : 1917. 2^. net. 

This little hook is a sketch of the work of the Australian Church Missions in 
Australia and British New Guinea, is solely of missionary interest, and is written 
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a very Anglican point of tiew. There is toothing of special interest to 
jEthtoologists in it, except some extracts from other writers, more especially from the 
fhAlly excellent hook, In Far New Guinea (1914), by the Rev. H. Newton, no^vf 
Bishop of Carpentaria. The frontispiece, Cntitlfed “ A New Guinea Village,” looks 
■khry suspiciously like a scene in Torres Straits. The title of the book is somewhat 
ihisleading, as the “rbund about ” extends from North-west Australia to the north 
coast of British New Guinea. A. C. HADDON. 


Wales : Geology, Geography, &c. • Whitehoiise. 

Descriptive Handbook to the Relief Model of Wales. By Wallace E. ftll 
Whitehouse, L.C.P. With an Introduction by H. J. Fleure, D.Sc. Post 4to. 00 
6l pp. Seven Plates and Map. Published by the National Museum of Wales, at 
Cardiff. 6c?. 

“As soon as the National Mnseirm. of Wales became more than a paper 
“ institution it was felt that one of the first specimens which ought to be procured 
“ was a map of the country on ar large scale, modelled in actual relief, so as to 
“ ^how not only the coastline but the mouji tains, valleys, and rivers.” So begins 
the preface by Mr. W. E. Hoyle, Director of the Museum., The handbook gives 
full details of the manufacture of the model, with illustrations, and explains the 
geological and many other features of the country, and show:s how the model or any 
section of , it may be used for teaching and for illustrating a variet^f of subjects. 
vThe sixty-five sections are each 18 inches by 12 inches in size, and the scale 
1 iheh to -the mile hCrizonthl, 2-64 inches vertical. A. L. L. 
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An Elementary Mole Grammar, With a Vocabulary of bvbt ^000 Words. By 
R. S. Rattray, M.B.E. 6| x 4^. - 85 pp. , Ciatenddh Frets. 5^. net. (The 
Fublishers.) 


Tangkhul Nag a Grammar and Dictionary {Ukhrul Dialect), with Illustxative 
Smtences, By Rev. W. Pettigrew. 10 x 6^. 476 pp. Assam Secretariat Printing 
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Fig. I.— TORRES straits attachments : 

A — TYPICAL ; B, C — VARIATIONS SEEN AT MABUIAG. 
(after PHOTOGRAPHS.) 



•i 


Fig. 2. — COASTING CANOE, NEW CALEDONIA 
(DRAWN BY T. MONTAGUE.) 






Fig. 3. ATTACHMENT OF CANOES : 

A, B MARE, LOYALTY ISLANDS; 


Fig. 4. ATTACHMENT OF A SIKAIANA 

CANOE. 

(after THILENIUS.) 


C — NEW CALEDONIA. 

(after PHOTOGRAPHS BY F. SARASIN.) 


Fig. 5. — SIKAIANA CANOE. 
(from WOODFORD). 




Fig. 6. — liueniua canoe and 
ATTACHMENT : 

A — OUTRIGGER VIEWED FROM ABOVE ; 


B — ATTACHMENT, SLIGHTLY SIMPLIFIED. 
(after FRIEDERICI.) 



Fig. 7. — attachment of a canoe 

FROM THE MARSHALL ISLANDS ( ? ) . 

(horniman museum.) 


Fig. 8. — section of a sailing canoe and its 

OUTRIGGER, CENTRAL CAROLINES. 

(FROM KUBARY.) 




ANOMALOUS FORM OF OUTRIGGER ATTACHMENT IN TORRES STRAITS. 


/ 
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Melanesia: Canoes. 

With Plate H. 

Haddon. 

An Anomalous Form 

of Outriffser Attachment in 

Torres Straits, 0'^ 

and its. Distribution. 

By A. C. Haddon. 


The typical method of couuecting the float to the outrigger booms of the 
originally double outrigger canoe in Torres Straits is by means of two pairs of sticks, 
the sticks of each pair being parallel or converging over the boom (but not necessarily 
crossing over it) and diverging from the other pair (Tlate H, Fig. 1 a). Anthony 
Wilkin photographed two canoes at Mahuiag in 1898, which had the attachments shown 
in Fig. 1 B, G ; in the B a pair of Y-shaped sticks replace the four simple sticks of 
the normal type, c is a composite method, being based mainly on a somewhat 
simplified type of attachment characteristic of the estuary of the Fly (c/. H addon, 
1913, Fig. 3), but tbe stick has also intruded. I regret, not being then ^ 

aware of the importance of the method of attachment, that I did not inquire into 
the matter, and when I wrote my article on “The Outrigger Canoes of Torres Straits 
and North Queensland ” in the Essai/s and Studies Presented to William Ridgway 
(Cambridge, 1913, p. 609), I could not make any definite statement concerning this 
anomaly. 

In an account of his expedition to New Caledonia, R. H. Compton gives a brief 
account of the canoes of that island in which he says, “ The far ends of the booms 
were attached to the float by means of pairs of Y-shaped sticks ; this arrangement 
being closely similar to that observed in the canoes of the Torres Straits” {Geog. 
Journ^XUX, 1917, p. 100, and Fig. 6). He overlooked, however, the fact that I 
had pointed out that this .was an anomalous arrangement in that area. Before he 
accompanied Mr. Compton on his expedition I asked my friend, Paul Montague, to 
make certain ethnographical investigations, particularly in regard to canoes, and on 
his return he confided his notes to me, which will be published in due course f in 
the meantime I reproduce one of his drawings of the simplest form of outrigger 
canoe (Fig. 2). He says this type, which consists of a simple dug-out with three 
booms, is used for coasting purposes ; the smaller, but otherwise identical, river canoes 
having only two booms ; he adds that the canoes of the New Caledonians ^how a 
remarkable uniformity in all essentials in every locality visited. He also gave me 
the following terminology : — 

Hull. , Booms, Attachments. 

Houa-ilu- (middle of E. Ooast)- - hoviu or %w3. liiaro mu. OomMi idwvS) 

OueWa, Bondd Balade, Pondbo waMffwe (also haUla , poulame — , a4m 

(N.E^disteiot). , at Poudbo). 

G-. Friederici (1912, pp. 245, 246)t quotes from the Vocabulaire Mariste idie 
words {huan) korba (korpa) for the outrigger canoe of N4kdt4 [Kakdtj] and 

Thyo [Thioo] ou the east ooast of New Caledonia, opposite to Mar^, or kwa 

are* rariants, aad there are several analogous words which Friederici equat®! with 
the ffuban of the Sulu Archipelago ; in north New Ireland the form is ktcva, Imuto. 

Wangwe is a form of the widely spread wangha and its' variants, which is the 
haka of Ambon (Amboina). 

Kalaba may be a form of alal, tala, talalo, &c., of Ambon and tho Uliassers ; 
ala, Dallmann Harbour district, New Guinea ; vala, Muschn J., which Friederici 

* Since these lines were penned I hare heard, with great sorrow, that my young friend, 
Montague, has been killed in action. 

t The references to Friederici are to Mitt- de« Beutsolutn SohdxgeMHen, Erg8nzungsheft 
Nr. 5 : “ Beitrage zur Tdlker- imd Spracbenkunde von Deutsch-Nenguinea,” Berlin, 19a2 ; and iMd 
Ffr 7 TJntersiicbungen iiber cine Melanesischa Wanderstrasse, * 1913. 
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thinks may also be allied to yel of Weeda in Halmahera, which passes into the 
Melanesia as li^l or gel^ or as kelakela in Anudha, Solomons. 

Kiaro is evidently a form of the word Mato or iaio, which is the very widely^ 
spread name for outrigger booms in Indonesia and Oceania. 

The nearest analogue for poulame that I can find is uramon^ the Banda term 
for the booms. 

Duiu is probably allied to ouanghe {uanhe\ the term for the float in the 
IS[6ket6-Thyo language, which Friederici seems to suggest is a form of kuan \_see 
above] and also kuhak^ the name for the float in the Marshall Islands ; if this be 
the case this name for the float in New Caledonia and the Marshall Islands is a 
variant of the term for a canoe [cf, Maist, 1918, 29]. It is worth while recalling 
that a Y"shaped attachment occurs also in the Marshall Islands (Fig. 7). 

I cannot trace the word adiai, 

Fritz Sarasin, in his recently-published book, Neu-Caledonien v.nd die Loyalty-- 
Inseln (Basel, 1917), gives an illustration (Fig. 124) of a fishing canoe at Touaouru 
(S.E. coast), which is a simple dug-out with two booms, one of which has the 
double other a single Y-stick on one side of the boom and two* 

oblique sticks on the other (Plate H, Fig. 3, c). He also figures two canoes from Mard,. 
Loyalty Islands, one at P6n41o (on the E. coast) and the other at Eni (8.W. coast) ;; 
both are allied to Montague’s third New Caledonian type with three booms, “sea-going 
“ canoes with a high wash-strake and platform deck,” but in these the platform is* 
lacking ; the attachments are of the New Caledonian type, though the stem of Y 
very short, reducing it practically to a V (Plate H, Fig. 3, A, F.) 8. H. Bay, in bis 

memoir on Lifu, Loyalty Islands {Journ, Roy» Anihr. XLVII, 1918, p. 25)^ 

gives the words he for canoe and knapan for float, and refers to the statement by 
Bochas that the Lifuan canoes were the same as those in New Caledohia. 

in the Bankfield Museum, Halifax, there is a model of a canoe from the 
Loyalty Islands with the two booms, high wash-strake, and a platform ; each 
attachment, however, consists of ’ a single pair of parallel vertical sticks ; for the 
present it must he left an open question whether this represents an actual method 
of attachment. 

The New Caledonian and Loyalty Islands’ attachment undoubtedly consists, 
typically of a pair of Y’shaped sticks, the forks of which converge over and beyond 
the boom — precisely as in one example at Mabuiag in Torres Straits. The explana- 
tion of the latter is now perfectly clear. It was made by a Loyalty Island resident 
in Mabuiag. S. McFarlane, in his book, Among the Cannibals of New Guinea^ 
(1888), describes how he founded the Mission in Torres Straits in 1871 “with a 
“ few Lifu teachers in our boat” (p. 26), and “thus our .t/ifu and Mare converts 
“ became the pioneers of the New Guinea Mission ” (p. 9) ; other Loyalty Islanders 
followed in their wake, I knew several of them in Mabuiag in 1888, and some 
still remained in 1898. I have collected several wooden clubs typical of the Loyalty 
Islands in Mabuiag and other islands of Torres Straits (c/I Reg. Camb,^ Anth\ 
Exped, to Torres Straits^ lY, Cambridge, 1912, p. 195). 

The Y'^l^f^chment has a yet wider range. G. Thilenius fir^t recorded it from 
Sikaiana (Stewart Island, east of Malaita in the Solomons), He gives an excellent 
illustration (PI. Ill, Fig. 1) of a canoe, vaka^ with a single outrigger composed of 
three booms, kiato^ each of which is supported by a Y’Stick, fakato or hakatUy 
which is inserted below into the float, ama, T|be forks of the front stick are on the 
fore side of the fore boom, and those of the hind stick on the aft side of the aft 
boom, whereas the central boom projects between the forks of the central stick. 
There are two accessory simple oblique sticks, tongi^ to each hakatu. There is an 
outer and an inner longitudinal spar, palo^ which are so bent that they pass over 
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the central boom and under the outer booms (Fig. 4). (Ethnogr, Ergebnisse aus 
Melanesien. JSFova Acta Ahhandl, Kais. Leap.- Carol, Deutsch Akad, der Naturf,^ 
LXXX, Nr. 1, Halle, 1902.) His accoutit is confirmed by Friederici. 

C. M. Woodford has published a figure of a canoe, te waka (Fig. 5), which 
has a single outrigger with three booms, te giato, each of which is attached to the 
float, te ama^ by a single forked stick, hagatu^ the central one having in addition 
two oblique sticks, te tugi^ which cross over the boom. There is also an outer and 
an inner longitudinal spar, te AaZo,’the aft ends of which pass below the aft boom, as 
also the fore end of the inner halo appears to do, but the fore end of the outer 
halo passes above the fore boom. This may be an error in drawing. (Man, 
1912, 99.) 

In a northerly direction lies the island of Liueniua (Luaniua, Lord Howe, or 
Ongtong Java), where, according to Friederici, the canoes have three or four (in one 
case five) booms, each attached to the float by a Y"Stick, the stem of which is 
inserted in the float, so that it looks like a V" (Fig. 6). He 

states that it most decidedly recalls the Moluccan-Barriai-Nakani attachment. 
There is a longitudinal spar between the forks, which passes over the central boom 
and under the outside ones (1912, p. 299, pp. 100, 101 Z>). 

Eriederici gives the following terms for Sikaiana and Liueniua : Canoe, vaha, 
S., ya, Li ; boom, kidto^ S., yeUo^ L. ; attachment, hagdio^ S., haku^ L. ; float, dmdy 
S., L. (Z.C., p. 302). 

Friederici (p. 301) points out that Nuguria, Tauu, and Nukumanu, the three 
northerly islands of the group, use simple attachment -sticks, while the two southerly 
ones, as we have seen, employ the Y"Stick. Thilenius (pp. 70, 71) states that these 
“ Polynesian islands on the eastern border of Melanesia ” have had colonists or 
visitors from Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia. People from Tonga, Rotuma, 
Gilbert Islands, Buka or Bougainville, etc., have come to Liueniua, and from Tonga,. 
Samoa, San Cristoval, etc., to Sikaiana (see also his map, PI. V). It is therefore 
worthy of note that there is so little variation in the form of the canoe and its 
outrigger. 

This attachment is also characteristic of parts of Micronesia, but others occur 
there as well. 

A. Kramer (^Hawaii^ Ostmikronesiay und Samoa^ Stuttgart, 1906, pp. 356-360) 
gives an excellent account of the craft of the Gilbert Islands. The small fishing 
raft, tb eheeh^ is composed of a platform supported by floats, con- 

sisting of piles of beams. He says this raft is exactly like the outrigger Canoe, 
except that instead of the canoe there is another float. There is a small outrigger 
canoe, tod or te vd^ for paddling. The sailing canoe, toaririk or te doa (the largest 
kind is called bauru) has three booms, giaro^ connected with the float, te rama^ by 
forked supports, te dodo. To the west is the island of Nauru (or Nawodo, 0^ 25^ S., 
167° 5' E.), where, according to Kramer, the canoes show more afiSnity with those 
of the Gilberts, though Melanesian influence is undeniable. He does not describe tins 
type, but, judging from the somewhat indistinct photograph (Bild 78, p. 454), the 
booms and their attachment are precisely similar to those of my Fig. 7. The artist 
who drew Fig. 45 (p. 454) has evidently made a mistake, as he figures three, instead of 
five, booms'; the fore is aft of the fore boom, while the aft attachment 

passes through the aft boom, the artist evidently having mistaken the two booms, 
which are close together, for the top and side of a single boom. The lashing of the 
Y-stick encircles the long float. 

A canoe in the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, London, may be allocated to 
the Marshall Islands, as its bow and stern correspond exactly with an illustration of 
tue end of a canoe-model from the Marschalblns.” given by W. Muller-Wismar 
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{Baessler-Archiv^ II, 1912, Fig. 36, p. 242). The outrigger (Fig. 7) is single, and 
consists of five booms, the two fore ones of which are very close together, and are 
supported by a single Y“Stick, as are the two aft booms ; the central boom is not 
connected with the float. There is an outer and an inner longitudinal spar. The 
base of each is slightly expanded, and fits into a depression in the 

very long float ; unfortunately the lashing has not been preserved. As previously 
stated, the outrigger precisely resembles the Nauru type, but the canoe itself does 
not agree with Kramer’s figures. Kramer, however, does not refer to this type of 
attachment in the Marshall Islands, but describes a complex outrigger with two 
central booms, each with one Qr two pairs of vertical sticks, combined with numerous 
flanking booms with direct attachments. An analogous, but detachable, outrigger 
with combined indirect and direct attachments occurs in the Santa Cruz group. 

J. S. Kubary, in his beautiful and detailed monograph (Eihnogr» Beiir. z, 
Kenntnisse des Karolinen Arehipels^ Leiden, 1895), does not refer to the 
meat in the Marshall group. He figures (PI. LIV, 6) a sailing canoe from the 
^central Carolines, tlie outrigger of which consists of two booms, kio^ each supported 
by a Y-stick, edm^ the stem of which is entirely inserted into the float, tam 
(Fig, 8). [It is interesting to note that in the Polynesian Nukuor, 165 E. Long., 
south of the Mortlock group, the attachment consists of simple sticks, much as in 
other Polynesian islands.] The outrigger of a model of a canoe in the Leiden 
Museum, from the Caroline islands, has two booms ^ach supported by two Y“Sticks. • 
In the figure given by Kubary (PI. LIV, 5) of a Ponape attachment, there are three 
booms, kiai^ the outer ones of which are supported by two attacbmeut sticks, rak^ 
which may be the branches of a Y“Stick, but this is not clear ; there is an additional 
bent spar, apic, which connects the float, tdm^ with the side of the hull, namoar^ 
though it is not inserted into the latter. The small sailing canoe, kaep^ of the 
Pelew (Pelau) group, as’ described and figured by Kubary, has two booms, sodes^ 
each supported by a Y'Stick, ulay, the maiu stdm of which is vertical, the branch 
coming out at angle from it (as in Fig. 7), the outer surfaces of the ulay are braced 
by two crossed spars, tar dr ; there is also a short curved longitudinal spar, kametdl^ 
which is also made fast to the float, dosdmel^ by a lashing, tul a kametdl 
(Pis. LIII, 6, 7). This arrangement is precisely similar to that in a model of la 
canoe from the same group in the Pitt Rivers Museum, O^cford (Fig. 9), 

It may be noted that intercourse has been recorded by Tbilenius (Z.c.) between 
Liueniua and the Gilberts on the one hand and with Tonga on the other, and also 
between ^Sikaiana and Tonga; at all events, this is a part of the line of distribution 
of the attachment in question. Judging from indistinct photographs, I suspect that 
Reef Island, Santa Cruz group, also forms a link in the chain to New Caledonia. 

^ Friederici (1912, pp. 238-9), gives the following terms from Indonesia : — 





Canoe. 

Booms. 

Attachment. 

i^’loat. 

Banda - 


* 

- prau 
(^prahu) 


ung^ru 

semSn 

Ambon - 

" 

~ 

T hdhS. 
pra'W 

nS-dyu-nddyu 

pdgupdgu 

semdn 

Batjan - 

- 

- 

- 

hairUndn 

t%ddtudU 

somdn 

Temater 

- 

*• 

- oti 


pdgu 

samd 


It should be remembered that in all the above Indonesian instances the 
U-Moluccan attachment is associated with a double outrigger, whereas all the 
canoes I am referring to in' the Pacific have but a single outrigger. i 

It is possible that the Y~fc>rra is a modification of a single stick attachment, 
but I am inclined to .regard it as a yariety of the Moluccan attachment 

(Fig. IO4,), This extends from the south-east islands of the Kei group (model in 
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the Amsterdam Museum) to the Sulu Archipelago, from which group Baessler 
figures a model of a sailing boat with a double outrigger : this latter is really a 
two-boom type, biit each boom has aiiothei’ one vertically above it, from which it is 
separated by a small space ; each (J -attachment is fastened to both of these booms 

(Int, Arch. /. Etknogr, /F, 
1891, p. 66, PL Tin, Fig. 4). 
The single U - attachment 
occurs also at Wetar or Wetta, 
north of Timof (Riedel, De 
A Be Sluik-en JCroesharige MasseUy 

Fm. 10.— MOLUCO AN ATTACHMENTS : A, BAT JAN J B, AMBON ; 1886, Pls. XLI, -Fig* 12, 

0 , BANhA. A AND 0 AFTER BHOTOGRAPfiS BY GUILDBMABD XLIII, Fig. 8, where the 
(NOS. 334, a6i); B AFTER PRIEDERICI. is Called Aero). Frie- 

derici (1912, pp. 235-44) has sufficiently recorded its distribution in the Moluccas : 
he says : “ This Moluccan attachment occurs as the predominant or exclusive form 
“ of attachment on Banda, Ambom, and the Uliassers ; on Ceram, with the exception 
of a few places on the north coast, and sporadically on Bnru. I have shown in 
“ Part U that it was also sporadically diffused through the Northern Moluccas ’’ 
(1913, p. 161). 

The double V sticks of the Loyalty islands and New Caledonia 

certainly strongly resemble the double U-Moluccam attachment, which Friederici first 
described among the Barriai, Kobe, and Kilenge folk on the north coast of the 
western end of New Britain (but less so among the Kilenge of the extreme west, 
who are strongly influenced by the stick attachment of New Guinea), at Witu 
(French islands, north of New Britain), and among the Nakanai of the north coast 
of New Britain close to the Gazelle peninsula (Fig. 11, a, b) (1912, pp. 244, 269). 
I have pointed out (1913, p. 622) that this attachment (Fig. 11 c) was figured, but 

not described, by Terguet in the small etea canoe of San Cristoval in the Solomons 

(Bev. (TEthmgr,^ IV., 1885, p. 193). Friederici has also noticed this (1913, p. 161), 
where he says that the Moluccan attachment is characteristic of his Alfuran migra- 
tion, to which I shall allude later. He only knows it in addition from “ Sikayana ” 
and “ Luauiua.” It is interesting to find that the crossed double (J-attachment also 
occurred in Tonga (Fig. 11 d), where it is now obsolete. Basil Thomson {The 
Diversions of a Prime Minister^ 1894, p. 343) gives a sketch of a tofaanga in the 
surf. He"** also presented a model of the old Tongan canoe to the Cambridge 

Museum of Arcbmology and Ethnology, and informs me that it was made partly by 

and partly 
under . the 
personal su- 
pervision of 
the late King 
George of 
Tonga, who 
in his youth 
was a noted 
canoe maker. 

The tafa- 
anga^ as it 
was called, 




Fig. 11..— double (J-molucoan attachments, a, nakanai, after fribberioi 

(1912, p. 269) ; B, KALOGA, FRENCH ISLANDS, AFTER E. STEPHAN ; SBDSBEKUNST, 
Berlin’ (1907, fig. 102) ; o, san cristoval, after vebguet ; d, tonga, model 

IN CAMBRIDGE MUSEUM. 


was displaced early last century by the Fijiau ndrua. It will be observed that in the 
San Cristoval example, Thomson’s figure of the Tongan canoe (which in this respect 
is erroneous), and the type in the Loyalty islands and ISlew Caledonia the bars of the 
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attachments cross over the booms, whereas in the French islands, New Britain, and 
the model of the Tongaii type (w'hich is certainly correct) they cross under and 
thus support the boom. 

According to Friederici (1913, pp. 1, 11-15, 18, 19) the Alfurs were the 
ancient inhabitants of Ceram and the adjacent islands, whose descendants still 
occupy the interior of these islands, the coastal peoples belonging to later settle- 
ments. These Alfurs, or an allied people, sent off migrations round New Guinea 
into the Pacific. One branch would reach the north coast of Rook island and the 
land of the Kilenge, Barriai, Kobe and Nakanai on the north coast of New Britain, 
and according to his map reached the north-w’^est coast of New Ireland. A second 
branch which sailed near Rook Island through Dampier Strait, struck the Siassi 
islands and the south coast of west New Britain, and may have reached the southern 
Solomons and the New Hebrides by way of the Trobriands and Murua ; but he 
cannot prove this. A third branch passing through Yitiez Strait left a colony 
among the Papuans of the Jabim district and occupied Tami islands,* then came 
down the coast of New Guinea to the Massim district, or more particularly the 
d’Entrecasteaux islands and adjacent mainland. In the Massim district perhaps they 
found an old stratum of Melanesians or Melanesianised Papuans, so they passed on 
round South Cape, and finally reached the area now occupied by the Western 
Papuo-Melanesians, as far as the Mekeo district ; but a portion remained behind in 
the Massim district. His contention is that this branch is allied linguistically to 
the Barriai of the first branch, and he sees nothing in the physical or cultural 
traits examined by him which inconfutably contradicts this conclusion. This migra,- 
tion is also characterised by the vvords wanagi^ waona^ wa^ vaka^ etc., for an 
outrigger canoe. There are, however, reasons for supposing that the problem of 
the origin and afilnities of the Western Papo-Melanesians and their culture is 
not so simple as this theory implies. For example, the double canoe occurs 
*in New Guinea only among the Western Papuo-Melanesians (who undoubtedly 
introduced it to certain tribes of the Papuan Gulf), but it does not seem to belong 
to any of Friederici’s Alfuran migrations, as it is absent from northern and central' 
Melanesia, though characteristic of Polynesia ; but it may have become obsolete in 
Melanesia. A characteristic attachment among Western Papuo-Melanesians, from 
Tupuselei to the Hood Bay district,! consists of two vertical sticks which clamp 
the forked ends of the booms, precisely as in the south New Ireland, Gazelle 
Peninsula (New Britain), and Duke of York Island ; but according to Friederici\s 
map these latter localities were not colonised by an Alfuran migration. I hope to 
recur to this problem on another occasion. Neither the double JJ-Moluccan attach- 
ment nor the Y-stick reached . British New Guinea, unless they have been entirely 
replaced by other types of attachment. The languages of the Alfuran migrations 
are characterised by the pre-position of the genitive. 

Friederici also recognises another line of migration, consisting of several detach- 
ments, his Philippine or sub-Philippine, which, starting from Palawan, passed through 
the Sulu archipelago,; north of Halmahera it met another affluent coming from the 
north-east point of Celebes, thence the stream of migration flowed not far from the 
coast of New Guinea (which was colonised at some points between Humboldt Bay 
and Dallmanu Harbour and in the vicinity of Astrolabe Bay), reached New Hanover 
and New Ireland, and passed down to the New Hebrides (1913, p. 37). He regards 
the term guhan^ originally for a double outrigger canoe (which apparently had a direct 

^ The ethuDlogy of the Tami, islands has been complicated by a relatively recent cultural .drift 
from the western end of New Britain. 

! Forked booms with a. different stick attachment extend to Aroma. 
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attaclimeat), as characteristic of this migration, as is also the post-position of the 
genitive. 

I must confess that I do not quite understand the position adopted hj Friederici. 
He allocates the double U“^ol^ccan attachment solely to his i^lfuran migration 
(though the double form does not occur in Indonesia), and by implication limits it to 
his first two branches (it occurs among the Barriai group of the first branch) though 
in the second he knew of it only in San Cristoval, but this attachment also crops up 
in Tonga. If the double V attachment is a variant, then this Alfuran 

migration may have reached New Caledonia, bringing with it the word wangive for 
a canoe. 

The single attachment occurs, as we have seen, in Sikaiana and Liueniua. 

Friederici formerly^ suggested that these islands may have been influenced from San 
Cristoval (1913, p. 161), but subsequently in a letter he abandoned this view. He 
■does not, however, allude to the widely-spread distribution of this attachment in 
Micronesia, the whole of which lies within the area of his Philippine migration. 
Possibly Friederici may not now admit a connection between the 
V-Moluccan attachment, as the (smgle or double) is not recorded for the 

Philippine area, but, as I have just pointed out, Baessler figures the JJ -attachment 
from the Sulu archipelago, which is outside of the Moluccan-Alfuran area. If the 
New Caledonian attachment is simply a duplication of the single Y“Sl'iok, then we 
have an interrupted line from Micronesia to New Caledonia which cuts across the 
distribution of the double U“^^l'^ohmeut, 

If Friederici is correct in equating vnnhe (and ? douoiu) with kuan (to which 
houiu seems allied) then the Sulu term guban for a canoe reached New Caledonia ; 
but this is a criterion of his Philippine migration. As we have seen, he regards 
kubak^ the word for a float in the Marshall Islands, as a variant of guban. As the 
U-attachment occurs in the Sulu Islands and the Marshall, we may 

infer that this attachment was also brought into the Pacific by the Philippine 
migration. As there is only one kind of attachment in New Caledonia it is possible 
that the ‘^Alfuran” double (J -attachment and the “Philippine” single 
in New Caledonia, and that under the influence of the former the latter became 
doubled. 

My main object in compiling these notes is to emphasise how suggestive such 
an apparently insignificant feature as an outrigger attachment may be in the elucida^ 
tion of the problems of distribution. A, C. HADDON* 


Malta: Landmarks. Fenton. 

Thci Maltese Cart Ruts* Captain E, G, Fenton^ Ft,A,M,C, OQ 

Professor Boyd Dawkins referring in Man, 1918, 52, to my paper on Hu 
^‘The Maltese Cart Ruts” (Man, 1918, 40), stated that without doubt they 
are not artificial, but are due to weathering of the rock under natural conditions, 
that they are merely ordinary joints widened by rain w^ifcci’, and that they have no 
archmological significance. These are strong and sweeping statements to make with 
regard to a subject which has already been dealt with by several writers who have 
studied the subject first hand. 

During 1916 I had the opportunity of visiting Malta on several occasions, and 
I took up the study of these cart tracks as a hobby in my leisure time. As a result of 
many days’ careful observation I may say that I, at least, am satisfied that these 
ruts ” are really old wheel tracks cut in the rocks of Malta, and that they are 
not joints opened by water action. 

I am sure that if Professor Boyd Dawkins had ever seen these old roads he 
would not have made the statements mentioned above. According to him the “ruts” 
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should run in two principal directions, one slightly to the east of north, and the 
other slightly to the south of east. Now, I can assure him that they sometimes 
run straight, hut much more often curve in every direction possible. I have seen 
them come to the^ top of a rather steep hill, and instead of going straight down, 
they took a sharp bend and made a long zig-zag so as to choose an easy gradient 
of descent. He says the photograph shows a second set of joints cutting the original 
more or less at right angles ; but I can inform him that what he imagines to be 
a jo^nt in Fig. 1 is a modern road which has been cut across the old track, but as 
it is somewhat sunk it does not apj^ear. Again, I would like to ask him why do 
these ‘^joints” always run in parallel pairs, bending in every possible direction, 
cutting the stone at every imaginable angle to its natural fis^res, and always 
maintaining the same exact distance from rut to rut ? And why was I never able 
to find a single rut'.^^ 

The accompanying lines traced will show how two independent tracks often are 
found to meet and proceed afterwards as one : — 



I have often noticed bifurcations of the above type, and I have also found in 
more than one place a modern cutting exposing a cross section of an old track. In 
these latter instances it appeared something like the above rough drawing. The 
ruts were found to be cut in a clean homogeneous rock, used locally as an excellent 
building stone, and no fissures extended dowp from the floors of the ruts, hut the 
stone under them was absolutely unbroken. 

To my humble mind the evidence is absolutely conclusive that these are old 
wheel tracks, dating probably from some former period of civilization, possibly Roman. 
As I am at present in France I regret I am unable to look up the authors who 
have already touched on. this subject, but I remember hearing of one who mentioned 
them in a work written over a hundred years ago, and he described them then as 
remarkable antiquities. 

Since writing my reply to the criticism of Professor Boyd Dawkins of my 
paper on the Maltese Cart Ruts (above) I have received from a friend a letter 
mentioning a reference to them in a work published in 1773, with a ®new edition in 
1775. The title is A Journey Through Sicily and Malta^ and it consists of a 
series of letters written by P. Brydone, F.R.S., to William Beckford. In one of 
these, written in Malta on June oth, 1770, Brydone says : “ It is very singular that 
•* on this side there are still vestiges of several ancient roads with the tracks of 
“ carriages worn deep in the rooks. These roads are now terminated by the precipice, 
with the sea beneath, and show to a demonstration that the island has in former 
ages been of a much larger size than it is at present.” I have been informed by 
several people that the tracks are found in places, both in Malta and Gozo, passing 
over the cliff, hut I have myself never seen them do so. I have only, however, 
visited a comparatively small portion of Malta and I have never been to Gozo. 

E. G. FENTON. 
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Central America : Chronology. 

The iVlaya and Christian Eras. By Richard C, E. Long. 

The method by which the Mayas reckoned time from the zero point of 
their chronology is now well established, and may be found fully set out in the 
works of Mr. C. P. Bowditch i^Lhe Numeration^ Calendar Sysieniy and Astronomical 
Knoioledge of the Mayas^ Cambridge, Mass, 19L0) and Mr. S. G. ’ Morley {An 
Introduction to the Study of the Maya Hieroglyphs^ Washington, 1915). It is Suffi- 
cient here to recall that the units of time used are the day or kin, the uinal of 
twenty days, the tun of eighteen uinals, the hatun of twenty tuns, and the cycle of 
twenty katuns. In this paper the usual method of writing these periods will be 
used, by which, e.g., nine cycles, sixteen katuns, four tuns, eleven uinals, and eight- 
kins are written 9~16--4“-ll~8. It will be assumed here that the higher units 
above the cycle follow the vigesimal .scale, so that, e.g,, 2-4-0~0-0-0 reads as two 
great cycles (each containing twenty cycles) and four cycles. Many different sugges- 
tions have been made to determine the date in the Christian era corresponding to 
the d^jte 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, the zero point of the Long Count. 

. Mr. Bowditch {American Anthropologist, N.S. Ill, No. 1, 1901) by calcu- 
lating from the date 11th September 1536 reaches a result by which this latter 
date would in the Long Count (taking above value of the great cycle) be 
13-2-I3-3-I, 9 Imix 19 Zip. Mr. T. A. Joyce {Mexican Archceology, London, 
1914) does not go into the calculation from this date, but compares the Short Count 
dates of the Books of Chilan Balam with the Long Count, and reaches a result 
which would give exactly the same date. The important point is that these writers 
reach the same result by different methods. Neither of them had occasion to work 
out the exact days of the month and exact year in the Christian era corresponding 
to other Maya dates. Mr. Bowditch uses the “ vague ” year of 365 days instead ol 
the Julian or Gregorian year to convert the Long Count dates to dates in. the Chris- 
tian era, and the dates given in the appendix to Mr. Joyce’s book are also approximate. 
Assuming that 11th {September 1536 was 13-2~lB-“3-l in the Long Count, and also * 
assuming, in accordance with the opinion of Mr. Bowditch and Mr. Morley, that the 
Mayas made no intercalation in their calendar, but used only a vague year of 365 days, 
which consequently shifted round by one whole vague year in 1461 years, I have 
calculated in annexed table the exact- dates of each cycle date up to cycle 8 
and of each katun date from that to katun 2 of cycle 14. No “ historical ” 
dates are found before cycle 8, so it is unnecessary to give each katwi of earlier 
cycles. 

The series has been brought up to date, as the books of Chilan Balam carry on 
the Short Count into the 18th century\ The Julian calendar 'has been used through- 
out, as it was in use during the existence of the Maya reckoning, and is also ’more 
convenient for calculation. ,, 

Now the remarkable fact emerges that by such a calculation the date 9-9-16-0-0, 

4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, fell upon 21 June, a.b. 100, that is, on the summer solstice, 
because in a.d. 100 the Julian calendar was at most not more than a dfey in error. 
Dr. Forstemann has shown the prominence of this date in the Dresden Codex, and 
that it seems to be the date which all the other dates in the Codex lead up to. 
The number 9-9-16-0-0 contains as factors most of the important numbers in the 
Maya calendar, and has the especially important property that after the lapse of 
this time the tun, the calendar round, and the Venus cycle of 104 yeirs all 
coincide. 

This throws some light on the nature of the date of the zero point of the Long 
Count, which also fell on a date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu: Mr. Morley {op. cit.^ p. 60) 
has shown good reasons for believing that this zero point was not a real historical 
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date from which the Mayas commenced reckoning, but rather a date chosen for the 
zero, point of the era very long afterwards. It seems difficult to resist his con- 
clusion, seeing that, with certain exceptions which can be otherwise explained, no 
objects are found dated in the first seven cycles, and the monuments only commence 
in cycle 9. 

I suggest, then, that the mythical zero point, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, was obtained 
by calculating back from 9-9-16-0-0, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, which latter date fell some 
time after the calculation was made. The reason for counting back the distance 
number, 9-9-16-0-0, was owing to the remarkable properties of this number, and as 
to the reason for selecting the date, 9-9-16-0-0, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, to count b^ick 
from, there are two suggestions possible : 

(1) This date was one on which the summer solstice fell ’on the day Ahau, the 
most important of the twenty days of the uinal. If we take the tropical year to be 
365|- days, whicn for short periods is sufficiently accurate, it can be shown that the 
summer solstice would not again fall on Ahau till after nineteen years if the 
previous occurrence was in an ordinary year, or twenty-three years if it was in a 
leap year, so that the choice of days Ahau which are also days ' of the summer 
solstice ^is limited. Further, it would be natural to select such a day falling in the 
month Cumhu, the last month of the year, following the general Maya principle of 
reckoning from the ends of periods. If this last be granted it will be found that 
the choice of dates is practically limited to four, viz., 6 Ahau 3 Cumhu (nineteen 
years before 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu), the date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu itself, 6 Ahau 13 Cumhu 
(twenty-three years after 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, because a.d. 100 was a leap year), 
and 4 Ahau 18 Cumhu (nineteen years after 6 Ahau 13 Cnmhu). Any earlier or 
later date would fall outside of the month Cumhu, and the solstice would not again 
fail in Cumhu for a very long period of time. 

(2) The foregoing suggestions only presupposes that ,the Mayas, previous to 

making this calculation, only used their 365-day year and the calendar round of 
52 years, and no additional fixed time period. But if we suppose that besides the 
year of 365 days they, also used the year of 360 days, the not merely as a 

counter but as a fixed period with its own recurring New Years Day, concurrently 
with the 365-day year, it will be found that the solstice would not again fall on a 
day Ahau which was also the last day of tun for a very long period, and that 
neither its next nor its previous occurrence on Ahau would fall in Cumhu, It 
would not fall again on Ahau in Cumhu within a cycle either before or after. 
Therefore, on this supposition there is no choice of any other day within the limits 
of “ historical ” Maya dates. ' > 

It is 'dear that the choice of the date 9-9-16-0 -0, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, to reckon 
hack from must have been made while the date itself was still in the future, because 
there are many “ historical ” Maya dates much earlier in cycle 9, and probably the 
cycle 8 dates are also “ historical.” The objection will at once be made that the 
Mayas could not have known beforehand that the summer solstice would fall on this 
date. I do not, however, think that this objection has any weight. Mr. Bowditch 
has shown that the Mayas seem to have been skilful enough to have calculated the 
true length of the tropical year very closely while leaving their shifting calendar 
undisturbed, and Mr. Morley agrees with him. They appear to have allowed for a 
shift of 25 days in 104 years, which is an error of less than a day in 400 years, 
and so if they had made the calculation during cycle 8, say 400 and odd years 
previously, they would have come within a day of the true time. The foregoing 
consideration may therefore be taken to be an independent confirmation of the 
correctness of the correlation of Maya and Christian chronology arrived at by 
Mr. Bowditch %nd Mr. Joyce. 
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I now come to a matter which is far more conjectural. If the same calculation 
is applied to the date 9-9-9-16-0, 1 Ahaii 18 Kay ah, found on p. 24 of the 
Dresden Codex, it is found to he 13 June 94 a.b. Now, this date appears to l^e 
connected with the Venus cycle occurring on the right of the same page, and on 
p. 50 the same date is made the end of the series relating to the synodic revolution 
of Venus, and as it there follows immediately after the distance number of eight 
days, the length of time in which Venus is invisible at inferior conjunction, it would 
appear that the conjunction took place shortly before this time. If we assume that 
the initial series value of this date on p. 50 is the same as that of the same date 
oh p. 24, it would follow that there should have been an inferior conjunction of 
Venus on or shortly before 13 June 94 a,d. I have no means of verifying this, 
which is properly a matter for a skilled astronomer to compute, but it is worthy of 
iiote that if we calculate back from the transit of Venus of 23 May 1769 (Julian) 
to 13 June 94 a.d., by dividing the number of days distance between the dates, 
>611,771 by 583*92, the number of days in a synodic period of Venus, we obtain 
s, remainder of 406*76. Therefore, by this calculation there was a conjunction 
406*76 days after 13 June 94, or 177*16 days before it, because 177*16 is the 
ditFerence between 406*76 and 583*92. Neglecting fractions, there remain 177 days, 
which is the number given on p. 53a of the Codex for the length of six lunar 
months. Possibly the intention was to record a date which, according to the 
Calendar, should be the date of a conjunction, but was really six lunar months in error. 

There is, however, a more probable explanation. Mrs. Zelia Nuttall {American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 6, No. 4, 1904), has shown that the Venus cycle of 104 years 
{equal to two calendar rounds) is about five days longer than the true time. This 
being so, the error in 9-9-16-0-0 (72 calendar rounds) would he 36 X 5 = 180 days, 
very nearly the 177 days, and the error iu 9-9-9-16-0 would he practically the 
same. If then an* inferior conjunction of Venus did in fact occur 177 or 180 days 
before 13 June 94 a.d., there would have been an excellent reason for the Mayas 
to record specially this date, if on it their ofl&cial Venus calendar was 180 days too 
late, that being the, number of days required to correct the Venus calendar since 
the mythical zero point, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, if they used a correction of five days to 
■each Venus cycle, and also being half the number of days in a tun» It would be 
parallel to the instances shown by Mr. Bowditch of the record of dates on which 
the solar calendar was a definite amount in error. Considering the wonderful astro- 
nomical knowledge of the Mayas, wo may’ he fairly certain that they noticed the 
terror of their Venus calendar, and used a correction. If the date 9-9-9-16-0, 
1 Ahau 18 Kay ah, has this meaning, the calculation of the amount of the error of 
the Venus cycle must have been made while that date was still iu the future, aud 
in fact, it must have been made at the same time as the calculation relating to the 
date 9-9-16-0-0 4, Ahau 8 Cumhu. This would make it all the more probable that 
the calculated error was 180 days, while the true error on the former of these dates 
was 177 days or less. It is to be noted that on p. 24 of the Codex these two 
dates are connected by the secondary series 6-2-0, as if tcj connect the Venus and 
solar computation. 

If the theory put forward in this paper as to the origin of the zero point 
of Maya chronology is sound, it will show a remarkable parallel to the Hindu Kali 
Yuga era of 3102 B.C., which has been shown also not to be a historical date, but 
one arrived at by calculating back till a date was peached which would be the 
commencement of a cycle harmonising lesser cycles (Dr. J. F. Fleet, in J ourn, Roy, 
Asiatic Soc., April, 1911). It is curious that another parallel can be found hRtweeu 
the Hindu method of reckoning by exphed ” instead of current time periods and 
the Maya reckoning by elapsed time. 
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Table op Maya Dates with Equivalents in Julian Calendar. 


The normal date 

or zero 

point - 

4 Ahau 

8 Cumhii 

. 

. 

13 January 

B.C. 

3642 

1 - o-o-o-o 

- 

- 

- 

3 

j? 

13 Chen 

- 

- 

14 April 

3248 

2- O-O-O-O 

- 

- 

- 

2 


3 Uayeb 

- 

- 

15 July 

2854 

3_ O-O-O-O 


- 

■* 

1 

5? 

8 Yax 

- 

- 

14 October 

2460 

4- O-O-O-O 

- 

- 

- 

13 


13 Pop 

- 


14 tTanuary 

2065 

5- O-O-O-O . 

- 

- 

- 

12 

if 

3 Zac 

- 

- 

15 April 

1671 

6- O-O-O-O 

- 

- 

- 

11 

?> 

8 Uo 

- 

- 

15 July 

1277 

7_ O-O-O-O 


- 

> 

10 


3 Zac 



15 October 

883 

8- O-O-O-O 

- 

- 

- 

9 

j? 

3 Zip 

- 

- 

14 January 

488 

8 — 1 — 0 — 0-0 

- 

- 

- 

7 

>) 

8 Pax 

- 


1 October 

469 

8- 2-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

5 


8 Zac 

- 


18 June 

449 

8- 3-O-0-O 

- 

- 

- 

3 


8 Xul 

- 

- 

5 March 

429 

8- 4-0-0-0 

- 

- 


1 

ff 

8 Pop 

- 

- 

21 November 

410 

8- 5-0-0-0 

•• 

- 

- 

12 


13 Kankin 

- 

- 

8^August 

390 

8- 6-0-0-0 

- 


- 

10 


13 Chen 

- 

- 

25 April 

370 

8- 7-0-0-0 

- 

- 


8 

9» 

13 Zodz 

- 

- 

10 January 

350 

8- 8-O-Q-O 

• 

- 

- 

6 

if 

18 Kayah 

- 

- 

27 September 

331 

8- 9-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

4 

J) ■ 

18 Ceh 


- 

14 June 

311 

8 — 1 0—0— 0—0 

- 

- 

- 

2 


18 Yaxkin 

- 

- 

1 March 

291 

8-11-0-0-0 


- 

- 

13 

fi 

18 -Uo 

- 

' - 

16 November 

272 

8-12-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

11 

V 

3 Pax 

- 

- 

3 August 

252 

8-13-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

9 

’ 5> 

3 Zac 

- 

- 

20 April 

232 

8-14-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

7 


3 Xul 

- 

- 

5 January 

212 

8—15—0—0*0 



- 

5 

V 

3 Pop 

- 

- 

22 September 

193 

8-16-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

3 


8 Kankin 

- 

- 

9 June 

173 

8-17-0-0-0 

- 

- 


1 


8 Chen 

- , 

- 

25 February 

153 

8-18-0-0-0 

- 


- 

12 

V 

8' Zodz 

- 

- 

12 November 

134 

8-19-0-0-0 

- 

- 


10 

V 

13 Kayab 


- 

30 July 

114 

9- o-o-o-o 

- 

- 

- 

8 

?> 

13 Ceh 

- 

- 

i6 April 

94 

9- l-O-O-O 

- 

- 


6 


13 Yaxkin 

- 

- 

1 January 

74 

9- 2-0-0-0 

*• 

- 

- 

4 


13 Uo 

- 

- 

18 September 

55 

9- 3-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

2 


18 Moan 

- 

- 

5 June 

35 

9_ 4'-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

13 


18 Yax 

- 

- 

20 February 

15 

9- 5-0-0-0 

_ 



11 


18 Tzec 



7 November 

A.B. 

5 

9- 6-0-0-0 



- 

9 

>> 

3 Uayeb 

- 


25 July’ 

25 

9- 7-O-D-O 


- 

- 

7 


3 Kankin 

- 

/ * ^ 

1 1 April 

45 

9- 8-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5» 

3 Chen 



27 December 

64 

9- 9-0-0-0 

- 


- 

3 

»> 

3 Zodz 

- 


13 September 

84 

9-10-0-41-0 

- 


- 

1 


8 Kayab 

- 


31 May 

104 

9-1 l-O-O-O 

- 

- 

- 

12 

99 

8 Ceh 

- 

- 

16 February 

124 

9-12-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

10 

99 

8 Yaxkin 

- 

- 

3 November 

143 

9-13-0-0-0 

- 

* 


8 

99 

8 Uo 


- 

21 July 

163 

9-14-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

6 

99 

13 Moan 

- 

- 

7 April 

183 

9-15-0-0-0 


- 

- 

4 

99 

13^ Yax 

- 

- 

23 December 

202 

9-16-41-0-0 

- 

- 

, - 

2 

99 

13 Tzec 

- 


9 September 222 

9-17-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

13 

99 

18 Cunihu 

- 

- 

27 May 

242 

9-18 -0-0-0 

- 


- 

n 

99 

18 Mac 

- 

- 

11 February 

262 

9-19-0-0-0 



- 

9 

99 

18 Mol 

- 

- 

29 October 

281 

10- 0-0 -OrO 

- 

, - 

- 

7 

19 

18 Zip 


- 

16 July 

301 
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A.D. 


10- l-O-O-O 


- 


5 

Abau 

3 Kayab 

- 

- 

2 April 

321 

10- 2-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

3 


3 Ceh 

- 

- 

18 December 

340 

10- 3-0-0-0 

- 

•- 

- 

1 


3 Yaxkin 

- 

- 

4 September 360 

10- 4-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

12 


3 Uo 

- 

- 

22 May 

380 

10- 5-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

10 

»? 

8 Moan 

- 

- 

7 February 

400 

10- 6-0-0-0 

- 


- 

8 

>7 

8 Tax 

- 

- 

25 October 

419 

10- 7-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

' 6 


8 Tzec 

- 


14 July 

439 

10- 8-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7» 

13 Cutnliu 

- 


29 March 

459 

10- 9-0-0-0 

- 

- 

i 

. 2 


13 Mac 

- 

- 

14 December 

478 

10-10-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

13 


13 Mol 

- 

- 

31 August 

498 

10-11-0-0-0 


- 

- 

11 

JJ 

13 Zip 

- 

- 

18 May 

518 

10-12-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

9 


18 Pax 

- 

- 

2 February 

538 

10-13-0-0-0 

- 

. - 

- 

7 

?» 

18 Zac 

- 

- 

20 October 

557 

10-14-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

5 

?> ■ 

18'Xiil 

- 

- 

7 July 

577 

10-15-0-0-0 

- 

•- 

- 

3 

>9 

18 Pop 

- 


24 March 

597 

10-16-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

1 

>9 

3 Moan 

- 

- 

9 December 

616 

10-17-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

12 

♦ > 

3 Tax 

- 

- 

26 August 

636 

10-18-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

10 

99 

3 Tzec 

- 

- 

13 May 

656 

10-19-0-0-0 

- 

*■ 


8 

9> 

8 Cumhu 

- 

- 

29 January 

676 

11- O-O-O-O 

- 

- 

- 

6 

>9 

8 Mac 

- 

- 

16 October 

695 

11- l-O-O-O 

- 

- 

- 

4 

99 

8 Mol 

- 

- 

3 July 

715 

11- 2-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

2 

99 

8 Zip 

- 

- 

20 May 

735 

11- 3-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

13 

99 

13 Pax 

- 

- 

5 December 

754 

11- 4-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

11 

99 

13 Zac 

- 

- 

22 August 

774 

11- 5-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

9 

99 

13 Xul 

- 

- 

9 May 

794 

11- 6-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

7 

9y 

13 Pop 

- 

- 

24 January 

814 

11- 7-0-0-0 

- 


- 

5 

99 

18 Kanjcin 

- 

- 

11 October 

833 

11- 8-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

3 

99 

18 Oken 

- 

- 

28 June 

853 

11- 9-0-0-0 

- 

- ■ 

- 

1 

99 

18 Zodz 

- 


15 March 

873 

11-10-0-0-0 


- 


12 

99 

3 Cumhu 

- 

- 

30 November 

892 

11-11-0-0-0 

- 


- 

10 

99 

3 Mac 

- 

- 

17 August 

912 

11-12-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

8 

99 

3 Mol 

- , 

- 

4 May 

932 

11-13-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

6 

99 

3 Zip 

- 

- 

20 January 

952 

11-14-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

4 

99 

8 Pax 

- 

- 

7 October 

971 

11-15-0-0-0 


- 

- 

2 

39 

8 Zac 

- 

- 

24 June 

991 

11-16-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

13 

39 

8 Xul 

- 

• 

11 March 

1011 

11-17-0-0-0 


- 

- 

11 

99 

8 Pop 

- 


26 November 1030 

11-18-0-0-0, 

- 

- 

- 

9 

39 

13 Kaukin 

- 

.. 

13 August 

1050 

11-19-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

7 

99 

13 Chen 

- 

- 

30 April 

1070 

12- O-O-O-O 

- 


- 

5 

99 

13 Zodz 

- 

- 

15 January 

1090 

12- l-O-O-O 

- 

- 


3 

99 

18 Kayah 

- 

- 

2 October 

1109 

12- 2-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

1 

99 

18 Ceh 


- 

19 June 

1129 

12- 3-0-0-0 


- 

- 

12 

99 

18 Yaxkin 

- 

- 

6 March 

1149 

12- 4-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

10 

39 

18 Uo 

- 

- 

21 November 1168 

12- 5-0 -0-0 

- 

- 

- 

8 

93 

3 Pax 

- 

- 

8 August 

1188 

12- 6-0-0-0 

" 

- 


6 

99 

3 Zac 

- 


25 April 

1208 

12- 7-0-0-0 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

99 

3 Xul 

- 

- 

10 January 

1228 

12- 8 -0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

2 

99 

3 Pop 

- 

- 

28 September 1247 

12- 9-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

13 

99 

8 Kaukin 

- 

■* 

15 June 

1267 

12-10-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

11 

93 

8 Chen 

- 

- 

2 March 

1287 

12-11-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

9 

. 99 

8 Zodz 

- 

- 

17 November 1306 
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12-12-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

7 Ahau 

13 Rayab 

- 

- 

4 August 1326 

12-13-0-0-0 


- 

- 

5 


13 Ceb 

- 


21 April 1346 

12-14-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

3 

>1 

13 Yaxkin 

- 

- 

6 January 1366 

12-15-0-0-0 


- 


1 


13 Uo 

- 

- 

23 September 1385 

12-16-0-0-0 

- 

- 


12 


18 Moan 

- 

- 

10 June 1405 

12-17-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

10 

» J 

18 Yax 

- 

- 

25 February 1425* 

12-18-0-0-0 

- 

- 


8 

5> 

18 Tzec 


- 

12 November 1444 

12-19-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

6 

'» 

3 Uayeb 

- 

- 

30 July 1464 

13_ O-O-O-O 



- 

4 

75 

3 Rankin 

- 

- 

16 April 1484 

13- l-O-O-O 

- 

• 

- 

2 

77 

3 Chen 

- 

- 

2 January 1504 

13- 2-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

13 

77 

3 Zodz 

- 

- 

19 September 1523 

13_ 3-O-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

11 

7J 

8 Rayab 

- 


6 June 1^43 

13- 4-0-0 -0 

.. 

- 

- 

9 

77 

8 Cell 

- 

- 

21 February 1563 

13- 5-0-0-0 


- 

- 

7 

77 

8 Yaxkin 

- 

- 

8 November 1582 

13- 6-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 ? 

8 Uo 

- 

- 

26 July 1602 

13- 7-0-0-0 


- 

- 

3 

75 

13 Moan 

- 

.. 

12 April 1622 

13- 8-0-0-0 

- 

- 


1 

7 ? 

13 Yax 

- 

- 

28 December 1641 

13- 9-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

12 

75 

13 Tzec 

- 


14 September 1661 

13-10-0-0-0 

- 

- 

■ - 

10 

75 

18 Ciimhu 

- 

- 

1 June 1681 

13-11-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

8 

75 

18 Mac 

- 

- 

J6 February 1701 

13-12-0-0-0 

- 


- 

6 

75 

18 Mol 

- 


3 November 1720 

13 13-0-0-0 

- 

- 


4 

75 

18 Zip 

- 

- 

21 July 1740 

13-14-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

2 

55 

3 Kayab 

- 

- 

7 April 1760 

13-15-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

13 

55 

8 Ceb 

- 

- 

24 December 1779 

(3-16-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

11 

55 

3 Yaxkin 

- 

- 

10 September 1799 

13-17-0-0-0 


- 

- 

9 

55 

3 Uo 

- 

- 

28 May 1819 

1.3-18-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

Y 

55 

8 Moan 

- 

•• 

12 February 1839 

13-19-0-0-0 

- 

- 

- 

5 

55 

8 Yax 

- 

•- 

30 October 1858 

14- O-O-O-O 

- 


■ - 

3 

55 

8 Tzec 

- 

- 

17 July 1878 

14- l-O-O-O 

- 

- 

- 

1 

55 

13 Cumbu 

- 

- 

3 April 1898 

14- 2-0-(»-0 

- 

- 

- 

12 

55 

13 Mac 

- 

- (9 December 1917 

EICHABD C. E. LONG. 


REVIEW. 

History.. Rawlinson. 

Intercourse between India and the Western Worlds from the EarlieH 
Times to the Fall of Borne, By H. G. Rawtinson, M.A., I.E.S. Cambridge f I 
University Press» 1916. 

^ Mr. RawHuson is already well known to Orientalists by bis work on Bactria 
and other essays. He -has now attempted a more difficult task, a consecutive survey 
of the intercourse between India and the West in ancient times, up to the fall of 
the Roman Empire. As far as it is possible to ascertain, no work based on recent 
authorities- has dealt with this subject as a whole, although parts of it have been 
investigated from time to time. Yet it is of the greatest importance to the civilised 
wprld; now as of old the control, both military and economical, of the trade-routes 
between Europe and the East is the subject of contest, and the rivalry between land 
and sea-routes is no less keen than it was in the days of Solomon, of Ale:x:ander, or 
of, Albuquerque. 
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The line? followed bj traffic may be classed (1) as land-routes, including those 
mainly if not entirely confined to the land ; (2) the route by the Persian Gulf, which 
was nearly equally divided between land and sea ; and (3) that by the Red Sea, 
which, except for the short transit from that sea to the Mediterranean, was purely a 
sea -route ; and (4) the entirely maritime line round the Cape of Good Hope, which, 
although dreamed of by Carthaginians and Greeks, was never in practical u^e before 
the time of Vasco de Gama. 

In the earliest days the caravan-routes leading to the Black Sea or to the Syrian 
Coast by various lines seem to have been most used. How far the «ea route to the 
Persian Gulf came into competition with these it is difficult to decide. Perhaps 
the evidence is insufficient to justify Professor Rawliuson in assuming that intercourse 
between the Hittites and the Aryans of the Panjah was carried on by the Euphrates, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Indus. The overland route seems on the whole more likely 
to have been followed ; for the difficulty of carrying on trade by the river and sea- 
route would have been enormous, and the passing allusions to Babylon do not 
necessarily imply that the sea-route was followed. But it \s undoubtedly possible 
that the traffic between the emporium of Oholla, at the mouth of the Shatt-ul-‘Arab, 
and South India, then, as afterwards, followed the sea-route, as the land-routes could 
not well compete with it, ' 

It is regarding the trade with the ports of Western India that we have the 
greatest amount of information, and we find that this trade tended more and more to 
follow the line of the Red Sea from the Egyptian ports or from those on the Gulf 
/of Akaba. The trade of Tyre and Palestine, barred from the Persian Gulf by the 
Assyrian power, for a time adopted this route, and the Ptolemies in Egypt, and after 
them the Roman Empire, followed the same course, the line of least resistance. Of 
this trade we have an accurate picture in the Periplus, which shows us how- all 
traffic centred in a port at or near Aden, and was in the hands of the Arab sailors 
who brought the products of the East to that emporium and there exchanged them 
for the goods of the West. 

During the prosperous days of the Roman Empire the land-routes from the 
Persian Gulf to the shores of the Mediterranean also carried on a flourishing trade, 
but these depended on the maintenance of a strong Government and were also no 
doubt affected by the progressive desiccation of the country between Syria and 
Mesopotamia, which brought about the gradual disuse of the caravan-routes across 
the desert from Petra and Palmyra, and the adoption of the more northerly line 
from Antioch to the Euphrates, corresponding very closely with that now' followed 
by the Baghdad railway. This route, however, was more exposed than the more 
southern one, to the disturbance caused by wars and invasions. 

After the breakup of the Roman Empire both land and sea-routes felTinto the 
power of the Empire of the Khalifs ; Europeans lost all control over the trade, and 
a period commenced (which lasted until the Portuguese rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope), during which European trade with the East existed only by the favour of 
the Musalman rulers of Damascus, Baghdad, or Egypi, By payment of heavy duties 
Venice and Genoa wereiadmitted to the Mediterranean ports under these rulers, who, 
on their part, obtained a very large revenue by tolerating this trade. This was 
especially the case with the Mamluk Sultans of Egypt, through whose territory the 
whole of the Red, Sea trade passed. 

Mr. Rawlinson, however, does not extend his survey beyond the fall of Rome, 
and therefore does not deal with these later developments. His work is a full and 
interesting summary of the history of the dealings between East and West in the 
earlier periods, in the time of Alexander and his successors, especially the Ptolemies, 
and during the existence of the Roman Empire. In the earlier periods perhaps 
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sufficient attention is not given to the intercourse between Persia and India in the 
time of the Achseinenians, the importance of which is gradually coming to be 
more fully realised. With what may be called the G-reek period Mr. Rawlinson 
deals very fully. In Chapter III he gives an excellent account of the Maurya 
Empire in the days of Megasthenes, and in Chapter IV of the Successors of 
Alexander, who for so loug maintained a kingdom, or rather a series of kingdoms, 
in the Panjab and Afghanistan. He has already treated of this part of his subject 
in a separate volume {Bactria, London, 1912). The Saka and Kushan dynasties 
which follow.ed hardly receive sufficient space, for although they cannot be considered 
as in anyway W^estern races, yet their kingdoms, closely connected' with Parthia, 
were the most important link at that period in the chain which connected India with 
the West. This was especially the case with Kanishka, whose coinage shows the 
cosmopolitan interests of his dominions, including, as it does, representations of 
Persian, Greek, Buddhist, and Brahmanicai divinities. 

The fullest and most satisfactory part of Mr. Rawlinson’s work is that dealing 
with the intercourse with Egypt under the Ptolemies and with the Roman Empire. 
Here the result of the accumulated information resulting from modern investigations 
has been brought together and combined into a consecutive account, which is 
probably a better guide to this difficult period than any other in existence. The 
account given on pp. 112-124 of the Periplus and what can be learnt from it, may 
be referred to as a model of what such an account should be. 

In a work dealing with such a multiplicity of subjects it is inevitable that there 
should be differences of opinion on some points. Space does not permit allusion to 
many, but one or two mistakes, or wbat appear to be shch, may be pointed Out. 
•On p. 11 Y the author refere to Surashtra as a name ‘‘ still surviving in Shrat.” It 
would have been more correct to identify Saurashtra with Sorath in the Kathiawar 
peninsula, and to point out that Surat probably represents only the name, but not 
the country to which it applied. Qn p. 14, in an argument in favour of the 
derivation of several western n,ames from South Indian languages, the author includes 
the words for “ rice,” and says : “ The Tamil arisi becomes aruz in Arabian and 
“ opvfa in Greek.” This derivation, first advocated by Cardwell {Grammar of the, 
Draridian Language^ p. 92), cannot be accepted as satisfactory. It would be 
better to seek for the origin of the European names in the Sanskrit’ vrihi^ which, 
in its Iranean form, wpiild naturally take the form vrlzi^ a form which has given 
rise to such modern words as the Persian hirinj add the Pashto vrlzhe. Evidently 
such an Old Persian word would pass easily into the Greek; oryza^ and even 
the Arabic ruzz or aruzz should most probably be referred to the Greek or 
Persian forms. 

The ^ frontispiece of the volume is a reproduction of a sculpture’ from Boro- 
Budur, in Java, which represents a scene described as “A Hindu Ship arriving at 
Java.” But can it be correctly so described The scene is evidently an illustra- 
tion of a Jataka story, possibly the Mahdjanaka Jdtaka^ where the hero’s ship is 
driven ashore in a storm. In any case the sculpture, like all at Boro-Budur, 
is purely Buddhist, Gautama Buddha himself appears among worshippers in the 
upper panel. The ship represented is, no doubt, one of a kind familiar to the 
sculptor, but is there any ground for identifying it as Hindu ” ? ‘May it not, for 
instance, have been Arabian? 

Needless to say, even if these criticisms are justified, the value of the book as 
a whole is not affected. It is a work of great importance, and will, I think, 
be found indispensable as ah introduction to its fascinating subject. 

M. LONG WORTH DAMES. 

Evrs astd fihOTTisl^oOBia, LTh., Hte Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Strefst, London, 3i.i0; L; 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa: Art. Witli Plate I— J. Read. 

On a Carved Ivor/ Object -from Benin in the British IVIuseum. 

JSir C. Hercules Read. I tm 

It is but rarely that works of art from Benin have appeared in the market 
during the past few years. The endless streams of objects that were poured into 
Europe as a consequence of the punitive expedition have stopped, and the objects 
themselves are for the time at rest in collections, ppblic or private. In ten years 
or more these latter change hands, and the specimens become the ordinary currency 
of the dealer and collector. In this way i^he curious ivory shown in the Plate has 
come into my possession. The owner had a somewhat grim history that the carving 
was used in human sacrifices, the head of the victim being impaled on a spike passing 
through the hole in the middle. It seemed, however, to be of sufficient interest to 
find a place in the national collection, wher^, thanks to the generosity of our Fellow, 
Mr. Louis Clarke, it will now remain. 

At first sight the general appearance of the piece hardly suggests African art^ 
andj but for one feature, it might have been somewhat of a puzzle. This feature is 
the human head wearing a hat, and to anyone familiar with the more ancient 
examples from Benin, it would at once be clear that this piece had its origin there. 
/Its for^i and make suggest that it has served as the cover of a cup or vase such 
as is figured in the British Museum volume,’*^ though the latter is not quite so large, 
hor, on the inner side, is it so well finished, but the flange around the lower edge of 
the present specimen shows fairly conclusively the purpose it has served. It is in 
two pieces, with the junction across the middle, and now held together by coppei** 
wires. Though suggestive of a fracture, a closer examination shows that the cover 
has been originally made from two pieces of tusk, joined together much more neatly 
than at present,* viz., by rivets of copper which were masked by the ornament and 
practically unseen. Great care has been bestowed on the finish of the work, and 
though the precision of the lines would suggest the lathe, it is certain that the whole-, 
has been executed by free hand. The underside is hollowed and polished, and the* 
contour of the inner part follows very nearly that of the ornamented exterior. The^ 
two views shown in the Plate render it unnecessary to go into great detail int 
describing the decoration. The whole of the outer side has been engraved, leaving;^ 
the design in relief, while the engraved portions were originally set with brass inlay.. 
The greater part of this metal has now disappeared, not a surprising circumstance 
seeing that it was held in place, not by rivets, but by some adhesive substance. On 
all the sections, however, enough remains to prove that the whole was ornamented 
in the same way. * 

The designs are not all of the known Benin types ; in fact, the human face above 
mentioned is the only feature that can be called typical. The scheme consists in a 
horizontal band filling the external face of the cover and containing two designs, 
each repeated six times alternately ; above and below is a cable band. The inner side 
of the middle of the cover is plain, except for four vertical channels, which, like the 
rest, have once been filled with metal inlay. The two designs I have mentioned 
are : (1) The human head, already mentioned, drawn in a somewhat diagrammatic 
style, but very clearly intended to represent a full-face Portuguese wearing a low 
helmet and with long, straight hair and beard. This is a type thoroughly familiar,, 
and seen in every collection that contains the metal panels with reliefs. The precise 
type seen in this cover may be compared with those shown in the Museum album,. 
Pi. XIII, 1-3. The metal inlay in these heads has survived better than thp rest,. 


* Bead and Dalton: Antiquities from . * # Benin. 1899. PI. IV, ,2. 
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having been more deeply sefe and hammered into position. (2) A rectangular fret filling 
up the whole of the field in each section. On the carving itself the meaning of this 
fret is not very clear, hut on analysis it turns out to he a square with a simple 
knot at each angle, as may he seen from the annexed figure. This is no doubt 
related to the plaited designs common on Benin carvings and castings, and is certainly 
near kin to the knots of the same general design on a stool in General Pitt-Rivers’ 
collection, figured in his work, PL 41, 318. The cable bands which bound these 
■designs above and below are executed -with unusual vigour, and there is also a great 

deoorative quality in the fretted panels, to which the 
diagrammatic heads make a pleasing contrast. 

Another feature that adds ndt a little to the charm 
of the piece is a faint green tint, due to the presence 
of the brass inlays. For some reason this is much 
stronger on the upper edge than on the sides, and this 
part of the carving, moreover, is very much worn, the 
cable pattern being almost rubbed smooth in parts — as 
if it had been habitually standing with the upper edge 
downwards. As a matter of fact the 'whole surface 
shows signs of considerable use, and on that ground alone 
one would be inclined to set down the object as of con- 
siderable age. There is every likelihood of its being three or more centuries old. 
The type of European shown is in all probability of the early seventeenth century, 
as the panels with similar heads almost certainly are. What evidence there is, 
extraneous or inherent, points to some such date. 

It is hard to conceive the precise purpose of a cover of this peculiar shape. 
,One may assurpe that the carefully -made hole in' the centre was for dropping some 
small objects into the ^ vessel to which it served as a . cover, bqt at present its 
^specific purpose is a mystery.- I have looked through "all the availahle^ books on 
Benin antiquities, and Mr. Ling Roth has also made diligent search, hut witli po 
useful result. The only piece of the kind I have found is in General Pitt-Rivers’ 
Antique Works of Art from Benin (1900), where, on PI. 30, Fig." 225, i^ an object 
of the same shape, but in brass, and almost of the' same size, the brass example 
being 6*9 inches wide and the ivory one 6*7 inches. The main part of the decoration 
-of the former is, however, of quite a different -character, but it may not be without 
.significance that it is confined within two cable bands, poorer in execution, but 
essentially the same as the borders on the ivory cover. General Pitt-Rivers could 
•only describe his specimen as of unknown use, and does not even make any sugges- 
tion as to its purpose. That this was the same in both cases is almost certain, 
although there is no sign of a flange on the lower edge of the brass cover, 

^ C. HERCULES READ. 



Solomon islands : Pisb-liooks. 

Fish-^hooks from the Solomon Islands. 


Woodford. 

i?y a . M, Woodford, ^ g 


In looking through my collection I have come across some fish-hooks from the 
Solomon Islands and elsewhere, and as some of them are of unusual form, I have 
thoughti that rough illustrations of them might not be without interest. 

None of the hooks illustrate^d show any trace of a barb, and I do not remember 
having seen in the Solor^ions barbed fish-hooks of native manufacture, although it 
might be expected that the natives would , have, adopted the idea from the white 
man’s fish-hook, with which they are fiow well supplied. 
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Fig. 1. — This is a hook of turtle-shell, and appears a clumsy enough implement 
in iiself, unless it is intended to be both hook and bait in one ; it may be meant 
to represent a worm, as is mentioned by Ellis in connection with hooks from Tahiti, 
■or it may be a portion only of a complete lure, similar to the one illustrated in 
Fig. 5. 

Fig. 2 . — A hook of black pearl-shell, with irridescence on one side of the bend 
of the hook only, v This hook has • a rudimentary representation of a fish on the 
upper side, and may be intended to be used without bait as an artificial lure. 

Fig. 8. — A hook of white iridescent pearl-shell, with a figure of a small fish 
on the upper side, of more finished character than the fish represented in Fig- 2. 
Probably a complete lure in itself. 

Fig. 4. — Is a lure of white pearl-shell with a hook of turtle-shell lashed on, and 
two white native shell beads, one red and one blue glass bead, attached as trailer 
with a piece of red wool. It is of the type commonly used throughout the Pacific 


^for catching bonito, and is preferred by the native 
to a barbed hook. Without a barb to the hook 
•one would suppose there would be great risk of 
losing the fish, but the natives say that it is not 
so. They are certainly very skilful in catching 
bonito with the type of hook illustrated. The 
^specimens of this type of hook from the Solomons 
■compare very unfavourably, both in point of size 




Fig. i. Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


:and finish, with those u^ed in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups and the Polynesian 
-Groups to the eastward. In the Gilbert Group they sometimes reach a length of 
4 or 5 inches, and special hooks of superior shape and finish are even known by 
name. W'hen I was in the Gilbert Group in 1884, I was told that choice specimens 
of these hooks were sometimes sent as presents from island to island by the chiefs, 
attached to the wing of the frigate-bird. I certainly saw at Kuria two captive 
frigate-birds, seated on perches, which belonged to the King of Apemama. When 
wild birds were seen, the captives were sent up as decoys at the end of a long 
string.- Some fish was thrown down as bait, and when the captive birds settled to 
eat it, the wild birds joined them. When liiey were eating 'the fish, a string with 
a stone at the end of it was thrown over them in which their wings became 
entangled. I actually saw the' attempt made to catch a wild bird. Reference to 

Polynesian Besearches^ Vol. II, chap, x, 
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a similar custom in the Ellice Group is made by Dr. Turner, of the London 
■Missionary Society,^ who relates that when he was at the island of Funafuti, in 
the native pastor’s house, on a Sunday afternoon, a frigate-bird arrived with a note- 
from another pastor at Nukufetau. It was a foolscap 8vo. leaf, done up inside 
a light piece of reed, plugged with a hit of cloth, and attached to the wing of 
the bi^d. It was dated on the previous Friday. The distance from Nukufetau to- 
Funafuti is about 70 miles. 

Fig. 5. — This is a very curious specimen. It consists of a turtle-shell' hook,, 
somewhat similar to Fig. 1. To this is attached ’by lashings a piece of porous 
red coraline, or shell, roughly shaped to represent a prawn. It is rendered more 
realistic by the addition of four pieces of vegetable fibre, representing legs or 
antennas. 

Figs. 6 and 7.— Small lures of lustrous pearl shell. They are used for taking 
the small fish, resembling sprats, which at certain times of the year congregate in' 
shoals in shallow water near the shore. The lures are used with a light rod of 
bamboo about 6 feet long, and a fine line of about the same length. The lure is, 
dropped about a foot deep into the water and drawn up to the surface with a jerking, 



Fia. 7. ■ Eig. 9. 

motion. When a fish is hooked it is skilfully dropped direct from the hook into a- 
basket held ready for the purpose in the fisherman’s other hand. 

Fig, 8. — An ordinary wire nail adapted for use as a fish-hook. It will 
he noticed that the point is much recurved, which obviates the necessity of 
barbing. 

Fig. 9, A and b. — S hows a lure from the Gilbert Group. In this case the book 
is also made of a nail. The top of the lure, to which the hook is lashed, is made 
of black pearl shell and the tail of white feathers* The almost right angle bend of 
the hook is curious. CHAItLES M, WOODFORD.. 


Central America : Chronology. Long.. 

The Maya and Christian Eras, Bichard C. E, Long, TfL 

Since the foregoing article was written (Man, 1918, 70) I have seen 
Past and Future Eclipses (London, 1896), by Rev. S. J. Johnson, and ha ve been 

* Samoa a Years Ago, Macmillan, 1884, p. 282, chap, xxiii. 
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^ible to make some further calculations. The dates of eclipses following are all 
taken from his book. 

On pp. 51-58 of the Dresden Codex is a seriels of numbers relating to the 
revolutions of the moon, depending on the periods of 11,958 and 11,960 days, of 
which the zero points are the days 11 Manik, 12 Lamat, and 13 Muluc. The number 
11,960 also appears on pp. 5]a-~52a as the 'difference of a series having as zero 
points 12 Lamat, 1 Akbal, 3 Eznab, 5 Ben, and !7 Lamat, which series is also con- 
eerned with the lunar revolutions. It therefore appears that the day 12 Lamat is 
.connected with the moon, and as this day is only found as the terminal date of an 
initial series twice in the Codex, namely, on pp. 51 and 52, the very pages on 
which these lunar series occur, it is worth inquiring if the dates of these initial 
series fell on either full or new moon. The date on p. 51 is 10-19-6-1-8, 
12 Lamat 6 Cumhu (25 January 682 a.d.). Now there was an eclipse of the 
moon (i.e., full moon) on 16 April 683 a.t). The distance between these dates is 
446 days, which divided by 29’ 53, the mean length in days of a lunation, leaves 
a remainder of 3*05. Therefore, the initial series date fell within three days of the 
full m'bon. This close correspondence furnished a further proof of the accuracy of 
the method of correlation of Maya dates. There may not be even an error of 
three days, because the series on pp. 51-58 seems itself to allow for an adjust- 
ment of the lunar series by two or three days. If that be so the correspondence is 
perfect. The date on p. 52 is 9-16-4-10-8, 12 Lamat 1 Muan (15 March 227 A.i>.). 
A similar calculation from the eclipse of the sun (new moon) on 12 April 237 a.d. 
shows that this initial series date fell 4*52 days before full moon. That is not so 
good a correspondence. But the matter may be carried further. There is on the 
same page the date 9-16-4-11-3, 1 Akbal 16 Muan (30 March 227 a.d.). This is 
only 15 days later, and falls 19*04 days before full moon, or 4*28 days before new 
moon. There is also on this page the date 9-16-4-11-18, 3 Eznab 11 Pax 
(14 April 227 a.d.). That is 15 days after the last, and falls 4*05 days before full 
moon. Here again, allowing for the adjustment of 3 days, there would be only 
•one day’s error. The distances of 15 days separating the dates are no doubt taken 
as the nearest even number of days to half a lunar month. The intention of the 
Maya scribe seems to have been to note the day. 12 Lamat, which ought officially 
to have fallen on the full moon, hut as, in fact, it was somewhat in error, he 
reckoned forward two officially estimated half lunations to a date which came very 
near the true full moon. 

It seemed worth trying if any of the other initial series in the Dresden Codex 
have any relation to the moon, and in the following table the distances before full 
moon of all the remaining series in the Codex are given. In all cases these are 
obtained by counting the number of days from the nearest eclipse and dividing by 
29*53. I have followed the values given by Dr. Forstemann for these series 
Commentary on the Maya Manuscript in the Royal Public Library of Dresden,” 
^Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. IV, No. 2). This agrees with the list given by 
Mr. Morley {op, cU,, p. 271) except in the third last and the last series. In the 
third last one he gives 10-11-3-18-4, which must be a'n error, as it contains 18 in 
the uinal place, and in the last one he gives 8-16-19-10-0, thus agreeing with the 
Codex and not accepting Dr. Forstemann’s correction. This would be 10 Ahau 
S Pop (18 September 154 b.c.), and 25*44 days before full month. 

Probably this list shows a connection between some at least of these -dates and 
the moon, although, as they do not reach any of the days in the Maya calendar 
associated with the lunar series, a connection would hardly be expected. Still it is 
rather remarkable that 14 out of 20 come within a distance of 3 days or 15 days 
(half a lunation) or 18 days (15 + 3). 
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List of Dates. 

Distance before 


Page of Full Moon 

Codex. . ' Initial Series. in Days. 

24: 9-9-9^16-0, 1 A.hau 18 Kayab (13 June 94 a.d.) - 3-07 

24 9-9-16-0-0, 4 Aliau 8 Ciimliu (21 June 100 a.I).) ~ 17-82 

31 and 62 8-16-14-15-4, 4 Kan 17 Yaxkin (26 January 158 b.c.) - 8*35 

31 and 63 8-16-3-13-0, 4 Abau 8 Mol (9 February 169 B.c.) - 25-8 

31 and 63 10-13-13-3-2, 4 Ik 15 Zac (14 October 570 a.d.) - 15*63 

43 9-19-8-15-0, 4 Ahau 13 Zip (14 July 290 a.d.) - 24*46 

45 8-17-11-3-0, 4 Ahaii 13 Chen (27 February 142 b.c.) - 10*17 

51 8-16-4-8-0, 4 Ahau 3 Zip (26 October 169 b.c.) - 3*04 

52 9-19-5-7-8, 7 Lamat 1 Muan (28 February 287 A.p.) - 16*2 

58 9-18-2-2-0, 4 Ahau 8 Muan (12 March 264 a.d.) - 2*28 

58 9-12-11-Xl-O, 4 Ahau 13 Muan (14 April 155 a.d.) - 20*61 

62 8-16-15-16-1, 4 Imix 9 Mol (7 February 157 b.c.) - 15*59 

63 , 8-11-8-7-p, 4 Ahau 18 Yaxkin (22 February 263 b.c,)- 0*78 

63 10-13-3-16-4, 7 Kan 2 Chen (24 August 553 a.d.) - 15*52 

70 9-13-12-10-0, 4 Ahau 8 Clien (5 December 175 a.d.) - 18*77 

70 9-19-11-13-0, 4 Abau 3 Uayeb (19 May 298 a.d.) - 18 01 

70 10-17-13-12-12, 4 Eb 5 Pop (26 February 650 a.d.) - 24*29 

70 10-11-4-0-14, 9 Ix 7 Zip (11 May 522 a.d.) - ^ 15*41 

• 70 8-6-16-12-0,4 Ahau 13 Kayab (28 September 354 b.c.) 3*5 

70 '8-6-19-10-0, 4 Ahau 18 Kankin (3 August 351 b.c.) - 0*03 


The period of 11,960 days has been shown by Dr. Forstemann to relate to the 
movements of Jupiter as well as of the moon, being nearly equal to 30 synodic 
periods of Jupiter. The same days of the tonalamatl, the 260-day period, which 
, ' are connected with this series should therefore also be connected with Jupiter as 

well as the moon, and the initial series ending in these days should show dates 
. 3, having a relation to that planet’s movements. In this again I am unable to make 

’ , the astronomical computation, but by counting back 616,912 days, the distance from 

. the conjunction of Jupiter on 19 March 1916 (Julian) to the date 9-16-4-10-8^ 

12 Lamat 1 Muan (15 March 227 a.d.), on p. 52 of the Codex, and dividing by 
398*867, the length of the synodic period of Jupiter, the remainder is 263*618. 
This would show that a conjunction took place 263*618 days after the terminal date 
. ^ of the initial series. It is very remarkable how close the result is to 260, the 

, number of days in the tonalamatl. The difference of 3 or 4 days would be 
probable enough' as an error of observation, and there would have been a good 

reason for the Mayas to have noted a date on which their official Jupiter calendar 
was one whole tonalamatl in error. The error was such that the conjunction would 
again fall on 12- Lamat, tlie calculated day of the tonalamatl, though not on the 
calculated day of the 11,960-day period. ^The Codex, too, seems to confirm this, 
because in the ascending series on pp. 51a-52a, the terms of the series after the 
first are all multiples of 11,960 with two exceptions. One of these exceptions is the 
tenth term, which is 2-11-10-11-0, or 31 times 11,960 plus 260 (Bowditch : The 
Numeration^ p. 49). That is to say, we have a series composed of multiples of 
the estimated synodic periods of Jupiter, with an addition in one place of 260 days, 
tvhich is itself approximately the error by which the initial series date connected 
with the Jupiter periods differs from the true time of the planet’s con juacfcion. The 
other exception in the series is the sixth term, which is 9-19-12-0, or 6 times 
11,960 plus 120. Kow Dr. Forstemanu holds that the Mayas estimated the synodie 
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period of Jupiter at 398 days. ' This would make 30 synodic periods equal 11,940 days, 
and so make the calculated (not the true) error of the 11,960-day period be 20 days. 
Therefore the error in 6 periods of 11,960 days would be the 120 days which 
we find added when 6 periods are reached in the series. The ninth term is 
l-9“18-0-0, or 18 times 11,960, so that the difference between this and the tenth 
term is 13 periods pins 260 days, which latter is the error in, 13 periods. On the 
whole the confirmation is very, striking. 

1 have calculated in the same way the distances from the conjunction of the 
other initial series ending in days associated with the period of 11,960 days, but hO 
result of value appears except in the date 9-16-4-11-18, 3 Eznab 11 Pax (14 April 
227 A.D.). If to this be added 502 days, the distance of the first picture from the 
beghining in the series on pp. 51—58, the date reached is 9-16-6-1-0,. 11 Ahaii 
3 Tzec (29 Aug. 228 a.p.). This by calculation would have fallen 130*485 days 
before a conjunction of Jupiter, that is just half a tonalamatl. * 

The period' of 11,960 days is thought by Dr. Forstemami to refer also to the 
synodic period of Mercury, so the same initial series might have reference to this 
planet’s movements. Counting back 617,274 days, the distance from 'the superior 
conjunction of Mercury on 16 March 1917 (Julian) to 9-16-4-10-8, 12 Lamat 
1 Muan (15 March 227), and dividing by 115*877, the number of days in a 
synodic period of Mercury, leaves a remainder of 113*098, showing the conjunction 
4o have happened about 3 days after it. The date 9-19-5—7—8, 7 Lamat 1 Muan 
(28 February 287), fell 113*851 days before conjunction or about one day after it, 
and the date 10-19-6-1-8, 12 Lamat 6 Cimihu (25 January 682), fell 24*839 days 
before conjunction. This last .does not show a connection, but if 502 days, the 
distance to the first picture, be counted forward, the date reached fell 112 *'224 days 
before conjunction or about 2 days after it. None of the other days which are zero 
points of the 11,960-day series* show a connection. 

This series is also held by Dr. Forstemann to relate to Saturn, though 
contrary to Mr. Bowditch’s opinion. Counting back from the cbujunction of Saturn' 
on 15 June 1915 (Julian), and dividing by 377*75, the synodic period, gives the 


following results : — 

Distance in Days^ 

Date. before Conjunction. 


10-19-6-1-8, 12 Lamat 6 Cumhu (25 January 682) - - 216 

rO-19-6-1-8, plus 502 days - - - •« - - 91*75 

9-16-4-11-3, 1 Akbal 16 Muan (30 March 227) - - - 131 

plus 502'»days 6*75 

9-16~l:-10-8, 12 Lamat 1 Muau (15 March 227) - - - 146 


I omit the rest as they show no connection. The distance of 6*75 days is 
very close, and the distances of 91*75 and 131 are nearly quarter and half of a 
tonalamatl respectively. The distance of 146 is nearly 148, which is the 41stance 
between the second and third terms on page 53a of the Codex. ^ 

It appears, then, that of the five initial series dates ending in days assofeiated 
with the li, 960-day period, there are three falling near the full moon and two near 
new moon, two show a connection with the conjunction of , Jupiter, three with the 
superior conjunction of Mercury, and three, or perhaps four, with the conjunction of 
Saturn. This would show the reason why the Mayas specially recorded these lunar 
dates more than any other full or new moons. It is probably impossible, astro- 
nomically, that there could be any larger number of coincidences between the con- 
junctions of the planets and the moon’s phases. It is also noteworthy that the 
series on pab-e 24 relating to Venus and the summer solstice fell near new and full 
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moon respectively. Apparently, the general principle of these initial series was to 
note a date of new or full moon which also was a date of some other astronomical 
phenomenon, and to take this day as a starting point for an ascending series. 

On pages 435-446 of the Codex .is an ascending series which appears to relate 
to the synodic period of Mars, reckoned at 780 days, and having as its zero point 
3 Lamat. A similar series occurs on p. 59, having as its zero point 13 Muluc, 
Along with this last is another series relating to the same period, and having as 
zero point 9 Ik. These three series present difficulties compared with those relating 
to the moon and the other planets. ’ There are no initial series in the Codex ending 
in the respective days, but two of these days of the tonalamatl are reached by 
secondary series counted backwards from three different initial series which are near 
the respective ascending series. The distances between these three dates are none 
of them even multiples of 780, though the distance between those on page 58 is an 
even multiple’ of 260, so that the three dates cannot relate to the same points in 
the revolution of Mars. But by counting forward in each case the secondary series, 
which connects the date with its initial series, a date is reached from 61 to 65 
days before conjunction. The dates calculated for conjunction are obtained by 
counting back the number of days from the conjunction of Mars on 15 February 
1915 (Julian), and dividing by 779*936, the synodic period. They are as follows : — 


Page of 

Distance before 

Secondary 

Codex, 

Date, Conjunction. 

Series. 

43 9-12-10-16-9 

, 13 Muluc 2 Zip (6 August 154 a.d.) - 316*86 

251 

58 9-18-0-12-9, 

13 Muluc 2 Mol (18 October 262 a.d.) 573*536 

511 

58 9-19-7-15-8, 

3 Lamat 6 Zodz (27 July 289 a.d.) - 153*768 

352 


Subtracting the secondary series from the distmice before conjunction leaver a 
remainder in the first case of 65 and in the second. case of 62 days. The third 
secondary series 352 equals 260 plus 92, and subtracting 92 from the distance before 
conjunction leaves 61. Possibly the Mayas considered that Mars became invisible 
then. In the last case, of course, the reckoning is to a point one tonalamatl distant 
from the others in the revolution of Mars. No date appears connected with 9 Ik. 
The distance forward in the tonalamatl from 13 Muluc to 9 Ik is 113 days. Now 
the difference between 779*936, the true synodic period of Mars, and 780, the"* period 
used by the Mayas, is *064, so that the error reckoned from the zero poiht 4 Ahau 
8 Cumhii to 9-12-10-16-9, 13 Muluc 2 Zip, would be 113*728 days, that is, less 
than a day different. . If, then, they dropped the 113 days and commenced a new 
Mars series starting from 9 Ik, their Mars calendar, reckoning from 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, 
would be rectified, ' « 

The next^ subject to be inquired into is what relation the days of the Maya 
tonalamatl bore to the sirnilar periods of the Aztecs and Cakchiquels, The tona- 
lamatl and the lesser periods of 13 days and 20 days of which it is composed 
resemble our own week in being independent of the seasons and also in having a 
sacred character. As the days of our week are® the same wherever it is used, so 
that, e.g.,. Friday falls on the same day throughout the whole area occupied by 
Christianity and Islam, it might be expected that the tonalamatl days would fall on 
the same days amongst all the peoples using it, and that the Maya day Imix would 
fall ou the same day as the equivalent Aztec day Cipactli, and the day 1 of the 
period of 13 days would fall on the same day with each, and so on. 

Now, according to Dr. Seler {Bulletin 28 of the Bureau of American Ethnology^ 
p. 43) the 13 August 1521 was the Aztec day 1 Coari. The distance from this 
date to 11 September 1536 is 5,508 days^ which dirided by 13 leaves a remainder 
of 9, and divided by 20 leaves a remainder of 8. The 11 September 1536 was, 
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therefore, 10 Acatl, the 153rd day of the tonalamatl in the Aztec reckoning. But 
it was 9 Imix, the 61st day of the^ tonalamatl in the Maya reckoning, so that the 
Aztec was 92 days ahead in the tonalamatl, 1 day ahead in the 13-day period, and 
12 days ahead in the 20-day period. It is worthy of note that if the difference had 
keen one day less the 13-day periods would have agreed amongst the Aztecs and 
Mayas and the tonalamatl reckoning would have differed by 91 days, a numLer which 
\ Dr. Forstemann holds was quarter of the ritual year. This number is used as the 
difference of the series on pp. 31-32 and 62-64 of the Codex. Possibly the 
'’■difference between the tonalamatls was once 91, and the extra day’s difference is 
connected with the shift of one day in the dominical days in Yucatan. Whether it 
be 91 or 92 days, the difference is very nearly that between the vernal equinox and 
the summer solstice. All that can be said is that there appears to be evidence of a 
•shift by a period of days recognised by the Mayas, and that this shows a definite 
relation between the two calendars. 

In the Cakchiquel calendar it can be shown by the dates given by Cyrus 
Thomas (22nd Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology) that the 4 October 
{Sfe. Francis’s day) 1556 was the day 7 Carney, the 46th of their tonalamatl. The 
distance of this date from 11 September 1536, 9 Imix, is 7,328 days, so that the 

4 October 1556 would be 10 Muluc, the 49th day of the Maya tonalamatl. Here 

there i^ an even more definite relation than in the cas^ of the Aztecs, for the 
Cakchiquels were 3 days behind the Mayas in the tonalamatl, in the 13-day period 
and in the 20-day period, while they were 3 days in advance of the Mayas of 
Yucatan in the dominical days. Again, though the nature of the change cannot 

V be explained, it looks as if the change of dominical days had some connection 

. with it. 

The calj 3 ulation of the exact dates reached at any particular time by the Maya 
shifting- calendar shows that during cycle 9, the great period of Maya civilisation, 
the months fell in about the same part of the Julian year as in the time of Lauda. 
Cycle 9 lasted from 94 b.c. to 301 A.D., and by counting back 1,460 years (the 
number of Julian years in which the shifting calendar would completely shift round) 
from 1542, the year reached is 82 a.d., which fell in katun 9 of cycle 9, Just the 
most flourishing period. Thus it confirms the opinion of Dr. Forstemann that^ the 
calendar in the time of the inscriptions and the. Codex was about coincident with 
that in Landa’s time. It was so then ; but in the intervening period it had shifted 
completely round. Again, it confirms Mr. Bowditch’s opinion -regarding the early 
dates at Palenque. These are : — 

Temple of the Cross - 12-19-13-4-0, 8 Ahau.18 Tzec (9 May 3649 B.C.). 

Temple of the Cross - 1-18-5-3-2, 9 Ik 15 Ceh (17 March 2888. b.o.). 

Temple of the Sun - 1-18-5-3-6, 13 Cimi 19 Ceh (21 March 2888 b.c.). 

Temple of Foliated Cross 1-18-5-4-0, 1 Ahau 13 Mac (4 April 2888 b.c.). 

Mr. Bowditch assumed that the calendar was coincident with that of Landa, 
which would make the three last dates cluster round the vernal equinox - The above 
calculation shows that all four cluster round it, though of course some are not as 
near as would appear at first sight because they are in the Julian calendar. It is 
interesting to note that the calendar bad shifted round nearly twice between these 
early dates and those in cycle 9. Hdnce there appears another reason in addition 
to those given by Mr. Bowditch for selecting these dates. It would appear that 
no other dates would both fulfil the conditions of giving half a year of intercalary 
days as he shows, and also falling near the equinox. 

^ It is’ a curious fact that the duration of the great Maya period nearly coincided 
with that of the Roman Empire as distinguished from the Republic, and the duration 
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of tbe later Maya culture with that of the Byzantine Empire, like it a degenerate 
off-shoot. In view of Professor W. Flinders Petrie’s theory of the cyclic character 
of civilisation, the comparison may have some value, RICHABD C. E, LONG, 


Nigeria: Ritual. Tliomas, 

CD Afifricultural Rites. By N. W- Thomas. TC 

The follof^^ing notes refer in the main to the Edo proper, who occupy the f V 
neighbourhood of Benin City, of which the native name is Edo. Yaju, Agbede, 
Ideguu, Wari, Ama, XJzaitui, Auci, and Ageiiegbodi are in the Kiiknruku country,, 
north-east of Edo, Agenegbodij being on the Niger (Ohimi is the Edo name),, 
opposite Ida. Ijeba is in the Oi'a country, west of the Kukuruku, where the 
language comes nearer that of Benin City, and Okpe is a Kukuruku hill town just 
on tbe Yoruba border, where there is great linguistic diversity. Irua is in the 
Esa (Ishan) country. 


(a) Fowl of the Farm. 

The most interesting farm custom that came to my notice was the ritual 
connected with the “ king’s farm,” a sort of “ garden of Adonis,” to which I 
recorded a parallel in the rice customs of Sierra Leone in a report published in 
1916. I found no traces of similar customs in other parts of Nigeria, but no special 
inquiry was made ; and as the widespread nature of tbe Sierra Leone rite was only 
apparent when leading questions were addressed to the oldest inhabitants, it is 
possible that they- were originally more widely spread in Nigeria ; hut it must be 
remembered that Benin City occupied a peculiar po^sitioUj 

Some distance along the Sapoba rcrad, leading out of Benin City, lay the ^ 
“ King’s farm.” It was a small plot of ground, not more than 12 feet square perhaps,, 
which was, according to the native custom, changed from year to year, finally 
returning to the starting point after a certain time. The actual work of the farm 
was done by the oxgxugho (fowl of the farm), a criminal sent by the king to the 
Iviemezi, in whose charge he remained, though he lodged in the house of Iz'oba,. 
and under whose superintendence his 'work was done. 

The first step was for him to clear the ground ; this done^ the Iviemezi were 
sent, by Okao Aviugbe to the villages to inform the children ‘ o:^ the princes, 

Settled there that the farm was cleared, and that they must come and join the 
oxgxugho in burning the rubbish. When all was ready the /‘fowl” planted the 
yams, seven on one .side and seven on the other with a pathway between ; it was 
his duty to watch, it night and day till tbe yams were grown. 

When ^ the yams were ripe a ceremony took place, in which the participants 
were the Iviemezi, the Egaiwp (council of tbe. city) and their servants, and the 
king. The Egaiwo dressed as though to visit the king, and two of them actually 
remained in the palace, while four went forward to Izoba’s house ; whether the 
servants actually went to the farm I waS unable to ascertain ; they came back 
with the Iviemezi, who according to one account wept to the farm to report on the 
crop ; but according to their own account visited the farm only twice — when it was 
cleared and when it was being planted. 

On the whole it seems probable that the Ivienmzi saw the “fowl” dig the 
yams, that they tlien came back, met the servants of the Egaiwo, and proceeded 
with them to the house of Izoba ; here they ^joined the four members of the Egaiwo,, 
and.: then went ahead to report to the, king, “It is well with the farm,” returning 
to tneet the Egaiwo. The king sent fufu and drinkables to tbe farm, all Of which 
had to be consumed there, probably by the Iviemezi. The yams were dug by 
the gxgxugho^ tied up near Izoba’s house, and finally taken to the king by the 
“fowl."’ ... , . , ' ■ . 
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Either before this, or when the yams were in the palace, a diviner drew omens 
from them as to the prospects of the yam crops in all the kingdom of Edo; if five 
or six had grown, there would be plenty ; if less, famine ; if more, abundance and 
great wealth. The origin of the farm is said to have been in the desire of the king to 
promote the welfare of the farmers in all his dominions ; he sent a man to consult 
a diviner, who recommended that the king’s farm shonld he made. The diviner was 
consulted at intervals as to what should be done. Sometimes, not every year, he 
announced that the farm required a “ man -^^ith two heads,” f.e., a man sufiperiiig 
from elephantiasis of the scrotum ; a suitable man was provided, and cut down with 
a sword upon the king’s farm at a time fixed by the diviner ; the body of the victim 
was thrown away in the bush, the oxoxugbo proceeded to clear the ground ; this 
would be in the month of March. 

The oxoxugbo stayed on the farm till he died ; he is said to have begged 
cowries from passers by. 

The king appointed a chief as iyugho (mother of the farm); if he died there 
.would be a famine ? hut he was not connected with the king’s farm, so far as I 
could discover. 

A parallel, though not a very close one, to this custom of the king’s farm is 
fotind at Ama, near Uzia, in the kingdom of Agbede. When they make Obeli (on 
August 7th in 1909) they cut a small farm and plant yams in it, perhaps fifty, which 
are used to sacrifice to Obeli, mixed with ordinary yams. All natives of Ama had 
to return to the village for this ceremony, 

(6) Utu, the Yam Shrine. 

The new yam customs apart, the most important and widespread agricultural 
rite is that connected with Utu. At Ugo, on the east of Edo, close to the Edo-Ika 
boundary, when yams are big they get an iximi stick and take it to the farm, ; 
after planting it in the middle they put one on it and lay before it cutlasses, hoes,, 
a calabash of palm wine, and four kola ; fufu is sacrificed, kola broken, and all the 
men eat. When they call on Utu they say: “Save these yams for uS”; then they 
wash Lheir hands ; all who have farms near the place come and eat of the fufu^ and 
the rite is celebrated on every farna. 

To he distinguished from this is the sacrifice to Osa, the supreme god, performed 
after the farm is burnt and holes are made for the yams ; a pot is buried with a 
piece of chalk and a red parrot’s feather in the middle of the farm ; sacrifice is 
offeted to the pot. 

At Gwaio a man builds a small house like* Aluake (the shrine of Ake) in his- 
yam field; and sacrifices to a small pot which he puts in it; this is called utu;- 
when the yams are climbing the poles the farmers cook and sacrifice 6ach to his 
own tihi at any time that is convenient to him. 

If anyone catches a tortoise or a snail when they are clearing the bush, he gets 
a branch of an otua tree and puts it in the ground; the snail or tortoise killed 
there for the good of the farm; 

They make the Ikure feast before the trees are felled, and sacrifice fufu,, and 
sometimes a tortoise, to Iviotoi. 

At Usen when the yams get many leaves they take oil and salt in a calabash 
spoon and go to the farm with one snail and one yam. 

When they dig the yams they sacrifice to iximi^ saying : giniabie,, giniagama 
agale., omole, amele (let yams bear, let yams be good ; if they eat, children eat, 
wife eats). 

At Yaju they sacrifice to a yam heap, taking mashed yam and palm oil ; each, 
man gets one leaf and eats it, and all big men take one to the farms. 
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At Jagbe, near Agbede, when the yams are grown, each head of. a family takes 
fuju and sacrifices to XJtu^ a stick like iximi or otaa placed in the middle of the- 
farm near the farm house. 

At Wari they sacrifice to JJtit at the time of new yams; each man brings his 
hoe to the place where he sacrifices to his father, 'and the head of the family brings 
a cock ; the cock is sacrificed and fufu offered by the other men, after which 
seven yams are given by each man to his father-in-law, and five to anyone who 
is looking after a goat for him. • One big yam is put down by the head of the 
family, and fufu is sacrificed to it on the following day. A similar custom is 
found at Idegun. 

At Ama the farmer must make one heap with his own hands, plant a yam in 
it, and sacrifice fufu. 

At Awoiki one heap is made specially, one yam planted in it ; when the yam 
begins to climb the stick a snail shell which has been used to sacrifice to a man’s 
father is hung on it ; a snail or fufu is sacrificed there in April when the yams are 
just growing and are being put on the sticks. Fufu is sacrificed a seco;id time when, 
the yams are stacked ; snail shells are hung on the frame of the stack. 

At Eda eacjh. man has his own utu ; and he sacrifices a fowl to it when he is 
preparing to dig up his yams ; snails are also sacrificed. 

At Ekbe, when the yams grow well each man takes some and cooks fufu ; 
when he reaches the farm he calls all yams to come and eat there. One heap is 
made specially big to represent utu. 

In Agbede itself an adanio (iximi) tree represents utu; the chiefs buy snails 
near harmattan time and the head man kills them and makes soup. All men bring 
hoes and cutlasses to the tree, which is for the whole town, and sacrifice. They 
also sacrifice to utu on the farm with fish, rat, and the leg of an animal ; they cook 
fufu and any kind of bean at home, then go to farm, call all the workers together, 
and sacrifice to a heap between two lines of yams, telling all the yams to come and 
eat, and all the ebo that are on the farm. 

* ' They also sacrificed to Osun when they planted yams {Osuoko) ; the king chose 
a man to kill a cock. * 

At tdumibo they sacrifice old yams to utu at new yam time. 

At Eugar each man has elumu on his farm ; it is an iyoto {ixirm) tree, and he 
sacrifices a fowl to it. The yams are planted first,, then the 1;ree in the middle of 
the farm. 

At Uzaitui there is no special utu^ but sacrifice is offered to all the yams, at 
the foot of a palm tree if there is one. The head of the family kills a goat and 
offers blood, is rubbed on the trunk of the tree and on the yams, and the 

sacrifieer says : — 

Maidze^ maitoto,, maideviime amai^ emaime mimale enodzi maitoto (yams, grow in 
the ground for us, plenty ; for us to get food, to give us life). 

At Auci they have one utu in the farm, and one at home. When they finish 
planting yams tliey divine and sacrifice a goat on tfie farm by cutting its throat. 
A soup pot with water is put near a certain heap ; there the sacrifice is made. 
Fufu is cooked at home ; the goat is skinned on the farm, and cooked there. If 
the compound sends a man to help the sacrifieer, the assistant gets the leg, the 
neck, and the liver ; Jhe remainder goes to the farmers. Each compound has its 
own to which they sacrifice at new yam time. 

At Agenegbodi, five days after they finish the sacrifice to Ofcsa (Osa), they cook 
food at home and drink palm wine for utu; but there is no sacrifice. For. the 
yaiQ;^ they , sacrifice a cock and a goat on the farm, and call the yams to come 
and eat. \ ^ . 
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(c) Other Cults. 

In connection with agrieultuTal cults must also be ‘mentioued the Idiugbo or 
Idionidugho^ the idign (properly ’‘elders’^; here “objects of cult of ancestors”) of 
the first people who made farms along any road. In. Ugo, when the yams are nearly 
ready, all the farmers on the road collect and clear a space ; a small house is built^ 
and chalk placed in it, to which Jufu is sacrificed. In Gwato, no house is huilt^ 
but, as at Idumowiua, three uxure (staves) of iximi, otua, or oodxa^ are placed by 
the side of the road, chalk laid down, and sacrifice offered. 

At Idumowina, on the same road, I found cowries in front of an Iroko tree x 
farmers offer them, if they use the road, and also bring first fruits of their crops. 
At Jagbe they have Enokoho to keep animals from the farms (identify this with 
Idioghd) ; black beans are sacrificed to it annually. 

The women also have a similar ehq (demi-god), known as ugianie or igiame^ 
At lyekovia the women of a quarter go and eB.t fufu on a road, and sometimes 
sprinkle the road with water ; pots are then turned upside down, and left there. 
At Utekon women sacrifice to Igiame when they wish to plant corn, oko, etc., in 
new farm§. At Ugo, when a woman wants to plant ground nuts, she sacrifices fi/fu 
and kola to Ugiame, and puts cowries and seed before it also ; ugiame is represented 
by an iicimi tree, but there is no ugiame in Ugo itself. 

The New Year’s sacrifice to father and mother is often intimately connected 
, with agriculture. At Idegun the Ukpe festival is celebrated when they have 
planted the yams^ at Idua when they are ready to plant them* At Auci a native 
box with a lid is' hung in a small house in the street; this is called TJkhe^ and 
sacrifice is offered to it when they begin their farms. Each compound has its 
own ukhe. 

At Ijeba the festival of Ohazu is celebrated for fifteen days after they have 
cleaned the ground for their new farms. They sacrifice to their fathers, aud for 
fifteen days many kinds of -^ork are prohibited ; no woman may make cloth, nor 
may anyone work on his farm or plant there under penalty of a fine of a goat and 
Is, 6d, in cowries. No woman may appear on the street, and palm tree fences are 
put up so that they may not see the street. When Ohazu comes oat, the ikute 
{uxure) is placed against the wall, aud on that day they begin to plant yarns ; goats, 
rams, etc., are sacrificed to the ikute^ which no woman is permitted to see.* '^Che 
ikute is placed against the wall of the Ohazu house in the street, and each quarter 
celebrates the festival' simultaneously. If anyone plants before Ohazu is ended, a 
leopard may carry off his wife or child to the farm which he has planted* The 
Ohazu festival is celebrated to make the farms bear well. 

The feast of new yams is an important one in many places. * At Gwatfi - when 
new yams are nearly ready each man takes a coconut, a cock, or a goat, and, 
sacrifices to his head. A big man dances till dawn and the dancers give him 
cowries or throw them on him. 

At Ijeba when new yams begin, doctors sacrifice a dog, make soup and eat it. 
Five days before they eat of the yams each man’s wife cooks fufu of them and 
each man offers to his father ; they kill cows only, no goats or fowls. The name 
of this feast is Ekpetikili (Edo, ihua). 

At Idegun they sacrifice to Oone at new yam time and the whole town cooks 
fufu and meat and each man takes his own to the shrine, called Oxumuxidiri, 
Each man gives twelve yams to his father-in-law, and the same number to everyone 
who takes charge of a goat for him, to the elder members of his family (receiving 
cowries in return), and five to each of his wives. They bring hoe and cutlass from 
the farm and each family puts them in a heap, cooks fufu and fish and sacrifices, 
saying : “If anyone eats yams, don’t let them humbug his belly too much.” Then 
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»each man ties the cloth of such of his sons as are grown to be igele (joiiug men), 
^nd they dauce round the town ; this festival is called inorhuele, 

Uzia celebrates Esona at new yam time. All sacrifice to their fathers; and 'the 
next day each gives seven yams to his father-in-law, and brings hoe and cutlass to 
the shrine of his father. 

At Uzaitui they sacrifice to ikumi (medicine) at new yam time in the king’s 
house ; each man takes one yam and the king’s wives cook fu;fu. Anyone who has 
^yaga medicine can eat of this fufu^ and when the fufu is finished anyone can eat 
of the new yams. 

If anyone is in a distant country he may eat new yams, but on his return ne 
must take a hen to the priest, who sacrifices to oyaga. 

At Okpe ijike is a drum beaten after new yams are eaten. They say : “ Last 
year I ste new yam, this year I do it again. I don’t die this year.” 

At Idumibo a dog is killed to the king’s Osuft at new yam time and all people 
bring him new yams. 

At new yam time in Irua they .sacrificed a human yictim to zxi iroko tree and 
danced there, saying ; “ Save us.” Then they killed fowls, goats, and kids ; when 
they finished cooking they brought f%fu t^ the tree and ate ; the hones were hung 
in the tree and they rubbed their bodies with white clay. N. W. THOMAS. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa, East; Linguistics. Beech. 

Aids to the Study of Ki-Swahili : Mour Studies Compiled and Annotated, J jj 
By Mervyn W. H. Beech, M.A., F.R.A.L Kegan Paul, Trubner and Co„ / 0 
Ltd. New York : E. P. Dutton and Co. xvi + 179 pp. 

These %ur studies are designed to assist students who are already acquainted 
with the Swahili language in their preparation for the higher sttodard examination 
•of the, Government. The preface gives an interesting account of Swahili traditions 
AS to themselves and their origin. Then follows a treatise on Ki- Swahili writing, 
that is, L-i-Swahili written in the Arabic character. The subject is by no means 
•easy, and Mr. Beech’s notes* are the first attempts to deal with it in English. After 
some full explanations of the alphabet and orthographic signs, and some rejparks on 
ihe elegaocies of correspondence, he gives facsimile specimens, first of letters written 
they should be,, and then of actual letters and manuscripts received by himself. 
The lette^^^ the manu’sbripta also by trans- 

lations. The seoond study consists of two fairly long Xi-Swahili , stories with 
translations and notes on idioms derived from tfie explanations of ihe narrators. 
The third study is a j^llectlons of enigmas and aphorisms with similar explanafoiy 
^ notes. The final study is a KirSwahili account of magic in Pemba. The book is 
a very snccesslul combm^ useful and interesting matter. The student ‘will 
eertainly find it ah aid to hiS studies, whilst the ethnologist will find in it much 
information about the most important people of East Africa. S. H. BAY 


Asto Minor : History.; ^ Jastrow. 

The War and the Bagdd4 Bailway, By Dr. Morris Jastrow, Ph.D.,.LLD 17 
PhUadelphia. 1917. . ‘ // 

In thif work, Dr. Morris Jastrow, the Professor of Assyriblogy in Pennsylvania 
University, gives in a popular form his impressions on the military importance of 
Asia Minor, as illustrated at various periods of history from the earliest days of 
eivilhjatioh/up to the present war. His theory is that Asia Minor is a ‘‘hinterland”. 
• to Syria, Pa and Egypit towards t^^^ Mediterranean,, and to Mesopotamia 
towards the Pe^slah boundary. He does n^t bere s to use the word “hinterland” 
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in the sense which it had when first invented and used by the Germans as an excuse 
for their African annexations. It then implied the asserted right of every country 
which owned a strip of coast (especially in Africa,) to take possession, if strong 
enough, of all the inland country behind it for the purpose of exploiting its natural 
resources. Such a claim had, of course, no justification in nature or history, but, 
liaving once been adopted by a powerful monarchy, it was of necessity used in self 
protection by others. This, however, is not what Dr. Jastrow means by “hinterland.” 
He means that AvSia Minor is a powerful natural fortress, which, if occupied by a 
warlike race, threatens the security of peaceful and prosperous regions in the plains. 
This is a commonplace of history, but it does not make the peninsula of Asia Minor 
a “hinterland” in any accepted sense of the word.' It is an important military 
position, but not a “ hinterland.” 

The accounts of early relations between this strong plateau when occupied by 
the Hittites and the great Empires of Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, and Egypt are 
well explained, and the . resemblance between the position of the Hittites and that 
of the Ottoman Turks is also brought out ; but the many points of difference are ^ 
not sufiSciently dwelt on. Dr. Jastrow works his theory too hard. Can it really 
be believed (as he asserts on page 64) that the defeat of the Arab invaders of 
Prance by Chiarles Martel in 732 had any connection with the failure of the Khalifas 
to take Constantinople ? Nor is Dr, Jastrow’s knowledge of Turkish history very 
accurate. He says (page 73) that Selim I conquered Persia, Hindustan, Egypt, 
Syria, and the coast line of Arabia ! This will he news to students of Persian and 
Indian history. Selim doubtless wished to conquer Persia, and probably India also. 
He won one great battle against Ismail, Shah of Persia, but he never got possession 
of any important part of Persia, and could not even take Baghdad, which fell into 
the hands of his successor, the great Sulaimaij, twenty years later. Selim made no 
attempt on India. His successor tried to find a footing on the sea coast of Gujarat, 
but met with signal defeat at the hands of the Portuguese. It is evident, therefore, 
that Dr. Jastrow’s history must be accepted with caution. Nevertheless, the hook 
is not without value. Perhaps the most useful part, as well as the most complete, 
is that regarding the Baghdad Railway, which gives much useful information derived 
from personal observation. M. LONGWORTH DAMES* 

Heligion. Montgomery. 

Religions of the Past and Present: A Series of Lectures delivered hy ^l| 
Members of the Faculty of the University oj Pe^insylmnia, Edited by James f 0 
A. Montgomery, Ph.D., S.T.D. Philadelphia and London : J. B, Lippincott Co. 
1918. 

This volume consists of a course of lectures delivered during the winter ©f 
1916-17 by members of the Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The lectures are fourteen in number — on Primitive Religion, the 
Egyptian Religion, that of Babylonia and Assyria, the Hebrew Religion, that of 
the Veda, Buddhism, Brahmanism and Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, 
the 'Religion of Greece, that of the Romans, that of the Teutons, Early Christianity, 
.and Mediaeval' Christianity. They were delivered hy authorities 'on the, various 
subjects, inspired by wide views and scientific study ;• and it is not surprising that 
they are said to have aroused enthusiasm and interest. In each case, however, the 
rsubject was so vast and the survey necessarily so rapid, that an ^outline only was 
possible, and important details had to be passed over. In fact they are addressed, 
not to scientific, but to popular aiidieuces. Yet scientific readers will find much ‘in 
them that is worth reading. The lectures — it could not he otherwise — are^ quite 
up to date,” and put before the reader with lucidity and point the results of the 
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latest inquiries. The editor, writing on the Hebrew Religion, states the purpose of 
the. course as “ not, so much to give the history of the great religions as to present 
“ their contents, especially as these have had effect and value in the world.” And 
this purpose has been generally adhered to by the lecturers. The result of this has 
been often unfortunate, since the origins^ whether of the religion itself or of par- 
ticular features of it, even if of supreme importance for understanding it and its- 
extension and influence, have had to be, if not left in silence, treated in a very cursory 
manner, in order to deal with its maturity and central ideas. A notable exception 
is the lecture on the Religion of Greece by Dr. Walter Woodburn Hyde, the longest 
and most attractive in the book. It is an illuminating sketch of the history of Greek 
religion from its prehistoric beginnings, so far as they have been unveiled by archaeo- 
logical discoveries, through its gorgeous maturity to its decline and final expiring 
flickers. The animism from which it started, the various influences which developed 
it, the position of the Homeric poems, the mysteries Orphic and Eleusinian, the 
philosophical inroads upon it, are all sketched, as far as the limits of the lecture 
permit. 

Taken altogether, it would be hard to find a better introduction than this course 
:6)r anyone who wished to know something of the great religions of the world and 
their relation to one another, or one more likely to lead him on to scientific 
investigation ior himself. And that is doubtless what the waiters would most desire. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Anthropolofi:/ in the United States. ^ 

Dr* Alfred Marston Tozzer, of the Peabody Museum (Harvard University), 
is itt the military service of the United States* His work has certain an thro- f 
pological aspects. 

Mr. George G. Hcye has greatly advanced the cause of American Anthropology 
by the establishment of a magnificent new Museum at Brbadway and 155th Street, 
New York. The name of the institution is^the “Museum of the American Indian,. 
Heye Foundation.” Its inception and completion are largely the woi"k of Mr. Heye, 
who may, therefore, rightly be regarded as one of the greatest friends df anthropological 
science. On the staff of the Museum are : George G. Heye, Esq., Professor Marshall 
SaTille, Dr, George Pepper, Dr. Theodoor de Booy, Mr. F# W. Hodge, and others,. 
The Museium forms one of a group of beautiful buildings, the others being the 
Hispanic Society of America and the American Geographical Society. 

Mr. Frederick Webb Hodge, lately Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of 
Ajnerican Ethnology, Washington, is now with the new Museum of the American, 
Indian, New York City. 

Dr. Hiram Bingham, of Yale University, is in the military service of the United 
States and is at present in Europe. 

Dr. G. P. Newcombe, of Yictoria, Vancouver Island, who has an intimate know- 
ledge of the tribes of the North-west coast, conducted an expedition, during 1917,. 
for the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, to the remote villages of the Kwakiutl 
Indians, situated upon the inlets of South-western British Columbia. He secured *an 
unusually good collection, illustrating the ceremonies and domestic life of this people.. 
Among the objects may be mentioned several large cannibal bird masks used in the 
winter dances. Dr. Barrett, Director of/ the Milwaukee Public Museum, also made a 
large collection about three years ago among tlie coast Indians, principally the Haida./ 
As such things ^re no longer made, they will laecome increasingly scarce for collectors. 

Evue and Spottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Etlinolog*y* With Plate K. . Balfour. 

Some Specimens ■from the Chatham Islands. By H» Balfour^ M>A. OA 
The specimens figured on the accompanying plate are selected from a UU 
number of objects collected by Mr. Clough many years ago in the Chi^tham Islands, 
and purchased by me for the Pitt River^ Museum at Oxford in 1893. In addition 
to the examples here illustrated and described, the collection included some fifty stone 
adze-blades, a few bone fish-hooks, etc. 

Fig, 1 , — X well-made dagger of bone, apparently that of a large cetacean. It 
is 22*5 cm. in length and is made of a single piece. The blade tapers gradually 
to a point and is lozenge-shaped in transverse section, the obtuse angle being more 
clearly defined on one surface than on the other. At its junction with the grip, 
the blade is shouldered. The grip is circular in section and terminates in* a large, 
rounded pommel, wtich is separated from the grip by a groove forming a neck. It 
is a carefully-made and shapely weapon of a type hardly to be expected from this 
locality. As far as I can ascertain, it is unique. It is without doubt the actual 
specimen referred to by K. Tregear (^'Trans* New Zealand Inst.^ XXII, 1889, 
p. 79), who in his remarks upon the Clough collection of Chatham Islands objects, 
says : Among other curiosities is a bone dagger, about 9 inches long, the blade 
beihg about 4^ inches in length, with a double edge. I do not know of any other 
“ Polynesian people having used the dagger except the Hawaiians . . but 
“ Tapu assured me that the weapon was known and used by the ancient Moriori.” 
I can recall nothing resembling this dagger either from Polynesia, from Melanesia, 
or from Micronesia, and I am, therefore, unable to link this form with any type 
from the Pacific* Islands. It seems likely, in fact, that this type of bone dagger 
may have been evolved locally. One would turn to New Zealand in seeking for a 
parallel, but I can rece-ll no similar example either from North or from South Island, 
although Mr. Skinner and others have pointed out the cultural similarities which 
indicate a link between New Zealand (especially the Otago district) and the Chatham 
Islands, , 

Pig. 2.-r'Spatulate club made from a fairly compact schist containing ^quartz 
and micaceous grains. Specific gravity 2*65 to 2*7,* length 34*9 cm. The general 
form is that of the Maori mere and the distal end is sharp-edged. There is no 
sharp demarkation between the blade and the grip, the one merging gradually into 
the other, and the lateral edges becoming more rounded and blunter as the grip 
approached. This restriction of the sharp cutting edge to the distal . end is a 
primitive feature in this type of club, and points to the probable derivation, from a 
or adze type, which General Pitt Rivers (Colonel Lane Fox) urged maiiy years 
ago (Primitive Warfarey ^ 1868, section ii, p. 421, and Jourru jbthnol, Soc,y N*S*j, 
ii, 1870, p. 106). The expanded stop, or pommel, is roughly carved, and is broadly 
notched at the extremity ; the ornamental shaping of this end is not quite synometrical. 
There is no perforation for a wrist-thong, such as almost invariably occurs in the 
Maori mere^ and this may be regarded as a primitive feature, though the expanded 
pommel acts as an effective stop. This specimen has been made by careful 
‘^battering” of the stone, and has not been ground. 

pjg 3 — Singlfe-edged, chopper-like club, ohewa^ made from a schist, though of 
a coarser and more laminated kind than the last. Length s29 * 5 cm. The blade is 
sharp-edged along one margin only, the cleaving-edge extending for about half the 
whole length. The remainder of this margin is re-entrant, to form the narrower 


* I am indebted to Professor, 
implements. 


W. Sollas for identification of th§ material of thp stone 
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grip which terminates in a downward projection, or stop,, The workmanship is verj 
rough, the shape having been produced by battering only, and there has been no 
'^attempt to achieve a finished surface. In spite of its rudeness, it is a not unhandy 
weapon. More or less closely allied forms of stone club from the Chatham' Islands 
are figured by Giglioli {ha Collezione Etnografica^ *1911, pt. 1, PI, p. 48), who 
shows a far more shapely and finished specimen of the okewa ; by Partington 
{Alburn^ II, PI. 235, Pig. 1), from a specimen in the British Museum, closely 
similar to the one in the Giglioli collection; by Von Haast (^Trans, New Zealand 
InsU^ XVIII, 1885, PL i), whose figure more nearly corresponds with ihe example 
which I here illustrate, though there is no stop at the end of the grip ; and by 
Skinner (Journ, Roy. Anthr. Inst,., XLVI, 1916, p. 196, Fig. 20), who records an 
example in the Otago Museum, which resembles the Giglioli and British Museum 
examples, but has no trace of a stop. An undecorated Maori wooden , club of the 
waha-ikh type in the British Museum, appears to be nearly related to these okewa 
clubs of the Chatham Islands in their more finished and perfected form, while a 
very rare .type of chopper-like greenstone mere figured by Hamilton {Maori Art, 
1896, PL XL VIII, Fig. 2), would seem to be morphologically related to this series. 
It was found in a Maori burial cave north of Auckland. 

Pig. 4. — Mata of slate showing imperfect cleavage. Specific gravity 2 * 8, length 
^16*3 cm.‘ width 11*8 cm. This is a fairly typical example of the very roughly 
made tanged blades which have been found abundantly in the Chatham Islands, both 
on Rekohu and on Pitt Island. These are reputed to have been used as blubber- 
knives, the flesh of the grampus and other cetaceans having been much valued as 
food. As is usual with the mata^ the workmanship is exceedingly rough, the natural 
cleavage planes being utilised for producing the thin blade, wbo^e nearly straight 
cutting edge is formed by the intersection of two cleavage-planes, and shows no 
attempt at trimming by secondary flaking or battering. The narrowed tang is 
fashioned by rough battering of the margins and is qtiite blunt at the edges. This 
rough and rather haphazard method of manufacture seems to apply generally to the 
ma^a, and results in great variety of outline and of form of the cutting edge. The 
object seems to have been to produce by the simplest mean^ a tanged implencient 
having a cutting-edge of some sort, the details of shape being of slight importance. 
Partington {Alh'um, III, PL 223, Fig. 2) shows a mata fitted with a modern haft of 
wood, said to be after the old style, but I have not been able to ascertain whether 
these blades were usually bafted, or. whether they were sometimes merely held in 
the hand, as seems not unlikely, since the tang in the present instance would furnish 
a convenient hand-grip. * 

A point of interest in regard to these Chathaih Islands mata types, is to. be 
found in their analogies elsewhere. Rough blades of this tanged form are rarely met 
with in the Pacific, but I have recently drawn attention to the similarity which 
exists between the mata of the Chatham Islands and the mataa of Easter Island 
‘ {Geographical Journal, May, 1917, p. 345, and XXVIII, 1917, p. 358). 

The latter are, it is "true, made from flakes of obsidian and not from slate or schist, 
but there is much general resemblance between the two series, not only in form and 
in mode^ of manufacture, but also in name. In the Easter Inland mataa ^ the cutting- 
edges are simply formed by the intersection of two large flake surfaces, and are. 
exceedingly sharp. Also, like the Chatham Islandp examples, they are 'extremely 
variable in outline, which is often very unsymmetrical, as might be expected from 
the crude method of arriving at the result. The tangs were formed by flaking the 
margins, usually with no great bare. Obsidian, unlike slate or Schist, flakes very 
readily and ^eotively. It Js,. kupwn that the Easter Islanders hafted their mataa, 
which appear to have served largely as weapons. . ii t 
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The possibility . of there .being a real relationship between the tanged blades of. 
Easter Island and .the Chatham Islands is greatly increased by the discovery in the 
latter group of a mata made of obsidian^ from the photograph kindly 

shown to me by Mr. Skinner, is undistinguishable from many Easter Island examples. 
The rarity of obsidian examples in the Chatham Islands is explained by the scarcity 
of this material. Von Haast {Trans, New Zealand Inst,^ XVIII, 1885, p, 26} 
mentions that volcanic glass, tuhua^ was not obtainable in any quantity, although a 
reef of it exists under water at the south-east corner of the island at Manukau. It 
would be only naturfil for the natives to 'substitute the abundant, if less efficient, 
slates and schists for the rare obsidian, and the employment of a different class of 
stone would impose a somewhat different method in shaping the implements, since 
the processes applicable to the one material cannot be employed with the other. 
The possibility, of course, remains that the Chatham and Easter Islanders may have 
independently evolved these similar tanged stone blades, I am no believer in the 
unwarranted doctrine that instances of independent invention of similar appliances 
are impossible. At the same time, I have urged for a quarter of a century, or more 
that such occurrences should not be assumed until the alternative case for common 
origin and dispersal from common centre has been carefully investigated. I have 
already hinted {op. cit.) that the mataa of Easter Island may be referable, like many 
other items in the culture of that island, to the intrusion of a Melanesian element. 
This view, which as regards the mataa is tentative only, is based upon the apparent 
.absence of similar implements among Polynesian peoples, and upon the fact that a 
tanged obsidian blade, strikingly recalling the form of the better examples, of maiaa, 
though of finer workmanship, was found in the Yodda Valley in British JSTew G-uinea, 
within the area, that is, influenced by Melanesian culture {see Man, 1915, &!, 
PI. M.). Nor is this an isolated example from New; Guinea, though admittedly rare. 
That there was a Melanesian element in the Culture of the Chatham Islands (and 
in New Zealand) seems to be fairly generally admitted, and although its exact prove- 
nance has not yet been accurately determined, the apparent fact that the Moriori 
culture was influenced by a non-Polynesian element is of some importance to the 
comparative study of the matd of the Chatham Islands and the mataa of E&ster 
Island, as accentuating the possibility of their being morphologically related. 

Pigs, 5 and 5a. — Grotesque statuette carved in puihice-stone. Height 27 cin. 
This is one of the' rare examples of the human form carved in stone from the 
Chatham Islands. The figure is very rudely executed in the rough, soft, vesicular 
material. The surface detail has been somewhat obscured by abrasion and the 
specimen is evidently an old one. It represents a squatting figure with knees and 
elbows strongly flexed, the hands, apparently^ placed on the sides of the head or 
over the ears. The facial features are but sketchily indicated; the eyes and 
eyebrows are in relief, but the nose either was not represented or has' been 
weathered away. A noteworthy feature is seen in the great prominencfe given to 
the ribs, which suggests a state of extreme emaciation. This latter peciiliarity again 
Suggests a possible cultural link between the Chatham Islands and Eastbr Island, 
since one of the marked characteristics of a large proportion of the wdl-knbwn 
human effigies carved in toromiro wood, is the very pronounced manner in which the 
ribs are indicated, combined with other details which show that' the intention was 
Ho represent emaciated human forms, or, possibly, the dead. Apart frpna this cdmmon 
feature of the “staring” ribs', no resemblance can! ' tie seen between' the Chatham 
Islands pumice figure and the Easter Island wooden statuettes, and the difference 
in the rendering cannot be ascribed merely to the difference in the ipate-riaj ^used. 
A seeming link between the two types is,. howeVser, afforded by a. wooden figure v from 
the Chatham Islands now in the Canterbury 'MUseuin, Ghristehul'ch, N.Z. ' Sketches 
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of this figure are given by Partmgton (Alhum^ III, PI. 223, Fig. 1), and Mr, 
Skinner has shown me some good photographs of the specimen. In spite of the 
, rudeness of its execution and the limited amount of detail indicated, this figure 
bears a general resemblance to the Easter Island wooden figures, and the 
exaggerated prominence of the ribs greatly accentuates the similarity. There is at 
least a possibility of a community of origin for these wooden figures from the 
Chatham Islands and Rapanui, and thus, by implication, is suggested a possible 
aflSnity for the figure of pumice-stone here represented. 

In view of the interest which attaches to the ethnology of the Chatham Islands 
and to the diagnosis of the elements from which the culture of this group has been 
evolved, I have thought it worth while to publish these examples as an aid to 
further study. As far as I know the bone dagger is unique, nor do I know of any 
close parallel to the stone figure. As I have recently pointed out, the evidence Of 
a strong Melanesian element in the culture of Easter Island is very striking, and 
inasmuch as tho presence of a similar non-Polynesian strain in the culture of the 
Chatham Islands (and, one may add, also of New Zealand) is becoming more 
recognised, the suggestion offered as to the possible affinities of the mata and of 
the type of stone figure which I have described, may have some bearing upon the 
ethnological problems of the South Pacific. HENRY BALFOUR. 


Europe: Wltclicraft. Murray. 

The Devil’s Mark. By AT. A. Murray, III 

Every witch was said to carry on his or her person a mark indicted by 01 
the jDevil when the witch Joined the Society. Reginald Scot, the great witch 7 
advocate of the sixteenth century, summarises the evidence thus : , “ The Divell 
giveth to, everie novice a marke, either with his teeth or with his clawis.”"*^ The 
Lawes Against Witches and Conivration, published “by authority” in 1645,' state 
that “ their said Familiar hath some big or little Teat upon their body, wher he 
“ sucketb them ; and besides their sucking, the Devil leaveth other markes upon 

“ their bodies, sometimes like a Blew-spot, or Red-spot, like a flea-biting.” Sir 

Greorge Mackenzie, the famous Scotch lawyer, in describing wha-t did and what did 
not constitute a witch, says, “ The Devil’s Mark useth to be a great Article with 
“ us, but it is not per se found relevant, except it be contest by them, that thej got 
“ that Mark with their own consent ; quo casu, it is equivalent to a Paction. This 

“ Mark is given them, as is alledg’d, by a Nip in any part of the Body, and it is 

“ blew, Delrio calls it Stigma^ or Character, and alledges that it is sometimes like 
“ the impression of a Hare’s foot, or the Foot of a Rat, or Spider.”t Forbes, 
writing considerably later than Mackenzie, says: ‘“On the meaner Proselytes, the 
“ Devil fixes in Some secret Part of their Bodies a Mark, as his Seal to know his 
“ own by ; which is like a Flea . Bite or blew Spot, or sometime^ resembles a little 
“ Teat, and the Part so stamped doth ever after remain insensible, and doth not 
“ bleed, tho’ never so much hipped or pricked by thrusting a Pin, Awl, or Bodkin 
“ into if; but if the Covenanter be of better rank, the Devil only draws Blood of 
“ the Party, or touches him or her in some part of the body without any visible 
“ Mark remamiDg.”J 

Local ansasthesia, as described by Forbes, is a phenomenon always associated in 
the popular mind with the Devil’s Mark ; and the evidence suggests that there is a 
substratum of truth in the Statements.' I can, however, offer no solution of the 

. ' * Eeg. (Scot: Bk. HI, Gh. 3. jSSee klso Danaeua : HI. 
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problem as yet, and will therefore confine myself to the infliction of the “ blew 
Spot” and the occnrrence of the ‘Mittle Teat.” 

It is clear that these Marks are two distinct things, and must be considered 
separately. 

The Mark proper is the coloured spot or design which followed the infliction of 
a prick or nip by the claws or teeth of the Devil on the person of the neophyte. 
The red mark is described as being like a flea-bite, i.e., small and circular ; the blue 
mark seems to have been larger and mOre elaborate, apparently in some kind of 
design. 

5rom the evidence given five facts are clear : (1) that the mark was coloured ; 
(2) that it was permanent; (3) that it was caused by the pricking or tearing of the 
skin ; (4) that the operator passed bis hand or fingers over the place ; (5) that the 
pain could he ' severe, and might last a considerable time. Put together in this way, 
the facts suggest tattooing. 

Boguet says that in the east of Prance the mark was usually on the left 
shoulder and was in the shape of the foot, or foot-print, of a hare ; but he gives a 
few exceptional cases : “ On a veu vne, qui auoit vne figure rapportant en grandeur 
^ un petit denier, du centre de laquelle s’estendoient plusieurs filamens vers la 
circopference. La marqne de la Belouenette, qui a est4 brulee a Besan^ou, estoit 
au dessus de sa nature, vn peu plus has que le nombril. Celle, dont Guillaume 
Proby d’Anchay se trouua marqude au col du coste droit, estoit de mesme de la 
grandeur d’vn petit denier, tirant sur le brun. lean de Vaux auoit la sienne ,au 
doz, & ressembloit h vn petit chien noir.”"*^ Among the Aberdeen witches, 1597, 
the accusation against Andfo Man was that “ Chfistsonday (the Devil) bit a mark 
in the third finger of thy right hand, whilk thou has yet to show ” ; and against 
Christen Mitchell, that ‘Hhe Devil gave thee- a nip on the back of thy right hand, 
“ for a mark that thou wast one of his number.”! De Lancre, the Inquisitor in 
the Basses Pyrenees, in 1609, remarks that “ comme le Diable faict sa marque, on 
sent, vn peu de chaleur, qui penetre plus ou moins profondement la chair, que 
“ plus ou moins il pince le lieu qu’il touche.” . He also gives the further informa- 
tion that the mark was made with “a piii of sham gold,” and that the place was 
the white of the left eye ; but the neophytes were also marked on the shoulder 
and on the side, the skin being tom to the effusion of blood, and the pain some-, 
times lasting as long as three moatli8.| The Yarmouth witch, tried in 1644, saw a 
tall black man standing in the moonlight at her door ; “ he told her, he must first 
“ see her Hand ; and then taking out something like a Pen-knife, he gave it a Utile 
“ Scratchy so that Blood followed, and the. Mark remained to that time.”§ Rebecca 
Jones, an Essex witch tried in 1645, confessed that “a handsome young man came 
‘‘ to the door, who asked her how shee did, and desired to see her left wrist: and 
‘‘ he then tooke a pin from this examinant’s owne sleeve, and pricked her wrist 
“ twice, and there came out a drop pf blood, which be took off ou the top of kis 
“ finger, and so departed.”! The child- witch, Jonet Howat, of Forfar, tried in 
1661, said that “the devil kissed her and uipped her upon oue of her shoulders, so 
as she had great pain for some time thereafter” ; later he came to her, and 
“ calling her his bonny bird did kiss her, and stroked* her shoulder (which was 
“ nipped) with his hand, and presently after she was eased of her former pain,” 
Elspet Ale3:aiider, of !he same coven, was also marked in the shoulder ; four weeks 
later, “ the devil stroked her shoulder with his fingers, and after that she had ease 

* Boguet: Biseours des Sorciers^^p, P16-17. 

•f Spalding Club Muoellgmy. I, pp. 121, 165. Spelling modernised, 
j De Lancre : Tableau^ pp. 196, 399. 

§ Hale : Collection of Modern Relation^, p. 46. || Howell : State Trials, 17, 366. 
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in the plaee formerly nipped by the devil.*”*^ Madame Bourignon, of Lille, was 
informed by tfie witch-girls under her care that “ le Liable leur faict quelque marque 
comme avec une aleine de fer en quelque partie du corps.”t Marie Lamont, tried 
in 1662, voluntarily made a confession, in which she said that the devil nipit her 
“ upon the right syd, qlk was very painful for a tym, hut yairefter he straikit it 

“ with his hand and healed it ; this she confesses to be his mark.”f 

The Somerset witches were marked on the fingers; it was stated of Elizabeth 
Style that ‘‘he prickt the fourth finger of her right hand, between the middle and 
“ upper joynt (where the sign at the Examination remained) ” ; of Alice Duke, that 
“ the Devil prickt the fourth finger of her right hand between the middle and upper 

“ joynt (where the mark is yet to- be seen) ” ; and of Christian G-reen, that “ the 

Man iuv black prickt the fourth finger of her Right-hand between the middle and 
“ upper joints, where the sign yet remains.”§ Annabil Stuart confessed at Paisley 
in 1678 “that the Devil took her by the Hand and nipped her Arm, which com^ 
“ tinned sore for half an hour.” || At Borrowstowness the Devil took Margaret 
Pringle “ by the right hand, whereby it was grievously pained, but having it touched 
“ of new again, it immediately b^ecame whole.”ir Of the Renfrewshire witches 
in! 1696, little Thomas Lindsay received “ a Nip on the Neck which continued sore 
“ for Ten days ” ; and the Devil gave John Reid “ a Bite or Nip in the Loyn, which 
“ he found painfull for a Fortnight.”'*^’^ One of the latest of the Scotch witches, the 
“young lass” Isobel Adams, at Pittenweem in 1704, confessed that the Devil “put 
his mark in her flesh which was very painfuL”tt 

The other form of the Devil’s mark was the “little Teat.” It occurred on 

various parts of the body ; was said to secrete milk and to give suck to the familiars, 
both human and animal, and was sometimes cut off by the witch before being 
searched. The descriptions of the “ teat ” point to its being that natural, phenomenon, 
the supernumerary nipple. Cases of polymastia, or supernumerary breasts, and of 
polythelia, or supernumerary nipples, are constantly recorded by modern medical 
observers. “These accessory structures are usually situated on the chest waU, the 
“ upper part • of the abdominal wall, or in the axillae, but they have been met with 
“ on the shoulder, the buttock, the thigh, aud other extraordinary positions. As 

“ a rule they are f unctionless.” Polythelia occurs in both sexes ; according to 

Bruce, “of 315 individuals taken indiscriminately and in succession, 7*619 per cetit. 

“ presented supernumerary nipple; 9*11 per cent, of 207 men examined in succes- 
“ sion presented supernumerary nipple ; aud 4*807 per cent, of 104 women.” He 
concludes that, “ according to the present observations at least, supernumerary 

“ nipples occur much more frequently in the male than in the female.” §§ Cameronj 
tabulates the positions of the supernumerary nipple in 105 cases : “ 96 were situated 
“ in thorax, 5 in axiUa, 2 in back, 1 on shoulder, 1 outside of thigb,”||J| 

All writers on the subject agree that the phenomenon is of more common 
occurrence than is usually supposed, but that many cases pass unnoticed, unless 
well marked when in men, or causing discomfort by functioning when in women. 
This view is supported by the fact that, during the recent unparalleled opportunity , 
for the physical examination of large numbers of men, many cases have been pub- 
lished in Th^ British Medical Journal for 1917, as occurring among recruits for the 

* Kmlocb and Baxter : Betiqyiim Antiques Scat,^ pp. 124-6. 

« f Boniignoti : Za Vie JSxterieur^ p. 228. 

j Sharpe 13*2. § G-lanvil : Sadd/u^imus Trmmphatu$. II, p. 136, 

II Id p, 291. ^ Soots Magmine^ 1814, p, 201. Spelling modernised. 

NarraHine of the Sufferings of a Young GirU^ p. xli. 

Sinclair; SatanCs Invisible Wwld, p, Ixxxix. • ; , > 

jj Thompson and Miles : Manual of Smrgery^ II, p. 341. 

Mitchell Bruce : Jotmuil of Anatomy, XIII, pp, 438, 447. || || Cameron, id, XIH, p.’ 163. 
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army. The superaumerary nipple is usually very much- smaller than the normal ; 
like the normal it is'^ a modification of cutaneous tissue and is not attached to mus- 
cular tissue ; its removal is a simple operation, in fact it would be quite possible 
for an unskilled operator to cut it ofi’ with a sharp knife. In women the supernumerary 
nipple is observed to increase at the time of the periods ; in some cases during lactation 
sufiScient milk is secreted as to make it a matter of indifference whether the child is 
suckled at the normal nipples or at the supernumerary one. In cases of polymastia, the 
nipple is not always formed ; the milk, when secreted, issuing from a small opening. 
Though the nipple is congenital, the supernumerary breast may develop, or, at any rate, 
become noticeable later ; the theory being that the ducts carrying the secretion from 
the supernumerary to the normal breast become blocked in some way, and that the » 
milk is thus exuded through the pore of the supernumerary breast. The change in 
the case quoted by Cameron, as well as in the case of the witch Rose Callender 
seems to have been caused by a strain. 

Making allowance for the unscientific language of the recorders of the witch 
trials, it will be seen « that the descriptions of the “ witch pap,” or “ little Teat,” 
exactly coincide with these anatomical facts. I give the evidence below, the trials 
being in chronological order. It will be observed that the cases are from England 
and New England only-; if the phenomena of polymastia or polythelia occnrred in 
France and Scotland, there are no records of the fact in the witch trials of those 
countries.’’^ 

Alice Gooderidge and her mother, Elizabeth Wright, of Stapenhill, near Burton- 
on-Trent, were tried in 1597 : The old woman they stript, and found behind her 
“ right sholder a thing much like the udder of an ewe that gineth sucke with two 
‘‘ teates, like vnto two- great wartes, the one behinde vnder her armehole,' the other 
“ a handfull off towardes the top of her shoulder . . . being demanded how long 

“ she had those teates, she aunswered she was borne so. Then did they search 
“ Alice Gooderidge, and found vpon her belly, a hole of the bignesse of two pence, 

“ fresh and bloody, as though some great wart had been cut off the place.”t 

The witch of Edmonton was tried in 1611 : “The Bench commanded threfe 
women to search the body of Elizabeth Sawyer. They Ull three . said, that they 
“ a little aboue the Pundiment of Elizabeth Sawyer found a thing like a Teate the 
“ bignesse of the little finger, and the length of half a finger, which was branched 
“ at the top like a teate, and seemed as though one had suckt it, and that the 
“ hottomo thereof was blew, and the top of it was redde.”J 

The greatest number of cases recorded in one place is in Essex during the trials 
before Sir Matthew Hale in 1645 : Anne Leech said that her “ imps did usually suck 
“ those teats which were found about the privie parts of her body- . . • [Two 

“ women searched Mary Greenleife], and found that the said Mary had bigges or 
“ teats in her secret parts, not like emerods, nor in those places where women use 
■ f to be troubled with them. The examinant, being* asked how she came by those 
“ teats which were discovered in her secret parts, she saith she knows not tmlesse 
“ she was born witb them: but she never knew she had any such untill this 
“ time-. . . . [A woman searched Margaret Moone], she found three long teats 
“ or ibigges in her secret parts, which seemed to have been lately sucked; and that 
“ they were not like pyles, for this informant knows well what they are, having 
“ been troubled with th^m. herself. Upon the searching of her daughters, this in- 
“ formant found that two of them bad biggs in their privy parts as the said Margaret 

The geographical distribution of certain customs has not been worked out at all, It is worth 
noting, however, thai the feucldfig familiar is peculiar to England, the change of name on admission 
is peculiar to Scotland, and the Devil in the form of a goat is peculiar to France. 

t Alse Good/ridge^ pp. 8, r J Wcnderfull diseonerie of Mlikabeth Sawyer. 
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‘‘ tUeir mother had. , . . She with some other women were required to search 

“ Sarah Hating, the wife of William Hating ; Elizabeth Harvy widow, and Marian 
“ Hocket widow", and upon her said search (being a midwife) found such marks or 
‘‘ biggs, that she never saw in other women : for Sarah Hating had foure teats or 
“ bigges in those parts almost an inch long, and as bigge as the informant’s little 
finger : That the said Elizabeth Harvy had three such biggs, and about the same 
“ scantling : And that the said Marian Hocket had no such bigges ; but was found 
‘‘ in the same parts not like other honest women. Sarah Barton, sister of the said 
“ Marian Hocket (also suspected of being a witch) said the said Marian had cut 
“ off her bigs, whereby she might have been more suspected to have been a witch, 
‘‘ and laid plaistera to those places.””*^ ‘‘ Another Evidence deposed that she^^once 
“ heard the said Margaret' [Landish] say, that her Imps did usually suck two Teals 
“ near the privy parts.”t f 

Athong the Huntingdonshire witches in 1646. was John Clarke, junior, a labourer 
of E^eiston, John Browne, a tailor at Raunce,, deposed that be met Clarke on the 
road ; Clarke “ said he was in haste ; for bis Father and Mother were accused for 
Witches, and that he bimselfe had been searched ; and this Informant answered, 
‘‘ and so have I. Then Clarke asked this Informant, whether any thing were found 
about him or not ? be (this Informant) answered, that they^said there were marks : 
“ Clarke said againe, had you no more wit but to have your marks found ? I cut 
“ off mine three dayes before I was searched, 

A ' man-witch about ^649 said that “ upon bis compact with the Devil, he 
“ received a flesh brand, or mark upon his side, which gave suck to two famiJiars.”|| 
The Salisbury witch, Anne Bodenham, tried in 1653 : Women searched the 
Witch in the Gaol, and they delivered their oaths at the Assises, that they found 
on her shoulder a certain mark dr Teat, about the length- and bignesse of the 
Niple of a Woman’s breast, and hollow and soft as a Niple, with a hole on the 
tpp of it : searching farther, they likewise found in her secret place another 

‘‘ Teat:, soft, and like the former on her shoulder.” § 

‘ At St. Albans, about 1660, there was a man-witch, who “ had like a Breast on 

his.8ide.”ir 

In the same year at Kidderminster a widow, her two daughters, and a man 
Wfre brougbi to trial ; “ tk© ^nan had five teats, the mpther three,' the eldest daughter 
“ one. When they went toi search the Woman, none were, visible ; one afi vised to 
“ lay them on their backs, and keep open their months, and they would appear, 
“ and so they presently appeared in, sight.”** Alice Huson, of Burton Agnes, Yorks, 
in 1664, said : “ I have, I confess, a Witch-pap, which is sucked by the Unclean 

Spirii.”tt 

Abre Grinset, of Diinwich, Suffolk, in 1665.: “The Devil did appear in the 
“ fqrm of a Pretty handsom Young Man first, and since Appeareth to her in the 
“ form of a blackish Gray Cat or Kitling, that it sucketh of a Tett (which 
Searchers since saw in the place She mentioned).”^}: Bose Cullender, a Suffolk 
witch als6 tried in 1665 : “ The searchers [six, women] began at her head, anfi so 
“ stript her naked, .and in the lower part of "her belly they found a thing dike a 
“ teat of an inch long, they questioned her about it, and she said,, that she had got 

♦ HoweU, ly, 838, m, 

t TryalU of Mur J^otorious WUcIm at Worcegtm\ p. 3. The place is wrongly given; it Should 
be Ess^, not Worcester. + 

% Davenport : WlUlies of Ru'n^ngd(mhire^ P* 1^^ ’ 

II Gedsh : iJie pimPs P- § Bower : Dr. I^ml) Jptoived^ p. 

^ Gerisb : of Ba% p, JY, 837 uptCi : 

ft Hale, p. 38w ^ , ; , - Petto : A MUhfml Mm^atPoe^ p. |; 84 , v 

V ' ” E/ ^ I , ' ' „ ^ ^ 
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“ a strain by carrying of water which caused that excrescence. But upon narrower 
‘‘ search, they found in her privy parts three more excrescencies or teats, hut 

‘‘ smaller than the former : this deponent farther saith, that in the long teat at 

“ the end thereof there was a little hole, and it appeared unto them as if it had 

“ been' lately sucked, and upon the straining of it there issued out white milky 

“ matter.’’'^' 

Temperance Lloyd, a Devonshire witch, tried in 1682 : Upon search of her 

“ body, this informant did find in her secret parts, two teats haaigihg nigh together 

like unto a piece of fl.esh that a child had suckt. And each of the said teats 
“ was about an inch in length.”'!; Bridget Bishop, tried at Salem in 1692 : 

“ Jury of Women found a preternatural Teat upon her Body : But uJ)on a second 
“ search, within 3 or 4 hours, there was no such thing to be seen.”J Elizabeth 
Horner, another Devon witch, in 1696 : “ Had something like a Nipple on her 
‘^ Shoulder, which the Children [who gave evidence] said was sucked by a 
“ Toad.”§ 

Widow Coman, an Essex 'witch, died in 1699 : “Upon her death 1 requested 
“ Becke the midwife to search her body in the presence of some sober women, 

“ which she did and assured me that she never saw the like in her life that her 

fandament was open like a mouse-hole and that in it were two long biggea out 
“ of which being pressed is.sued blood that they were neither piles nor emrods for 
“ she knew both hut excrescencies like two biggs with nipples which seemed as 
“ if they had been frequently sucked,” || Elinor Shaw and Mary Phillips, of 
Northamptonshire, in 1704: “The infernal Imps did Nightly suck each of them 
“ a large Teat, or pieces of red Flesh in their privy parts.”^ M. A. MURRAY. 

Obituary. Haddou. 

H- W. Fischer. % A. C. Haddon, Sc.D.. F.R.S. * * * § 11 A 

Hendrik Willem Fischer was born in Leyden on June 21at, 1864, and 04i 
died there on March 7th, 1918. From 1884 to 1904 he served as a lieutenant and 
captain in the Military Engineer Corps in the Netherlands East Indies,, hut his 
health broke down, and he was discharged honourably out of the -army. For his 
services in organising the defences of West Java he was appointed “ Ridder in de 
“ Orde van Oranje Nassau.” During his residence abroad he acquired proficiency 
in the Javanese and Malay languages, and on his return to Leyden he studied 
Battak and other East Indian languages under the professors in the University of 
Leyden. Having perfected himself in the literature of the ethnography of the 
Netherlands Indies, he volunteered, in 1906, to work in the State Museum of 
Ethnography, and on January 1st, 1914, was permanently appointed as conservator 
of the museum, the duties of which office he had fulfilled for several years. He 
has made for himself all enduring reputation in the compilation ,of most excellent 
monographic yol times in the Katalog des Ethnographischen Ueichsmuseums^ dealing 
with the ethnography of Sumatra and neighbouring islands. Of these' Vols, lY, 
YI, YIII, X, andi XII have been published. Yol. XIV is ready for the press, as 
is part of Yol. XYI* He wrote many articles on Indonesian ethfiography in the 
Inter^ Arckl f, Ethnogr,^ of which the following may be noted : XVII, 222 ; 

* Howell, YI, e96, 

t Id, YIII, 1022. 

% Mather : Wonders of the Imisihle Worlds p. 137, • 

§ Hutchinson : HistoHcal Bssay^ p, 02. 

U “Narrative of Eev. James Boys, rector of Great Ooggeshall.” In Gilbert, Wit^&raft in 
Msex^ p, 6, 

^ Witches of Northamptonshire. 
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XVUI, 85, 132 ; XX, 1; 15, 250; XXI, 99; and he contributed an article, ‘‘Een 
Batakasche Bybel,” to the Batak volume of the Tydschrifi Nederlandia^ 1909. An 
interesting lecture on the art of building in Indonesia was published in the Tydscjirift 
de Bouwwerield in 1915. 

Fischer was also an authority on the ethnography of New Gruinea. Hi§ chief 
papers are also in the Inter, Arch, f. Ethnogr. : XVIII, 179 ; XXII, 230. Of especial 
value are his “ Ethnographica von den Pesecbem” and ‘‘ Ethnographia aus Sud-und 
Siidwest-Neu-Guinea,” Parts 1 and 2 of Vol. VII of the great work, Nova Guinea,, 
published by the Maatschappij . voor Natuurkundig onderzoek der Nederlandsche 
Kolonien. He has written many articles for Dutch encyclopaedias. A most im- 
portant article on Indonesia would have been published in the ILlustrierte Volker- 
kunde (Dresden)y had it not; been stopped by the war. From the foregoing imperfect 
list of his writings it will be seen that Fischer was an indefatigable worker, but all 
his work is characterised by careful accuracy, wealth of knowledge, and a mastery 
of literature. Not only was he a scholar but he/ also accomplished very much f6r 
his native town, at first as a town councillor and afterwards as sheriff. 

In April, 3914, J. W. Layard and I visited the Leyden Museum when pre- 
paring our “ Report on the Ethnographical Collections from the Utakwa River 
“ made by A. F. R. Wollaston,” and we received great kindness from Fischer, who 
devoted much time to us and placed his unrivalled knowledge of the ethnography of 
Western Netherlands, New Guinea, at our disposal. He facilitated our work in 
every way, and proved himself a most cheery colleague,^ both in the museum and 
in his own home, where he lived with his sister. Since then he has helped me 
whenever I had occasion to . write to him. His death is keenly felt by all who 
knew him, but more particularly by his friend. Dr. H. H. Juynboll, Director of the 
Leyden Museum, to whom I am indebted for the foregoing information. 

ALFRED C. HADDON. 
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REVIEWS. 

Africa : Agriculture. 

Husbandry in the Congo, 

Through the courtesy of the Belgian Minister of Colonies I have received 
Vols. VI, 'VII, and VIII of The Bulletin Agricole du Congo which, though 

principally intended for planters and agriculturists, contains a considerable amount of 
matter of interest to the anthropologist. 

In Vol. VI Monsieur Tharih gives an account of some native modes of agri- 
culture. He first deals with the region of Stanley Falls, which is of less interest 
to us, as its methods are molstly copied from those introduced by the Arabs during 
their occupation of these parts. He insists on' the. agricultural advantages derived 
by the natives from the Arab t)CCupatiori, especially through the introduction of rice, 
indigo, millet, sesame, etc., but I believe he is mistaken in attributing to it the 
introduction of grounff-niits, tobacco, and beans, though it may be responsible for 
improvements in the culture of these plants. Rice is the most important produet ; 
it is eaten in various forms'; Wply boiled in Indian ' fashion (wall), boiled till it 
forms a sort of thick soup (mashende ya mchere), green rice slightly roasted and 
8q[aaBhed (pepeta za mpunga), and mainly made into hard cakes, sweetened with 
honey or cane syrup (etambola). Sesame, which is often planted in the rice fields, 
is only used for the production of oil. 

South of Stanley Falls the principal food plant is the banana, which forms the 
staple food of the Mablla and Bakiimu, Baranga, and Mitukii inhabiting these regibns. 
The natives distinguish about thirty varieties, but only five or six are cultivated to 
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any extent. Bananas ardj eaten fresh, dried and made into flour, and an intoxicating 
beverage is made of the ripe fruit, which is cut. into pieces and then covered with 
water left to ferment. After eighteen hours mild drink, women’s wine,” is 
obtained ; if left to ferment twice as long the beverage loses its sweetness, but 
gains in alcoholic strength, and is then fit for men. Though prohibited by law, 
alcohol is still distilled clandestinely in primitive stills. The banana is propagated 
from shoots ; these are stripped and dried in the sun, then they are put into a heap, 
where they remain for some weeks before they are planted, as it is considered that 
should they be transplanted without these precautions they would rot, or, at any 
rate, grow less vigorously. The young plants are frequently planted in the fresh 
clearings before the trees which have^ been cut dow.n are burnt ; a month later the 
fire is set to these, and the fiames do not only not harm the young plants, but are 
said to accelerate the production of the fruit by a month. 

Cassava is rarely planted, as the huge herds of wild pigs and wart-hogs very 
rarely permit of the crops being gathered by the farmer ; they are capable of 
destroying a ‘‘shamba” in one night. The little that is produced is eaten fresh by 
' the MabUa. 

The wild , silk-worm (anaphe infracta) abounds, but is only used as an article 
of diet. The tephrosia vogelii (bobaka) is cultivated near the huts, and is used for 
fishih^ in the lagunes when the waters are low. The leaves and flowers are 
collected early in the morning, and at once crushed in a mortar into a green paste. 
The fi.sherman places himself where the current enters the lagoon and immerses the 
paste within a wicker basket, stirring it continually. A quarter of an hour later the 
poison produces its stupefying effect, and fish begin to float on the surface, when 
the fisherman and his friends simply collect them in baskets. The small fry and 
some species of salmonides appear first, while bigger fish do not float till about three 
quarters of an hour after the poison has been deposited ; catfish and lampreys seem 
to be less susceptible than other fish. 

The raphia vinifera^ which used to be cultivated for its fibre before the intro- 
duction of trade cloth, is now only used for the production of palm wine, which 
forms an important part of trade between the Babole of the interior and the Lokele 
on the river. 

Rice is reaped with the knife, and M. Tharin has calculated that this process 
requires- twenty times the time of cutting with the scythe. Certain tribes, like the. 
Bakumu, Wapinga, Waturu, and Walengola, cultivate rice to a great extent, yet do 
not eat it, and consider it simply as an article of commerce. 

The Bambole plant yams to a considerable extent. After clearing the ground,, 
bits of the yam (not specially preserved for the purpose hut collected in an old field) 
are. planted; as soon as the young shoots show, bananas and cassava are planted, 
between them, and two months later any free spot is sown with rice. 

In the region of Kirundu the sugar cane receives special attention and syrup,, 
called asali, is prepared from it in the following way : the cane is cut and brought 
to the village where it is passed through a crushing mill. This is composed of two. 
horizontal wooden cylinders fixed on joists firmly planted into the soil ; the cylinders 
are provided with longitudinal flutings and are distant between 1 and cm. from 
each othec. One of them, generally the uppermost, is revolved by means of peg-cams 
by one man, while. another presents the cane and twists it during its passage through, 
the mill; the extracted fluid is collected in a jar. This is then boiled for a con- 
siderable time, carefully skimmed at frequent intervals, and when ' it has acquired 
sufficient density; preserved: in bottles. The product- resembles honey^ is light brown, 
and, if sufficiently long preserved, crystallises partly, and is then called asali guru. 
It finds a ready market among the Arabs and their dependants. 
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On p. 184 M. Tharin mentions various plantations of elais by certain chiefs, 
and yet he says on p. 185 that the natives practically never cultivate this profitable 
tree; I assume that the cultivation has been neglected within the last few years. 
The oil is extracted only from the outer covering of the cherry while the kernels 
are thrown away. When the clusters have been brought to the village they are kept 
for two or three days, and thus become Uiore or less rancid ; then the cherries are 
detached hy the women, put into big jars, covered with water and boiled for ten 
minutes. The water having been sieved off, the kernels are extracted and the fruit 
is crushed into a pulp in a mortar. The pulp is then put into water, » squeezed for 
some time till all the' fat matter is extracted from the fibre. The .oily water is 
energetically beaten, and finally .the oil is skimmed from the surface. It is now 
submitted to a gentle heat which dissolves the fat particles, while the impurities 
sink to the bottom ; after it has been decanted several times the oil is ready for 
preservation. Oil thus prepared is called Litula, and is more valuable than that 
obtained by heating and pressure. The un purified oil is called Mawese. i 

Eegions of Kirundu and Lokandu. There are two kinds of granaries : rectan- 
gular buildings on piles, made of mud, divided into two or three compartments with 
sliding doors, and simpler ones, cylindric in shape, also on piles, and covered 
with a conical thatched roof ; these latter have no door. To get at the produce the 
whole roof has to be lifted, which, to prevent its being blown away by the wind, is 
weighted with logs. 

At Lokandu oil is also produced from the kernels of five different kinds of 
pumpkins. The grains are lightly grilled, crushed in a mortar, and by the slow 
addition of small quantities of boiling water formed into a dark paste ; this is then 
thrown into boiling water where it forms a thick mass on which the oil floats after 
some: further boiling ; it is skimmed and passed through a tight sieve made of thin 
strips of cane* and finally left for several days to settle, after which ’ it is decanted. 
By keeping the oil for some time in the dark it loses its dark colour and becomes 
light yellow. ' • 

The region of Nyangwe has a great reputation for its tobacco. The young plant 
is transplanted when it has developed three to five leaves, and shaded, with a banana 
leaf ; when it attains a height of 3 feet the apex is pinched off^ The leaves are 
considered >ipe for gathering when they begin to crinkle, get covered with yellow 
spots and, are lightly parched; the whole plants are then cut off and are left for an 
hour in the sun to fade, Subsequently they are piled 4 to 8 incheB high, covered 
with leaves and weighted ; thus they ferment during three days. On the fourth they 
are put for an hour on the roof of the house to dry in the sun ; thfen they are pUed 
np again and left to ferment for a day or two; after this second fermentation the 
leaves are easily detached from the stem, laid out in a row on a bed of grass and 
exposed to the full heat ol the sun for five or eight days until the central nerve is 
completely dry; at night they are taken into the house. The tobacco is now con- 
sidered ready for pacldng : the leaves are attached by their petioles and tnade into 
twisted packets of *20, 30, or ,100, tied up and covered with dried banana leaves.. 
In 1901, when I passed in that region, tobacco was still a currency ; this is, however, 
hot the case to-day, as M. Tharin makes no iuehtion of the fact. 

The natives of Kasdngo^ (I suppose this refers to the Manyema, but it may he 
the. I Bakusu) retard the sowing of^ their rice by two months so that, they say,, the 
^ain should be ripe iu Miufch or in April, when the most destructive birds are 
hatching theh eggs and have little time for depredation. , , ' 

In Tol, deals with native agriculture on the upper 
course of the 1^^^ shores of Lake Albert. The tribes: coneerh^ 
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(1) The “Bahoema” (this surely stands for Bahima, whom Stanley and Speke 
used to call ‘‘ Huma ”), an essentially pastoral people, who claim to have immigrated 
from Uganda, having come to that country from ,the north. They state that they 
left Uganda because of an epidemic among their cattle ; Monsieur de Greef thinks 
that the migration must have taken place one or two centuries ago, but I should 
think that either of these dates is based on purO supposition. They live exclusively 
on the produce of their cattle — butter, milk, ^ cheese (curds ?), meat, and blood ; 
bleeding is x^^actised by piercing the jugular vein with an arrow, or by cupping. 
The tilling of the soil they consider degrading. They are tall, many individuals 
being over two metres high ; the legs are long and thin ; shoulders narrow ; their 
features are what one is accustomed to call Haniitic. They do not form villages, but 
their huts, connected by narrow paths, are spread over their pastures. As for dress, 
tho#e in contact with the European imitate the Arab garb. 

(2) The Walendu form the majority of the population, though the influence of 
the conquering Bahoema is by far the more considerable; as a matter of fact the 
latter kept the former for a considerable time in a state of vassalage, and in certain 
parts, as in the region of Blukwa, this condition still persists. Cattle-lifting between 
the two tribes forms the constant cause of wars. The Walendu possess not only 
great herds, but they are also excellent agriculturists ; except for the great chiefs, 
whose habitation is surrounded by some of their retainers, their houses are equally 
spread out and (isolated. However, in the northern part of their territory, which 
touches the Equatorial Forest, they possess considerable townships, in which their 
circular huts are disposed in two parajlel rows. The men take an important share 
in:^ the cultivation of their fields, where they grow maize, sorgho, sweet potatoes, &c. 

(3) The Babira, a short, sturdy, and active people. Men and women file their 
teeth, and the latter distend their lips with the pelele ; they attribute the origin of 
this habit to the slave .trade, for girls thus disfigured were valueless to the Arabs. 
Women anoint themselves with castor oil mixed with red clay and ’scented with the 
extract of a creeper, smelling not unlike patchouli. This tribe is, next to the 
Walendu, the most numerous. 

(4) The Banyari, ^ small but prolific tribe, inhabit the forest region, and are 
said to be part of the Mombuti. 

(5) The Alulu, inhabitants of grass land, agriculturists, very hostile to the 
Europeans. 

(6) The Momhisa. - 

(7) and (8) The Walese and Mombuti, forest tribes, who, besides beings great 
hunters, cultivate bananas and maize. They are little known by the white inan. ' 

Monsieur de Greef describes the various modes of agriculture, though he does 
not always say what particular tribe practises them. The various implements are 
shown in illustrations, and the preparation and preservation *of the different kinds of 
foods is given. The native industries are then described and illustrated. The 
principal ones are pottery, making of soap, baskets, ropes, mats, and salt, and the 
extraction and working of iron. The three kinds of cattle found in the region are 
described, and many interesting details concerning breeding, housing, diseases, <feo., 
are given. 

M. Lacomblez in Vol. VIII deals more in detail with the Babira of the 
same region. The clearing of the ground is done by all the men of the village ; 
about 30 per cent, of the trees of the forest, by preference the , loftiest, are left to 
stand so as to protect the plantation from the direct rays of the sun. When 
sufficient ground for the village has been cleared, this is divided among the 
inhabitants according to*" thpir respective wants, the honndaries being marked with 
fallen trees or vines. Now the women and children proceed to remove the remaining 
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smaller vegetation by hoe and by fire; this is not done at once on the whole 
allotment but only on that part of it which is immediately required for planting. 
The* product belongs to the family which cultivated the land, a special field being 
reserved for the chief to the maintenance of which all the villagers contribute. 
Manure is never used, but. the ground is left five to seven years fallow after each 
crop. The clearing is done at any time of the year, but by preference in the dry 
season so as to make sowing at once possible when the rains begin. The planta- 
tions are generally begun near the village but get further and further as more 
ground is required, to return again to their starting point when the first fields have 
sufficiently rested. For bananas,- however, fresh ground is; cleared every, time. As 
the natives are all buried in their houses or near them, the village after a. number 
of years beconaes unhealthy and has to be transferred ; two years before this is done 
a new site is chosen in the proximity of the old one (so as not to be too far from 
the plantation) and surrounded by a banana grove. 

The various crops are not kept separate, and bananas, manioc, maize; yams, &c,, 
are found in the same field. Besides these plantations near the village, the Babira, 
have some less important ones hidden in the forest or surrounded by swamps in 

case of ! emergencies like war or the arrival of the tax collector 

* A lot of pilfering goes on when the crop ripens ; if the guilty person is an 

inhabitant of the village this Is a thing of no importance ; should he, however, be a 

stranger, be will be severely beaten and mulcted in heavy fines. But the greatest 
damage is done by elephants, pigs, monkeys, and buffaloes. M. Lacomblez adds 
civets to this list, but this must be a mistake. 

The crops are gathered by women and by children and it seems to be the habit 
to present the first fruit, like the first hunch of bananas, the first beans, etc., of' 
every field to the chief. The quantity of the crop is generally not more than what 
is required, for the sustenance of the owner and his family and there is rarely a 
surplus for trader 

,M. Lacomblez proceeds to describe fully the cultivation of various plants ; I 
should think that it is by mistake that he says that bananas are propagated by 
cuttings (houtures), especially as he later on refers to shoots (rejets). It is note- 
worthy that tobacco is raised in a nursery and transplanted when about five leaves 
have developed, also that when the .plant has attained a certain height the apex is 
pinched off.* This is not wasted but used for the manufacture of snuff ; after having 
dried and fermented for a few days the tender leaves are crushed in a‘ mortar and 
the powder thus obtained is sieved through soine linen ; the part which does not go 
through is thrown away. The powder is then wetted with a decoction of banana 
ashes which, is said to improve its fl^avour. 

The only domestic animals kept are goats, sheep, and fowls ; they serve mostly 
as currency and only such that die of a natural death are consumed. 

^ E. TORDAX. 


South. Africa : .Lingroisticfii. McLaren. 

'A Concise Kaffir-Englishr Dictionary, By J. McLaren, M.A. Longmans, QJ 
Green and Co., London, &c., 1915. ^ OH* 

This companion to a Grammar of the Kaffir Languag e^hj the same author, is 
intended for the use of Europeans who may desire to become acquainted with the 
Itinguage of the Bantu in the. eastern portion of the Cape Province of the South 
African Uniou.* Such a work has long been a desideratum, not because of any lack 
of lexicologicab material for the study of the language, but ralther because that 

* M. AVnyh yn in another p^per jnentions that at Kasongo tobacco plants arc manured with 
sheep’s dratg.^ ^ . 

■ V 1S8 I.,- 
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material is too cumbrous and elaborate for the purposes of the general student. The 
author has endeavoured to give clear, concise, and accurate definitions of the most 
common words, and on the whole his plan seems to have been admirably carried 
out. The art of dictionary making is never an easy task, but a Bantu dictionary 
surpasses all others in difficulty of construction/ If the extraordinary number of 
accretions to the root and the phonetic modifications only affected the final syllables^ 
there would not be much difficulty, but the number and. combinations of the initial 
syllables in Bantu words are an unfailing source of perplexity. Two examples 
given by the author will show the difficulty. A word appearing as elusatsheni must 
.be sought for under the root u-sapo^ whilst the ultimate root of the word hanga- 
semlanjeni is to be found in um-lamho (a river), hangasemlanjeni “ they are near the 
river,” being ha (they), nga (near), s (euphonic between two vowels), em (locative 
form of prefix wm), eni (for the locative sign, causing the final labial' in the 

root to become a palatal lanj instead of lamh). 

The method of using the dictionary is explained in the preliminary part of the 
book. In this there is .a condensed account of the. sounds, accents, and tones of 
the language, with a summary of the grammar, and in the last section all the 
prefixed’ particles are tabulated. . 

The book appears adequate for all general purposes and can be recommended 
as a useful help to students and others who come into contact with the predominant 
native population of South Africa. In testing, one comes across a few omissions, 

amanzi (water) is not given with the adjective manzi (wet), and anzi^ to which 
there is a cross-reference does not appear at all ; in iso^ il (eye), the reference to 
ihlso should be Ili-so. 

The value of the book will be increased by the Kaffir-English part promised 
by the author as a supplement. S. H. BAY. 


Stanley 

New York, Cincinnati, 
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rolklore. 

Animal Folk Tales. By Anne A. Stanley. 

Chicago : Arnerican Book Company. 

Although this volume bears the title of Animal Folk Tales it must not be 
supposed that it is a collection of folklore relating to animals. The stories here 
collected are of purely literary origin, and bear very little resemblance to genuine 
folk tales. They are said in the preface to have been “ adapted to class-room use,” 
and possibly they may have been found satisfactory for that purpose, possibly not. 
All depends on the spirit in which folklore is or should be employed as an instru- 
ment of education. If it is to give some insight into the thoughts and ideas of 
primitive nian, this purpose will not be served by taking the mere skeletons of tales 
and dressing them up in purely modern form. . ^ M. L. D. 


86 


ANTHROPOLOaiOAL NOTES. 

Archsaolofi^y in Mexico. 

The Mexican Government, through the Inspector of Monuments, Sefior 
M. Gamio, has continued to do good and steady work in excavating the ancient 
sites. Becent accounts describe the narrow, arched tunne) which has been driven 
through 73 metres of the east side of the Pyramid of the Sun at Teotihuacan, a 
few feet above the base and towards the centre. Senor Batres had removed (about 
ten years ago) 15 metres in thickness of the outer shell of the pyramid, which had 
doubtless also lost much masonry in the early years after the Spanish Conquest. 
The present excavation has been through a solid mass of sun-dried adobe bricks. 
No successive layers of masonry nor outer coverings have appeared^ as^ would have 
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beeki the case if the pyramid had been added to from time to time. The adobes 
are full of myriads of pottery fragments^ plain, and decorated, thus showing that the 
pyramid was erected on the extremely ancient site of a great and populous city, 
whose inhabitants had used decorated pottery in enormous quantities, so that the 
e lay soil had become filled with potsherds. Sefior Ga-mio is careful to preserve an 
equal bulk of adobe from each metre excavated in order to .coitipare the embedded 
potsherds. 

An interesting house with narrow, intricate passage-ways and many small rooms, 
has also been uncovered in the Street of the Dead.” This work is, unfortunately, 
now stopped for lack of means. . 

About ten years ago, human remains, with pottery, were found benea;th 4:he great 
flow of lava from ^he volcano of Ajusco, that comes down from the ytek ®f the 
valley of Mexico to Coyoacan. The flow is possibly not much more than 400 ye^rs 
old. An entire charred skeleton has now been found about 3 feet beneath near 
San Angel; also .other bones and skulls, which seem to indicate the site of ak old 
hurial-plaee, ^fcounded stones from the river-bed close by form a sort of pavement 
above, hut this may have been a narrow paved pathway. A good deal of broken 
! pottery has been also found and a few terra-cotta heads of the so-called archaic 
fejfpe^ The skulls are small and comparatively modern. 

Ahiihropolo^ In the United States. 

The first number (January -March 1918) of a new anthropological journal is 
announced from Washington. ThQ American Journal of Anthropology will be Of 
published quarterly, edited by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Curator of Physical Anthropology 
at the National Museum (where there is a vast store of skeletal material awaiting 
students), and the Committee on Anthropology of the National Research Council 
and other prominent anthropologists have promised their co-operation. The prospectus 
states that although physical anthropology is the most important branch of the science 
of man, it has been hitherto without adequate facilities for publication and without 
a journal of its own in the United States, a country especially rich in m>i}erial. 
The American Anthropologist is devoted to anthropology in the widest sense; b^t 
its papers are given mainly to ethnology and archmology, though a limited space is 
available for somatological papers. Now that American UDiyersildies are giving more 
attention to physical anthropology than ever before, it is import«mt 
should be able to acquaint themselves with what is being The 

population of the United States includes representatives of nearly every race and 
sub-race on the globe, and there are opportunities for sturdy not to be neglected. 
It is hoped that sufficient support maybe accorded to the new venture for the pro- 
moters to carry it on snccessfufly. The annual subscription for foreign countries is 
$5.60, Address, “ Editor, American Journal of Physical Anthropology, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washiogton, D.C.” ' 


Accessions to the LihEABY op the Royae AitTKfeopoLooiOAr II |l 

Institute. 'OO 

inAicated in parentheses.) 

TU Processes of Hilary. By Frederick J. Teggart, Ph.D. 7| X 5J. 1^2 pp. 
Yale University Press, Ss. 6c?. net, i (Oxford University Press.) 

A G^ide to SancM By Sir John Marshall,. C.I.E., M.A. 8| X 5|, 152 pp. 
15 Plates. Goverimient Printing, CaLeutta. 3^, 9d. '(The Superintend^t!) 

Byre and Spottiswoodb, Ltd., Has- Majesty^s Printers, East Harding Street, London, B.O. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

North America : Pottery. With Plate L. G. Elliot Smith. 

An American Dra^^on. By G. Elliot Smith. QQ 

Among the remarkable collection of Maya pottery in the Liverpool Free UO 
Public Museums which Mr. Thomas Gann, M.R.C.S., obta:ined during the course of 
his excavations in the mounds of Northern Honduras/ there is a peculiarly interesting 
object (Plate L) which Mr. Gann does not mention or represent in his series of 
illustrations. Yet Dr. Joseph A. Clubb, the curator of the Liverpool Museums, who 
called my attention to the specimen and kindly obtained for me the accompanying 
photograph of it, tells me that it was found at Santa Rita along with the specimens 
described by Mr. Gann, to which it presents obvious affinities. 

It represents an alligator or crocodile, and a human face protrudes between the 
jaws of the open mouth. The head of the beast is equipped with such inappropriate 
appendages as deer’s horns, which, though stunted, strictly conform to the stereotyped 
American way of representing antlers.]* To the surface of the skin a series of 
elliptical (and in some cases circular) pieces of clay have been applied. Like all the 
other objects in the collection, the model was in' the form of a hollow vessel with a 
large romid opening upon the animal’s back. 

The maximum length of the specimen in its present condition (two spines have 
been broken ‘off the tip of the tail) is 34: *6 cm.; the maximum breadth (across the 
arms) is 20*3 cm;, and the maximum height is 13-3 cm., of which 3*9 cm. consists 
of the cylindrical tube upon the crocodile’s back, the diameter of which is 8*9 cm. 
The fore limbs are provided with five toes and the hind limbs with four toes each. 
The antlers have three prongs. The human face is painted light blue, but the croco- 
dile’s palate is coloured brick red. Some of the elliptical elevations upon the creature 
show traces^ of blue paint. Bracelets and anklets are represented by series of 
hemispherical masses of clay. * ’ 

The forms of sevet'al different animals are represented in the collection ; tigers, 
turtles, sharks, as well as “alligators” (crocodiles), and human beings.^ Referring 
to “the alligator-like animal” (as well as its surrogates, the double-headed “alli- 
gator” and the turtle), Mr. Gann says: “it was intended to represent the. Aztec 
“ Cipactli, a mythic animal at times taking the form of a swordfish, a shark, an^i 
“ alligator. or an iguana” ; but somevfhat rashly, as the following discussion will 
show, adds the speculation that “it symbolizes the earth, and as in other caseSy is, 
“ ofjen represented with a human head between the jaws to signify that all flesh 
“ returns to its original earth, and to death.” (Footnote to p. 684.) 

This suggestion is yery wide of the mark,, for the human head in the mouth, 
belongs to Ae Rain God Chac (T/aZoo) and the animal-form, or his skin-covering, 
was nothing more than his traditional camdujlage. 

The crocodile in Japan, Indonesia, and India is perhaps the commonest form, 
of the makara, which we can regard as a larval form of the real dragon, and in 
India the direct descendant of the Babylonian “ goat-fish,” the Capricornus of the 
Zodiac. One of the most interesting features of the American makara we are now 
studying is that it is equipped with such distinctive features of the Chinese and. 
Japanese dragon as deer’s antlers. The spotted decoration of the body is of 
exceptional interest. I have already called attention to the fact that the elephant- 
headed god, the Maya Chac and the Aztec Tlalot^ was the American representative 

* Thomas Gann: “Mounds in Northern Honduras,” Ann. Mep. Bf.reaM of Ameriom 

Ethnology (1897-98), Part II. Washington, 1900, p. 661. 

f E. Seler : “ Die Tierbilder der mexikanischen und der Maya-Hand schrif ten,” ZeiUch, /. Mhm- 
logie, Bd. 41, 1909, p. 414. G. G. MacOurdy: “A Study of Ohiriquian Antiquities,” Memoirs of 
the ConTWCticut Academy of Arts and Sciences^ Yol III, March 1911, p. 202, Fig. 342. 
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of the Yedic god Indra,^ It was, in fact, a form of the Indian, god somewhat 
modified by Cambodian and -Indonesian, and especially locally by a variety of American 
jittfluences. 

In India, Indra had assumed many of the attributes of the gods Soma and 
Varuna, which were diversely specialised forms of the Babylonian Ea (Marduk) and 
the Egyptian Osiris (Horus) : “ In his ^ aspect of Moon, ‘the lord of stars,’ [Soma] 
has the antelope as his symbol. In fact, one of the names given to the Moon by 
“ the „ early Indians was ‘ mriga-piplu,’ or marked like an antelope^” in reference to 
the spotted appearance of the moon.f “The Sanskrit name for the fifth Nakshatra 
or lunar mansion over which^ Soma presides is ‘ mriga-^iras,’ or the ‘ deer- 
“ headed.’”]: ' . 

Dr. Gladys Davis has collected the evidence in substantiation of the claim that 
the Phrygian Dionysos was derived from the early Aryan god Soma (Haoma), who 
came into being somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Gates of 'Zagros. He -was, 
in fact, Ea (Marduk), who passed through the Gates and became specialised as a 
Mghland deity. Miss Davis mentions an Orphic fragment preserved by Macrobius 
which refers to the star-aspect of Dionysos, and “ explains the significance of the 
or fawn-skin worn by the god and his followers.” The dappled appear- 
I ance of the skin is supposed to symbolise the star-strewn sky,§ and is further 
regarded by Orpheus as representing the connection of Dionysos with the sun. 
Here he tells how the god — 

“First dons a robe like to its glittering rays 
And bright as fire, then o’er his shoulder casts 
The dappled fawn-skin garb of goodly width, 

Dotted with countless circles to portray 
, The stars inlaid in Heaven’s hallowed vault.” 

— (^Macrobius, Skt. I, 18.) 

But not only Soma and Dionysos, but also their American represent! ve Chac^ 
wore ‘‘the dappled fawn-skin dotted with countless circles to portray the stars” in 
the' pottery -figure we are considering. But why should a crocodile be spangled with 
the antelope’s “ countless circles ” ? . ' 

It must be remembered that at the time when Ea (Marduk) was passing into 
the northern highlands to become the Aryan Soma (Haoma) or his spotted^ 
antelope, his other avatar^ represented by a monster compounded of Ea’s fish aiid 
antelope — the so-called goat-fish ” or Caprioornus — was also being carried to India, 
where it became the makara. Not only did the makara assume protean forms, 
such as the “goat-fish,” “tiger-fish,” and elephant-fish” among many others,! but it 

* Natw'e^ January 27th, 1916. 

t It was primarily due to a confusion of the attributes of the moon and the sky, the spotted 
appearance being originally^ a graphic representation of the star-spangled sky when the first 
deities were devfeed by -man and the Cheat Mother was identified in^ turn wi^ a cow and the 
nioon. But the human, mind displays an instinctive tendency to integrate even the most diverse 
incidents in its. experience no gap is too great to be bridged by thd® process; hence prinairive 
man solved the problem of the Great Mother’s ^patently incompatible homolpgies by making 
the cow itunp over the moon” and become, the sky. Hence the Great Mother and her cow- 
mmtar were represented staxs^spangled, as the sow was in the iEgjean (Scbliemann, iZtoi, p. 616), 
and the d,eer (antelope or rabbit) in Asia sad America. " 

. X Gladys I)avisr The Mioi^»09^ 1914, pp. 202 and 203. 

§ As tie star-spangled skin of the^ Divine Cow Hatlior ’(and perhaps also of. the Mycenean 
?iiDt, reprcsehta the sky, ... .. ^ - - 

\\ $60 A« ^iimn|ngham: . Arch Suirmy ^ ImMcb, VoL HT, Plates IX and XXIX ; 

and compare with William. Hayes Ward, €ylivnAer Smh of Western Aeia^ p. 364, where the 
“goat fish.” is shown as the yeMele ot the Sabytoian Ea, as the makara in India is the vehicle 
of. Vienna.. ■ ’ '><.•.> 
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alao became confused with the crocodile and the naga. The identification of the 
crocodile with the anteloperfish’’* * * § ' provides the reason for en^helUshing the American 
makara, with the spots of the antelope* In India the mahara is the vehicle of 
Varuna, and the god was also identified with the monster, as Sonja was with the 
antelope. In America both gods and their respeative symbols are merged together 
in the spotted mahara^ as sometimes occurs also in India.f 

When the Babylonian cults made their influence felt, directly or Indirectly, in 
Asia Minor and the Mediterranean area, the antelope of Ea was often replaced by 
the deer of Dionysos and Artemis, The horns of the dragon into whfch the 

goat-fish ” developed were transformed from those of an antelope into those of a 

deer by the time the dragon reached China and Japan. J It is possible, if not 
probable, that the idea of this composite monster (which certainly reached Eastern 
Asia' from Babylonia) was transmitted to China by the overland route [via 

Turkestan, the Tian Shan line, past Lob Nor, to Shensi), 

The influence of China and Japan in Indonesia in the early centuries of the 
Christian era was probably responsible for giving deer’s horns to the makara (which 
Indonesia had acquired directly from India) while it was being conveyed east 

towards America. Hence the American dragon displays the results of a blending 

in Indonesia of the diversely specialised Indian and Chinese modifications of the 

original Babylonian antelope-fish of Ea (Marduk). . , , 

In a Japanese dragon-story, which was certainly inspired by certain Indonesian 
legend s,§ the dragon has a crocodile-form and is called a In these myths the 

ward may he the hero’s vehicle, as the makara was Varnna’s, or the hero or heroine 

of the tale may be transformed into a waM. The literature relating to these mythical 
crocodiles is discussed by Dr. M. W. de Visser.H 

He quotes the following statement from Aston’s Shinto: “There can be little 
“ doubt that the ward is really the Chinese dragon. It is frequently so represented 
“ in Japanese pictures. I have before me a print which shows Toyotama-hiko and 
“ his daughter with dragons* heads appearing over their human ones. This shows 
“ that he was conceived, not only as a Lord ©f Dragons, but as a dragon hinas^lf ” 
(de Visser, p. 141), De Visser makes the following comment on Aston’s statement : 
“We are here not so much on Chinese^ as on Indian territory. . . , ‘ The 
“ ‘ dragon’s heads appearing over the human one ’ form quite an Indian motive, 

“ transferred to China, and from there to Korea and Japan” (p* 142). The pottery 
figures from Honduras, as well as many statues hrom Geritral America, stow that 
this copception spread, not only to Eastern Asia, but also across the Pacific to 
America. Among the many ways in which the nAga is represented in India, tbei^ 
is one in which the upper part of the god is shown as a human head with a 
snike’s head above it. In Babylonia Ea was represented as a man wearing a fish’s 
skip with the head above his own. The god and the animal whose skin he wore 
were identified the one with the other. In the Honduras figure, both the human 
figure and the crocodile represent the Rain God, Chac. 

* In parts of Africa the dragon is an antelope (Frobenius, The Voice of Africa^ 1913, Vol. II, 
p. 4:67, vniter alia). 

f Cunningham, op, cU.^ Plate XXIX. 

i It is, not surprising to find the deer itself (as well as composite iponsters) playing a 
considerable part in the mythology of America. Seler states : ‘‘Ber Hirsch ist in hervorragendem 
“ Masse eim mythologisches Tier, Er reprasentiert das Heer der Sterne, die, vom Morgensteme 
“ gejagt, von Osten nach Westen getriehen werden ” 

§ F. W. K. Miiller : “ Mythe der Kei-Insuianer und Verwandter,” ^eitsch. f. Mthmlogie^ 
Bd. XXV (1893), p. 633. 

II “ The Dragon in China and Japan,” Verhandelingen der Kordnklijhe Ahademie van Wetens^ 
chappen te Amsterdam^ Afd, Letterkunde, Deel XIII, No. 2, 1913, pp. 139-142. 
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That the wiaA«m-like whale-dragon of the Old World was transferred to America 
is also shown by the remarkable Maya story, translated by Jnan Martinez 
Hernandez,* in which the reference to a female whale with alligator’s feet” recalls 
the pictures on the Buddhist railing at Mathura (circa 70 B.c. — 70 ; whereas 

the exploits associated with this monster are equally definitely a travesty of Indra’s 
famous achievement in overcoming the demon Vritra. 

- The world-wide stories of the whale-dragon have been collated by Frobenius.t 
In his t^tudy of Chiriquian AntiquitiesX MacCurdy gives an interesting account 
of a class of Chiriquian pottery which Holmes called “ the alligator group,” although,, 
for the reasons clearly set forth by MacCurdy, the animal depicted was probably 
Crocodilvs AmericanuSy var-«cw^w5, and not the alligatpr {Alligator punctulatusf 
which has a shorter muzzle. In the ancient Mexican picture-writing also it was the 
crocodile that was figured as cipactli {op. cit,^ p. 126). ^ 

MacCurdy is puzzled to explain “ the appearance of a long crest that is attached 
“ to the back of the neck, the meaning of which is not clear” (p.-127). Comparison 
with the Honduras pottery suggests that this appendage is merely the vestigial 
remains of the deer’s horns of the dragon, conventionalised in the characteristically 
Babylonian fashion as a single' cfook-like spur proceeding backwards above the neck 
(compare his figures 208 and 209, p. 127, with the dragon on the Ishtar Gate at 
Babylon — ^L. W. King’s History of Babylonia and Assyria). 

In some of the Honduras specimens, the crocodile is giveji a second head, 
which is fixed to the end of its- tail, in strict conformity with the principles of 
dragon-construction in the Old World. § 

I do not think that MacCurdy ’s account of the mechanism of conventionalisation 
of the Chiriquian crocodile gives adequate recognition to the complexity of the 
process. 

The essential factor ill the conventionalisation has been the blending of several 
different conceptions. The design of the crocodile itself is already embellished with 
vestigial structures that reveal its origin in the Old World. To this is added the 
effects of the blending in Chiriqui* with locally developed designs, as well as 
with those which have been introduced from abroad, not only in association with the 
makara^ but also independently of it. I think the sagging of the body of the 
Chiriquian crocodile may have been the result of the use of animal forms for 
wei^ai^c-designs described elsewhere in MacCurdy’s report.|| 

Every stage in the process of blending of the crocodile and the pot is seen in 
the Chiriquian series, and the completed stage is revealed in the Honduras specimen 
with which this note is especially concerned. 

It is important to remember that the conception of the Great Mother as a 
water-pot, which was widely accepted in the Old World (in Egypt, If the Mediter- 
ranean area,** Western £urope,tt India, Indonesia, Eastern Asia, and Oceania§§), 


* “La 0reaci6n del Mando Begun lo8 Mayas,” Pdginas In^ditas del MS. Be Chumayel,. 
International Congress of Americanists^ Proeeedings of the XVIII Session, Loudon, 1912, p, 164. 
t Pas Zeitalter des Sonnengottes, Berlin, 1904. 

I George Grant MacCurdy: Menioirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. Ill,, 
March, 1911, p. 125, et seg. 

. See Budge’s Gods , of the Mgypticms, Vol. I, 

* II See' Plate HI, 

^ P. LL Griffith : “ A Collection of Hieroglyphics,” Arch. Survey of Pgypt, 1898, p. 3 ; also §§. 

Schliemanh, dp. ext.} also §§. 
tf The Holy Grail story ; also §§. 

’ Bishop Whitehead: “The Village Beities of Southern India,” Mddras Go’dernrhent 'Mi^semi 
Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 3, 1907, where the seven goddesses are represen ted. by sevfen pots. 

§§ In my Mcolvtidn ofthe Pragon I have discussed the origin of the Mother Pot. 
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was blended in the JEgea^n area with another of her forms, the octopus ; and in the 
so-called owl-shaped vases ” found in such profusion by Bchliemann. we find the 
Mother Pot ’’ represented as a jar in the form of a highly conventionalised octopus 
which is also a woman, whose pudendum is sometimes embellished with a swastika 
or a volute, two other symbols which Houssay claims as conventionalisations of the 
octopus.* * * § Similar elements of culture were being mingled in Chiriqui ; and it is 
interesting to compare the compound formed by the American designers of essentially 
the same ingredients as their Minoan and Mycenman forerunners used to make their 
cultural mixture several centuries earlier. For the Chiriquians not only received the 
suggestions of making such objects from the Old World, but also learned the principles 
of mingling the motives which inspired them. 

1 have already refeiTed to the . widespread conception of the earliest goddess as 
a bowl. In conformity with the confusion between the moon-goddess of Egypt and 
the moon-gods of Aryan India and Persia, it is not surprising to find the god Soma 
represented as a golden howLf The moon itself was regarded in India as a bowl 
with a spotted antelope or rabbit in it^ or as an animal-shaped vessel. 

This Indian conception of the moon also spread to China, Ancient. Chinese 
embroideries represent the moon as a hare pounding medicinal herbs in a mortar 
under a cassia tree.§ In this form the hare is probably the representative of the 
, Egyptian Hathor, whose priestesses pounded the materials for the elixir of life. • 

» This idea also was carried across the Pacific in Pre-Columbian times. In 
ancient Mexican codices the moon is represented as a bowl in which a hare or 
rabbit, spotted in the characteristic Indian way, is pounding the Agave plant to 
make the sacred drink, pulque. 

In Mexico the Pulque G-od was in many respects like the Indian Soma, or the 
Greek Dionysos ; and there is no doubt that the American god was derived from 
the Vedic drink-god. The Pulque God was not only the moon, but was also known 
as the “Four Hundred Rabbits,”! 

Kunike reproduces a remarkable “ Mexican Saga ” (Sahagun VII, 2), which 
explains the present diminution of the moon’s brightness by the statement that the 
gods flung a rabbit in the face of the mooa,f which originally shone as brilliantly 

* Pr^dric Houssay ; “ Les Theories de la Genhse k Mychnes et le sens zoologique de certains 
“ symboles du culte d’ Aphrodite,’* JReme ArclMogiqtie, 3rd Series, XXVI, 1896, p. 2t. 

t Dayis, oj). cif., p. 239. 

X Ih^ another Indian legend a celestial being, an eipanation of Brahma, brings down from 
heaven in a golden vessel the food of « the gods — ^pyassa, compounded of rice and milk, both of them 
“ givers of life.” 'Wives who eat this fertilising mixture give birth to sons who are incarnations of 
Vishnu, and overcome the king of the demons. 

§ De Gubematis, Myth, des Plantes^ Tome II, p. 50 ; John Steele, The London, 1917, 

represents (Vol. I, plate facing p. 144) a deer-shaped tally -holder from China, with striking 

analogies j;o the Hondm’as pot. 

II Seler: Codex Vaticanus, Vol. I., p. 167. In his account of this god, Seler quotes from an 
ancient document deserihing how four male demons killed the Great Mother, the mother of all the 
gods and demons, and thereby founded the institution of human sacrifice. They took her heart out 
and presented it to the sun ... in this way giving him eternal life, and that, if he did not 
die, all persons drinking wine must die ; but the death of this Ometochtli was like the sleep of 
one drunk, and afterwards he recovered and became fresb and well. This is a curious blend of the 
Egyptian story of the Destruction of Mankind and the Babylonian legend of Tiamat. 

% Elsewhere I have referred to the remarkable practice of the Pyramid Age in Egypt of 
ofiering the fore-limb torn from a living calf as a blood offering, and of the survival of this custom 
in a modified form among the Dravidian people of India at the present day. In Babylonia Eabani 
is said to have tom a limb from the Celestial Urns and to have thrown it in the face of lahtar 

(Maspero, Pawn of Oivilisation^ p. 582). Is the story of the flinging of the rabbit in the face of 

the moon (the Great Mother) a garbled version of this ancient legend ? 
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as the sun. He states that the “ Sanskrit Indians ” have the same legend, and that 
the Japanese and the Indians of Central Brazil refer to the rabbit in the inoon."*^ 

I have already referred to the confusion, of sex that occurred when naany attri- 
butes of the Egyptian female moon-god were acquired by the Indian drink-god Soma. 
A remarkable illustration of this confusion is provided by the Mexican god Xipe, 
who carries the characteristic sistrum of Hathor.f Kunike says :• “ Das Kaninohen 
“ ist also der Mond und die Pulquegdtter sind Mondgbtter, auch sie hangen win 
“ Xipe (als Mond-und Vegetationsgott) mit den Ideen der Lebensmittelfulle unmittel- 
“ bar zusammen ” (p. 927). 

As in Egypt, so also in Mexico, the moon is represented as an eye. When 
represented as a bowl the latter may simply be a part of the conventional, eyo-design 
{see Xunike, Fig. 9, p. 926) ; or it may be a real bc»wl containing a rdbbit, a sea- 
shell or a flint- knife, three of the diverse forms which the Great Mother assumes 
in the Old World, the rabbit (or its surrogates, the antelope, the gazelle, or the 
deer) being her good or evil dvataT^ the shell her original form, and the flint-knife 
also an animate form of the goddess as well as the original thunder- weapon. Thus 
we find upon, the shores of the New World a confused jumble of beliefs and fancies 
that began to drift across the Pacific from the Old World more than twenty centuries 
ago. As we es^amine the pictures in the ancient Maya and Aztec codices, a never- 
ending feeling of amazement is awakened as one after another almost every incident 
in the -mythology of India, Babylonia, and Egypt, the legends of their gods and 
demons, the history of their dragons and thunder-weapons, make their appearance, 
flung together in kaleidoscopic confusion, and elaborated with childish directness and 
barbaric luxuriance of embellishment, into new combinations and distinctively American 
designs. 

No one who conscientiously studies the mythology of the Old World arid appre- 
ciates the fortuitous circumstauces which determined the arbitrary forms assumed by 
many of the beliefs and ideas can refuse to admit that the confused mosaic of the 
identical elements of culture in America must have come from the other side of the 
Pacific, and for the most part received the impress of Indian civilisation before 
the fragments were rearranged and built up again into a new pattern in Mexico and 
Central America. ' 

In my book of Hylands lectures on “ The Evolution of the* Dragon,” I have 
discussed at greater length the general problems mentioned here. It was only after 
the relevant chapter of the book was in printed proof that I learned of the existence 
of this pottery figure in Liverpool, which affords a most remarkable demonstration 
of the existence Of such a mythical creature as the development of my argument 
"’had previously led me to expect to find in America. G. EI^LIOT SMITH. 

Africa, ilast. Orossland. 

Notes on the East African Oanoe. By Cyril Crossland, nil 

The following notes ^re taken from a letter from Cyril Crossland to Pro- tIU 
lessor Seligman ‘(June, l9l8) by way of comment on my paper on “The Outrigger 
Canoe of Ea^t Africa” (Man, 1918, 29)* — A. C. Haddon. 

“I am inclined to think that Mr, Montgomery’s Observation that the ‘Aon’ is 
only used in calm weather, and inside the reef, is due to its not being adapted for 
long, swift journeys, as the galawa is: I fielieve our huris come frotn India vih 
Arabia. Zanzibar ones may also, but J remember .watching one being made [in 
ZanziWr?] from, the trunk of a mango tree. Our huris get patched and repatcbed 

* Hugo Kunike : “ Einige grundsatzliche Beinerkuiigeia fiber Sonne, Mond and Sterne in alten 
Meadko,” ZeiUcljtHfi Mhnologiey Bd. 45, 1911, j). 926. 

1 :Sojce: Meiidcan Atolm(>Ugfyi^, 40. • 
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till some of them are all planks bufc the how and stern. They must attain a great 
Uge before being finally aban'd6tied, 

“ The shape of the galawa is distinctly different to that of the Red Sea dug-ont 
huri, or of ;any canoe not fitted with outriggers, being much higher and narrower. 
The galmoa without its outriggers would be useless ; it is not merely a huri with 
outriggers attached. Sailing in a fresh breeze at Zanzibar is a Rvely business ; thejr 
go like ^ fas:t motor launch. One member of the creW steers ; the other stands on 
the windward boom, and I have seen this man moving to and fro in the most 
^ active and clever way to keep the balance as the force of the wind varied. 

‘‘A number of the names of parts of the galawa are Arabic. I had in a 

ragis (half Arabian) and went over the names with him. Those J do not note he 

knew nothing of, as one would expect, they mostly being obviously not Arabic. 
' Paddle, hajfl = Arabic k^fa^ the blade of a paddle ; inidder, mkani = suJtwan ; 
tiller, kana = hana; wasb-strakej daraha daraha (this addition is optional to 
either huri or samhiik ; some have it, some have not) ; stern, tezi or aigii 
(Muscat ?) ia m Red ' Sea ; bottom, huttin = hatn^ literally ‘ belly,’ used for 
inside for anything ; side, jumh = gamh, side of anything ; knees, mshaliman 
(meaning ‘ riba,’ I presume) = shalmah^ pi. shaliman. 

‘^All outrigger floats are oblique -in East Africa, and act as keels or leehoards 
when laid down on the water by the wind. 

“Don’t you think anthropologists may be stretching a point sometimes in 
declaring that similar inventions mean actual contact between races ? Invention is 
a rare and precious thing, but it does occur sometimes. j* For instance, I have seen 

a boy at Dongonab, Red Sea, fit outriggers to his samhuk^ the only outriggers I 

have seen in the Red Sea. Also the only keel or leeboard I have seen was made 
by tl^^e ghaffir at the salt works, who frequently bad to do a long slant with a beam 
wind from tlie salt works to Dongonab. 

“ Outriggers are not found in the Red Sea, for the following good reasons: 
(1) Absence of wood. This being overcome, we have to consider that the galawa 
is a highly-specialised craft, and iis range of usefulness consequently restricted. 
Outriggers would be an intolerable nuisance to (2) pearl-divers, (3) fishennen who 
net on the surface of reefs, (4) samhuk men, (5) and not worth while for any 
journey not involving a long riin in one direction. 

“ Haddon speaks of galatoas being brought to East Africa by samihi^ks. It 
would be purely as cargo, of course, with outriggers dismantled ; with or without 
its outriggers a dug-out of the narrow, high-sided galawa type would be of no' use 
to sambuk sailors, so its introduction must have been deliberate, not a mere conseqifemce 
of sambuk traffic. 

“The special use of an outrigger canoe seems to me for line fishermen who 
have to, go a long distance out to sea with the light land breeze in the morning 
and come back when the sea breeze rises, i.e., have both journeys with a wind more or 
less astern. This implies a settled population such as hardly exists in the Red Sea. 

“ I presume the galawa came from India, where catamarans abound, and the 
Red Sea huris came from the same place, too.” [It appears to me that in this 
sentence Mr. Crosslaud rather giyes away his case for local invention. May hot the 
Dongonab boy he refers to have heard of an outrigger attachment to a canoe ? — 
A. C. H,] ' . / 

A description, with figures, of> the rig and method of sailing the samkuk or 
dhow and, of pearl and other fishing in the Red Sea is given by Mr. Crossland in 
Chapter V of hie interesting book, Desert and Water Gardens in the Red' Sea 
(Cambridge,: 1913).- — A. C. H. ‘ 
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Peru: Art. Means. 

Pre-Columbian Peruvian ChronolO£:y and Cultures. By Philip Qi 
Ainsworth Means, F,R.A.Ly Boston, U.S,A, 01 

Some of the readers of Man may have seen my brief paper entitled “ A Survey 
“ of Ancient Peruvian Art” (New Haven, 1917), or Mr.’ Henry Balfour’s kind review 
of ifc (Man, 1918, 45). For the benefit; of those interested in this matter, I wish 
to state in brief form what data, collected during a recent trip in Peru and Bolivia, 
now lead me to consider the correct chronology and culture sequence for those 
countries. , . 

In my former publication I accepted almost wholly the system founded by Max 
Uhle, the late German Director of the Museo Nacional, at Lima, and I had objects 
from several good collections in the United States, and some in the British Museum 
and in the Louvre as further material. Now, however, I have not only examined 
several sites in Peru and Bolivia with care, but I have had exceptional opportunity 
to study the following great private collections : — 

In Lima : The collection of Dr. Don Javier Prado y Ugarteche and that of 
Dr. Don Julio 0. Tello. 

In Piura : The collection of Dr. Don Victor Eguiguren E. and that of Don 
Luis Elias y Elias (at Morropdn, Dept, of Piura). 

In La' Paz : The collection of Sr. Mayor Federico Diez de Medina, that of 
Sr. Arturo Posnansky, and that of Don Augustin de Eada. 

Likewise, the Museo Nacional, at Lima (superintended by Don Emilio Gutierrez 
de Quintanilla), and the Mpseo Nacional, at La Paz (directed by Don Alberto 
Jduregui y Eosquellas). 

Two of these collections, the Prado and the Diez de Medina, are unsurpassed 
anywhere, and are still growing. 

On the basis of my recent studies, then, I feel justified in correcting my previous 
acceptance of Uhle’s system. This Table shows the chronology and culture- sequence 
as I now see it : — 


Coast Cultures. Mountain Cultures. 

(Ca. 200 h.o. to Ca. 200 A.u.) 


(1) Archaic Culture. — Of Central 
American origin and character. This 
culture contained the elements whereon 
were erected the later cultures of the 
coast. 

(3) Early Chimu-Nasca Culture. — 
An outgrowth and development of the 
Archaic Culture. Wonderful pottery and 
buildings of adobe. Gold and silver, 
known. Art at high level. Daring the 
later part of this period trade with the 
interior brought the coast into touch with 
the mountains. 

(5) Middle Chimu-Nasca. — In this 
period there was much inter - action 
between the coast and the mountains, so 
that Tiahuanaco featu;res appear on the 
coast. These are especially numerous at 
Pachacamac and around Lima. They are 
noticeable in the Trujillo district's well. 


(2) Archaic Culture.^ — ^Brought from 
Central America by way of the eastern 
watershed of the continent. Very similar 
to Archaic Culture of the coast. 

(4) Early Tiahuanaco Culture. — Not 
in touph with the contemporary coast 
cultures. Stone buildings began to be 
made. Pottery had many traces of the 
Archaic still present. Trade with the 
coast caused a general improvement in 
the culture-level toward the end of this 
period, 

(6) Middle Tiahuanaco. — In this 
period Tiahuanaco art reaches its highest 
level, and begins to deteriorate through 
an excess of conventionalization. Objects 
belonging to this period are found in 
both mountains and coast from Colombia 
down to Chile and Northern Argentina. 
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Coast Cultures. Mountain' Cultures. 

(7) Late Cliimu-Nasca. — A reflec- (8) Late Tiahuanaco. — Mucli lower 

tion and continuation of the last period than foregoing period. This relapse maj 

(Middle Chimu-Nasca). Progress in the almost certainly be attributed to climatic 

art of building considerable. A series of causes. A shift of the centre of popula- 

valley-states grows up along the shore, tion to the Cuzco region was introductory 

some of them being united in groups to the next period, 

under one ruler. 

(9) Inca Empire. — ^In the middle of (10) Inca Empire. — Beginning hum- 

the fifteenth century the Incas completed bly, as an offshoot of the old Tiahuanaco 

their conquest of the coast states, and “ empire,” the Inca tribe built up for 

introduced their type of culture very itself a wide - spreading empire which 

generally all over the coast, from Ecuador constantly improved in culture, and was 

down to Chile. , at its height 1450-1531. 

The points to which I wish especially to call attention are : That we can date 
the Archaic Culture rather accurately by means of a comparison with the date of 
the same culture in Central America (where the recent work of Spinden, Morley, 
and Bowditch has dated it precisely) ; that (3), (5), and (7) are not three separate 
cultures, but are merely three phases of the same culture ; that the same is true of 
(ij, (6), and (8). 

It is almost certain that the migrations which resulted in the introduction of 
the Archaic Culture into South America were merely accidental and unsystematic. 
Undoubtedly there was a certain amount of movement back and forth right down 
to Spanish times, for Nunez de Balboa and Pizarro both found that the natives at 
Panama had fairly definite notions as to the Inca empire. 

Mr. Balfour, in his rev^iew of. my work, notes- that I make no reference to the 
Phoenicians. I would like to remark at this point that American ethnologists have 
been greatly astonished by the acceptance on the part of their British collaborators 
of the utter nonsense which has been written about Phoenician, Chinese, and Cam- 
bogian infiuences in ancient America. The work of Hrdlicka, Dali, and others has 
proved that the American aborigines came from Eastern Asia, but it was through 
accidental hunting-migrations, and the movements began long before any great degree 
of culture had been reached on either continent. Of course, it is not denied that 
occasional junks and Polynesian canoes may have reached American shores in later 
times, but they would have little or no cultural effect. 

PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS. 


Guatemala: Linguistics. Breton. 

The fetter in Pokomchi, A. C. Breton, A A 

The following is translated literally from a Pokomchi vocabulary written Ufc 
about 1690 at San Cristobal Cahcoh, in Northern Guatemala, by a missionary priest 
well acquainted with the language. Laconic speech is also characteristic of Mexico 
among the common people when talking familiarly, and they use the. Spanish ya 
similarly to this A, The manuscript vocabulary is in the Berendt Collection of the 
Museum Library, University of Pennsylvania. 

A, — The letter A alone in Pokomchi has many meanings and uses. It is ; 

(1) An exclamation like 0 in Spanish and Latin. A Dios mmahual = O God 
Almighty, 

(2) Placed before the verb in a sentence it expresses the past tense. A xnuhan^ 
A xnucor = I have done it, said it already. 
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(3) Joined to an interrogatire, it means. Where. . A pd xoh f = Where did he 

go? A pa mlcat:s^ Where art thou? A pila=^ Where? And with the dubitative 
•adverb «a, A na xoh =i I do not know where h^ went, or with the verb alone, 
with the interrogative inflection of - a person enquirittg* ; ^ mZic == Where is he ? 
A xoh acun =■ Where did the boj go ? And if not knowil he answers A vilic^ 
without the interrogatory inflection, as if saying ‘‘ 1 do not know for certain where 
he is.” ■ , ; 

(4) Placed after, the verb, this A serves for him who aniST^ers by asking a 
question, or he who asked and did not hear well what was said, or* he who simply 
.answers. Example of the JiTst : “ Do this;” and he says No quiero (I do not wish 
<to, or I will not) = ma nvah. Enters then the answer to this no qui&o : Ma nvAh 
,A ? = What is this of No quiero, is there no quiero in the order ? Ma xrah xoh ^ 
He would not .go ; Ma xrah xoh A = What does this mean, He* would not go ? 
Quimic t/wan = Juan is dead. Xquirnic ^4 = Is it possible? In this way, taking 
the same phrase and adding the A with the interrogative. Example. of the second : 
“ Gall the Fiscal here.” If he did not hear well, he answers : Fiscal an yuqueh, 
A = Do you, wish me to summon the Fiscal ? The thirds the simple answer : “ Is 
your father at home ?” Vilic A = Yes, he is in the house ; or if not, Machi A, 

' A is also used in calling : Quim A, quim chalen A = Come here, Acun A 
Acuntac A = Halloo, boy ! boys ! A is also an adverb : TJnchel vinac xoh, xoh vo 
A avacun cuctaque = All the folk went away and thy son went with thepi. Pedro 
xbanuic xnuhan vo A rue = Pedro made this work and I together with him. 

Also for. continuous time, speaking now in the preterite, now in the future, and 
for i:he continuation of anything that has always been customary or done in a certain 
way, and must be so continued or used, and in its stated terins. Noh nchalic^ noli 
nchalic A e zacutn cacharic = Life continually comes and goes (that is, some die 
whilst others are born). “ So it has been done or used alWays without fail ” = Xax 
he vo banoh xehalic xehalic A, “So it must he done always in the future ” = He 
dbanaroc noh noh A, (or), He abanaroc hunelic A. “Always in each year without 
fail ” = Chuhab chuhah A, “ In its time without fail ” = Chuquihil chuquihil A, 
Some give it a faint aspiration = ha. See in the lexicon of Padre Fray Diego 
Xiinenez the adverb or woVd 0, for all the meanings, or most of them, that he gives 
‘are the same for this A,"^ A. C. B&ETON, 


Malta: Landmarks. Hardy. 

The Maltese Cart Ruts. By Commander H. N, M, Hardy, R,N, Q 5 
in Man, .1918, 52, Professor Boyd Dawkins, in his note on these cart UU 
ruts, appears to overlook one or two points which I have noticed in connection 
with them. 

They are always found, as far as my knowledge goes, in conjunction with Stone 
Age buildings in various parts of the island, and I do not think they are ever found 
fkr away from these bailditig^. The moat marked case where they appear to have 
^ definite conhectidh is ^bn a rocky point in' Mafsa Scirocco, where the so-called car 
riits rtiii over the poitit under the waters of the bay and emerge on the other side 
of the bay, " where they ate now concealed under modern buildings, but I was 
informed by |)eople who had measured them that their distance apart was exactly 
the sAme on both sides of the bay. On the rocky point where they are still to be 
seen there arb somQ seventy chambers hewn out of the rock. The chambers, which 
are called Itells locally, are bell-shaped, ahoiit 2 feet in diameter at the mouth, 

^ With the pMs^sSivei, (Pad, iieans my thigh, thin®, etc., ft)!* all that part of the 

body Hina/h ra oUicop^One hind quarter of animal^ thigh pains me. ’ i 
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widening to II feet at the base, and are from 8 to 11 feet deep, with the opening 
at the top and there can be no question that these, at least, are not due to natutal 
action, but to human agency. A large number of the 
wells are below the present sea-level, and could not 
possibly have been constructed in recent times without 
1 modern diving suits. I have no data by me as to 
the direction by compass in which these ruts run, but 
I remember they are in some cases curved 
as a road curves, and are always exactly 
parallel. 

While 1 cannot question Professor 
Boyd Dawkins’ geological knowledge, I 
do not think that they can be lightly dismissed as 
being the ordinary joints eroded by rain-water, especially as the lines are absolutely 
continuous in all cases which I have seen and, I believe, when caused by weathering 
of the rock Under , natural conditions, the ordinary joints widened by rain-water are, 
as a rule, not continuous ; but the whole question of the work of early man in 
Malta is one that requires investigation. The use of the pits mentioned above is 
absolutely unknown. In the summer of 1917 I cleared away 

the accumulation of earth and stones in two of them, and found 

only a few animal bones — goat and dog — and a few fragments of 
neolithic pottery, with, at the extreme bottom of the well, one 
undated stone utensil, of which attached is a rough section. It 
is a sphere of limestone, flattened on the lower side, and hollowed 
out into a rough bowl. 

Whatever the purpose may have b^eu for which the wells were constructed, there 
is no doubt that the sea -level when they were first hollowed out was considerably 
lower than it is to-day. Even those which are now above water would be drowned 
in a southerly gale, so that they cart hardly have been used for the storage of grain, 

though they might have been burial pits. A number of them are on the top of a 

cliflT on the south side of the island in a somewhat inaccessible position, which 
renders it unlikely that they were used for storing food. 

Another well-marked case of these ruts being founds in conjunetioii with iieoUthio 
buildings is an unnamed neolithic building on the south, side of the Wied-x-dalam, 
where they lead about S.S.E. in the direction in which most of the traffic approach- 
ing the building would probably come. If they have no archssoiogical significELnCe, 
the coincidence of their being found in the near neighbourhood of Stone Age 
buildings, both on dry land and under water, is at least remarkable.' 

H- N. M. HAEDl^ 





REVIEWS. 

Indonesia: Etlinograpliy. Perry. 

The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, By W. J. Perry. Manchester Qll 
University Press, and Longmans, Green & Co. 1918. IIT* 

Those who are trying to demonstrate the unity of origin of ,the megalithic 
monuments 'of the world have hitherto met a great difficulty in the supposed absence 
of these structures in Indonesia. It is an important part of the scheme of the 
history of the megalithic culture, which wC owe especially to Elliot Smith, that it 
was in the main sea-borne. If, therefore, the culture spread eastwards from the 
Indo-European area into and across the Pacific Ocean, it must have passed through 
the East Indian Archipelago, and we should expect to find definite ^traces of its 
passage in this regioh. 
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The book before us is the first instalment of a research devoted to the investiga- 
tion of this difficulty* As soon as Mr. Perry became seriously engaged with his 
problem, he found certain limitations and extensions of his thesis necessary. The 
earlier cultures of Indonesia have, in many places been so overlaid and obscured by 
later Hindu, Maliommedan,, Malay, and Chinese influences that it was found neces- 
sary to exclude from the survey regions where undoubted traces of these influences 
existed. On the other hand, Mr. Perry deals Avith a number of the peoples of 

Assam who are not ordinarily included among Indonesians, though their inclusion is 
thoroughly justified by their linguistic or cultural affinities. Most of the facts of, 
Indonesian ethnography are recorded in the Dutch language and in periodicals not 
, readily accessible in this country. Mr. Perry’s thorough knowledge of this literature 
soon showed the falsity of the current view that megalithic structures do not occur 
in the Malay Archipelago, and the second chapter of the hook contains a description 
of typical . megalithic ' monuments, found especially in the islands of Sumba' and 
Celebes. It soon, became evident, however, that little progress was possible if 

attention were limited to typical megalithic monuments, and Mr. Perry set to work 
to collect every sample of the use of stone in those parts of Indonesia included in 
his survey. When he turned later to other elements of culture such as sun-cult, he 
followed the same procedure. He was not content merely to record definite examples 
of this cult, but collected every instance in which the suii had had any influence 
upon the lives of the people. 

The results of the survey so carried out may perhaps be summed up most 

clearly if they are considered under three headings, determined by the three main 

criteria which served as Mr. Perry’s guiding principles. 

The first of these principles is that of common distribution. After collecting 
every example of the use of stone in the par^ of Indonesia included in his survey, 
Mr. Perry found evidence of community of distribution between definite megalithic 
naonuments, and other nses of stone for such purposes as graves, offering places, and 
seats. He concluded that the builders of the megalithic monuments of Indonesia 
introduced the use of stone for many other purposes, and henceforward speaks of 
tbem as the stone-using immigrants. When he turns to other subjects he still makes 
use of this principle, and assigns certain elements of culture to the influence of the 
stone-using immigrants on the ground that their distribution corresponds with that 
of the cultural use of stone. The practice in which the value of this criterion comes 
out most strongly is terraced irrigation, the distribution of which corresponds very 
closely with that of definite megalithic structures. 

At an early stage of the argument a second principle’’^ appears, one which may 
be called the principle of class-association. The construction of definite megalithic 
monuments, certain uses of stone, and several elements of culture were found to 
be associated with sections of the community, with chiefs, warriors, or priests. 
Whenever an element of culture is found to be especially associated with one of 
these sections of a people, Mr. Perry connects it with the immigrants who introduced 
the , cultural use of stone. 

/jbhe third principle, which is utilised more and more as the book progresses, 
may be called the principle of organic connection. An element of culture is assigned 
to the stone-using immigrants when it can be shown to be organically connected^ 
with another element of culture already assigned to this people. The mode of appli- 
cation of this principle may . be illustrated by the argument concerning the cultiva- 
tion of rice. .As already mentioned, the practices of terraced cultivation and 
irrigation are assigned to the stone-using immigrants, chiefly through the application 

* This principle is rCally a special case of liiat next to be considered, but it is so prominent 
in the argument that ft may be given a special place. > * , 
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of the principle of common distribution* Indonesian irrigation is used especially for 
the cultivation of rice, and the principle of organic connection, therefore, points to 
rice as having been imported by these immigrants. The next step in the argnineut 
starts from the belief of several Indonesian peoples that their ancestors learnt how 
to grow rice from the sky-people of their traditions — ^people who came from the sky 
and returned thereto when they died or left the earth* Mr. Perry had already come 
to the conclusion that the sky-people are the representatives in tradition of the 
introducers of the use of stone. The principle of organic connection, therefore, again 
points to the association of rice with the introducers of stone-work. At a later 
stage of his argument Mr. Perry is led to associate the concept of soul-substance 
with the stone-using immigrants, and to regard the priests as the repositories of 
knowledge concerning this and other introduced beliefs. The argument is therefore 
greatly strengthened when it is found that rice possesses a soul-substance upon the 
presence of which its health depends, and that it is an important part of the duties 
of the priest to care for the health of the rice. Moreover, both the priesthood 
and the concept of soul-substance are associated in tradition and practice with the 
sky-people, who had already been shown to be connected with the cultivation 
of, rice^. 

These examples must suffice to show the general character of the argument. 
By its means Mr. Perry, is led to ascribe to the stone-using immigrants many 
elements of culture in addition to those already mentioned. Among these are a 
number of beliefs about the sun, all of which appear to be related to one another,, 
though only here and there do they form the basis of a definite sun-cult. In a most 
interesting chapter on fertility, the introduction of the phallic motive in art is 
ascribed to the stone-using immigrants, while tradition points to their having 
practised incestuous unions. The motives of many tales, such as punishment for 
laughter at animals, especially by means of petrifaction, and tales of half -men, are 
also ascribed to ,the stone-using immigrants. , 

The study of food restrictions and of the animals which possess soul-substance 
leads Mr. P.erry close to the subject of totemism, hut in the absence of data con- 
cerning social organisation in Indonesia he is not able to deal with this topic, so 
obviously raised by this part of his study. Finally, Mr. Perry shows the presence 
of gold-workings and pearl-fisheries in those localities where the influence of the 
stone-using people is especially evident. In accordance with the views he has 
$,dvanced elsewhere, these sources of wealth are held to have formed the inducements 
which led the stone-nsing people to settle in Indonesia. 

The hook must be regarded as a first instalment of . a far-reaching research. 
The subjects dealt with have been determined largely by the principle of organic 
connection, and many other topics remain to be considered. Prominent among these 
is the disposal of the dead, on which subject the, material is so extensive that 
Mr. Perry promises to devote to it a special volume. Social organisation is left 
almost wholly on one side, owing to the fact that this important subject has been 
neglected by the ethnographers to whom we owe our knowledge of Indonesia. 

The sketch of the argument which I have given shows that the book before us 
forms a definite contribution to ethnological ihethod. Many ■ important methodo- 
logical problems are dealt with incidentally. One such problem is suggested by 
Mr. Perry’s treatment of tradition. We are now coming to see the highly complex 
character of the so-called “ mythology of savage and barbarous peoples. It is 
becoming apparent that the tales told by them form a mass of material out of 
which by a process of differentiation have been developed the literature, science, and 
history of civilised peoples. Mr. Perry has boldly recognised the value of native 
traditions as historical records, and the agreement which he shows between tradition 
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and evidence reached in other ways makes an important contribution towards the 
demotistratipn of the historical value of folk-tales. 

Another most important problem which continually confronts those who are 
studying the dilFusion of human culture is presented by the distinction between 
what I have 'elsewhere'^ spoken of as primary and secondary migrations. An 
elelnent of culture directly introduced into a region by ah immigrant people will 
differ in its nature from one which has been later carried to some other part of the 
region by a secondary movement. Mr. Perry explains several anomalies of distribu- 
tion in Indonesia in this way, and thus helps us to understand the mechanism by 
which human culture is modified when introduced into a new home. 

It is because difficulties and discrepancies have not been ignored, but have been 
boldly faced, and their solution attempted, that the argument is sometimes not ;ea8y 
to follow, and the book not altogether easy to read. In the older sciences many of 
the greatest advances have been made through the study of eccentricities and 
residues, and the same will undoubtedly be true of ethnology. This science is 
fortunate that at this early stage in its history an, anomaly in the distribution of 
megalithic monuments should have been studied so thoroughly and patiently as in 
the book before us. W. H, R. RIVERS. 


Africa, West : Linguistics, ' Rattray. 

An Mlementchry Mole Grammar^ tOith a Vocabulary of over 1,000 Words. AC 
For the use of Officials in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. MM 

Compiled by R. S. Rattray, M.B.E. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1918. 85 pp. 

Mole is the language which has hitherto been known, fr6m the name of the 

people who speak it, as Moshi. These are the enterprising traders who dwell in 
French territory north ^f the Gold Coast Colony, and bring down every year a 

large number of cattle into the Northern Territory. Many of the same peopleware 
also settling and Ending work in the British Possession. 

The language is a typical member of one of those detached Negro groups 
^ whieh have commonly been called Semi-Bantu, and by Westermann the SW^nio 
Class Languages. Tbe noun classification (wdth singular and plural) is, hhweVef, 
carried out in Mole by suffixes. The noun changes its form considerably when used 
wit'k au adjective, but there is no likeness to the elaborate system of concords found 
in the Bantu languages. The verb is conjugated for tense by suffixes, and fpr person 
apd number by abbreviated pronouns. Mr. Rattray^s work consists of a good 
grammar with notes on idioms and syntax, and a useful Mole-English Vocabulary. 
A* future edition might be improved by the inclusion of more examples of phraseology, 
sc^a short texts, and an English-Mole index. As it is, however, the book is 
eiseiLtially a very practical one, and will enable those who come into contact with 
i?hi« interesting people to understand them better and to be better understood by 
them. The volume is well printed and usefully interleaved. S. H. RAY* 


ladiaf Folkloj*e. Maokensjle, 

Indian Fairy Etories^ iBy Donald A. Mackenzie. London; Blackie & Son, A A 
Ltd: 1915. ' ^ OQ 

M[r. Mackenzie has brought together in this volume a collection of twenty-three 
tales, described as Indian Fairy Tales, The description is to a certain extent justified, 
for most of* the stories are undoubtedly based on Indian origins, but if would be a 
mistake to regard them as geuuhie Indian folklore. They are not renderings of 
actual Indian stories, but have been transmuted by passing through a European 
crumble into metal of an entirely dffiPerenl kind. There is not a particle of informa- 
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tion as to what part of India they are drawn fronl, if of popular origin, nor as to 
what their literary sources are, if they are of literary origin. We are told in the 
preface indeed that two of them, short fables (which occupy but five pages of 
the volume), are derived from the Mahabharata, but this is the only information 
vouchsafed us. As to the intrusion of European ideas it may be sufficient to allude 
to the story of “The Yain Camel.” This camel is described as an eater of thistles 
and as gra25ing in deep forests. Now camels do not eat thistles, for there are no 
thistles in their grazing grounds, nor do they graze in deep forests hut in open 
jungles. No description of a camel told by a narrator familiar with these beasts 
could be guilty of such a blunder. As to some of the stories it is hard to accept 
them as Indian even in origin. ' Such are the “ Story of the Ocean Queen,” and the 
‘‘ Story of the Star Maidens,” which do not suggest any Indian source, and seem 
quite foreign both in idea and expression to the whole spirit of the Indian folktale. 

If the book is intended simply for popular consumption it may be admitted 
that it is a collection of pretty stories. It is also adorned with some good illustra- 
tions in black and white and an excellent coloured frontispiece, which has more of 
the Oriental spirit than the tales themselves. M. LONG-WORTH DAMES. 
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University of Pennsylvania. 

The Musevm Journal. Vol. IX, No. 1. March, 1918. Philadelphia. 

The directorate of the University Museum at .Philadelphia has done and is 
doing many things of importance and interest both for ethnology and ■ archaeology, in 
addition to the gradual extension of the fine museum building and its exhibits, all 
defrayed by the generosity of private patrons. The mere list of publications on the 
cover of The Museum Journal is a remUrkable record ; in the Babylonian section, 
twenty-two volumes of texts, Sumerian and cuneiform, eight volumes of the results 
from the^Eckley B. Coxe expeditions to Nubia, three volumes of Cretan excavations, 
Dr. Max Uhle’s valuable report on Pachacamac (Peru), and other lesser works. 

For some years past, the Amazon expeditions, headed by Dr. W. C. Farabee, have 
absorbed the principal energies of the museum, whilst important excavations have been 
conducted in the palace of Meren Ptah at Memphis, and an expedition has recently, 
gone to the mountain region of Venezuela. Dr. Farabee’s report on Ms expeditions 
is unfortunately delayed as he is now employed on Government war service, hnt the 
Journal contains a short account by him on the Decorative Arts of the Amazon 
with many photographs of baskets, beaded aprons, and three ceremonial clubs, from 
the Waiwai, Wapisiana and Apalaii, which suggest a connection with the South Seas. 
Owing to the very simple form of existence of the modern natives there is little 
opportunity for the development of art, but the capacity is there and was exemplified 
by a Waiwai who saw Dr, Farabee sketching, was given a sketchbook and peneil, 
and produced in a few hours drawings of a nnmber of animals, &c., known to him 
(Fig, 27). These, Dr. Farabee remarks, suggest that he drew the pbjects rather 
from memory of their appearance as basketry designs than from sightt But other 
men recognised them, in spite of their artificial aspect. Dr. Farabee came in contact 
with several parties of the natives who had never before seen a white man, especially 
in the southern portion of British Guiana. It is to be hoped that a connected account 
of his journeys and finds may soon be available, especially vrith regard to the 
colossal funeral jars that he brought back, some of them large enough to contain two 
bodies seated side by side. There are also Conebo beer-jars of pottery, 4 feet high 
and about the same diameter, but resting on a very small base. 

The unique North American Art of QuiJlwork, described by Mr. B. W. Merwin^ 
is illustrated by fine specimens belonging to the Museum and showing the patient 
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industry of tKe Indian woman. In studying Mexican Indians the observer is con- 
stantly ^noticing that, to them nothing seems worth doing unless it costs them much 
time and trouble. So with the quill work ; there was the getting of the quills, often 
by barter from tribes several hundred miles away ; then the dyeing by boiling in some 
vegetable dye, sought in many places : “ Tamarack bark, spruce cones, and several 
“ varieties of berries were used to produce red. Walnuts and wild grapes furnished 
“ d)lacks of different qualities. Wild sunflowers, the cornflower, pine bark, and willow 
“ root supplied the yellows. Blueberries and larkspur gave different shades of blue. 
“ The Indian woman had to be well versed in plant lore. Many methods of working 
“ were devised and complex foldings and stitches were employed to develop symbolic 
“ designs: The only implements used even in the most intricate work were an awl 
and sometimes a piece of bone to flatten the quills, also some sinew thread and 
“ usually some bark or leather patterns.” 

Four excellent photographs of totem poles near the Skeena river, b.c., accompany 
some legends (though. not refmring to. them), obtained there by Dr. G. B, Gordon in 
1917. Large detailed photographs are badly needed to give a true idea of the clever 
carving of some on these poles, and the humour of the less conventionalised figures. 

^ Turning to a very different region, there are some beautiful drawings from ancient 
Central American sculptures, or from masterly photographs of them. The face of the 
seated king from the Hieroglyphic Stairway at Copan, looks out between the Jaws 
of a huge serpent head with two twining bodies ending in rattles ^nd the waving 
quetzal feather headdress towers behind. According to* Dr. G. B. Gordon (who 
excavated the stairway), this was only one of several figures rather more than life-size 
a^d carved ih very bold relief, seated in the centre, one above the other, and ^ all 
^painted originally in soft yet briUiant colours. Two other drawings are of details of 
the great stela with a king, liis attendants, and a party of captives. These, and 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6, deserve careful study in order to undersland the unfamiliar ornaments 
and emblems. 

A coloured reproduction of a painted Maya vase from a mound in British Honduras,, 
anil an alabaster vase from the Uloa river are remarkable for the simplicity of form 
combined with elaborate ornament. 

This whole number of the Journal illustrates the varied capacities of native 
American artists, working mainly by instinctive perception of what was pleasing to 
eyes trained by observation of Nature. ' A. C. B.. 


s ANTHROPOLOGHOAL NOTE. 

Mr. Marshall H. Saville has made three trips to Guatemala during the last Aft 
two years, bringing back about four thousand archasological specimens, with the UV 
locality of each authenticated. He visited a large, obsidian quarry near Fiscal and 
secured photographs and a quantity of the quarry material, such as unfinished pieces and 
rejects. He studied the ruins near Lake Amatitlan and is endeavouring to establish 
definite culture areas in Guatemala, hoping i to return later, the severe earthquake, 
having prevented the intended stratigraphic work near the capital city, Mr. Saville 
found near Antigua a large hddtde of polished chert with an inscription incised in 
doable cdlumUs (and in the stotihg style' of glyphs in the Dresden codex), running 
down on each side of the sfphare. He has also secured the most magnificent 
example of a pottery vessel ev^ek* found in ancient America. It is a large globular 
pot, sculptured, with Mayan motives, in the style of the “great turtle” at Quirigua. 
This is from the region between Zacapa and Guatemala city. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Witli Plate M. 

Gulf of Papua : Etlinograpliy. 

The As'ba Cult of the Kerewa Culture. By A. C. Haddon. 

In. the Gulf of Papua there may be distinguished four cultures, 
which, from east to west, may be termed the Elema, the Namau, the Urama, 
and the Kerewa ; of these the three first are distinctly inter-related, ^ hut the last 
is more distinct. Without doubt these cultures have reached the coast from the 
interior of the island, though we are as yet ignorant of the routes they have 


traversed. 

The term Kerewa is adopted from the village of that name at the northerly 
point of Goaribari Island, from which the other villages on this island, and certain 
others (Gorp, Ubua, Ai-idia, Mombagoa, etc.) on the mainland and neighbouring 
islands, are stated to have been founded. The villages of Kerne, Pai-ia-a, and 
Aim aha, on the opposite mainland, appear to rank with Kerewa as original sites; as 
they haye the same culture it is necessary to unite them under one designation, 
and provisionally I adopt the term “Kerewa’’ (c/. H. J. Ryan,* Annval Eeport^ 
Paputty 1912-13, p. 76). The agiha may be taken as a criterion of this culture ; 
the custom of employing these skull shrines extends also to the Kiko-Eairi tribes 
on IJtuti creek 
(about Seven 
miles above Ki- 
kori Station), 
to the region 
of the mouths 
of the Omati 
and Tnrama 
rivers, and pro- 
bably further 
inland. The 
language 
s p o k e n on 
Goaribari and 
in the vicinity 
is knpw^^n as 
Keretdq Wadi^ 
and is ailifed 
to that spoten 

by the Elwut ^ . 

£^ 2 ^ - Fia. 1 . — Piibu da/ma^ Pai-ia-a, Omati River,* photograph by A. 0. Eaddoa. 

The Kerewa peoples live almost entirely on sago {do) and crabs {kchuri)^ and 
the grubs that old sago palms. Owing to the swampy nature of the country 

they have hut poor gardens, in which they grow bananas {duhai)y sweet potatoes ?, 
sugar-cane (uri), coconuts {goto), and a poor kind of native pumpkin, but no 
yams. 

A villagp usually consists of a duhu daima^ whei:e the martied men live ; 
ohiabai daima, or young men’s house ; and the women’s houses, upi daima. The 
duhu daima (Pig. 1) is a very long pile-dwelling varying from about 100 to over 



* Since this was” written I have heard, to my great regret, that my Mend, Lieut, JT. H. Ryan, , 
was kiUftd on July 17th, when leading his men in an attaei in j^nce. 
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200 yards in length.*' The ridge is horizontal, or rises slightly at the front end 
and is supported by a central row of poles. There is a platform and entrance 
usually at each end, and several • (usually five or six) side entrances. A gangway 
extends along the whole length of the interior, on each side of which are a number 
of cubicles, which are the sleeping places of the married men. I understand that the 
house is visited by women and girls only on the occasions of the huguru ceremony, 
which lasts for four days, and at which great sexual licence' is permitted. This 
appears to be the cerem^ony described by H.- J. Ryan^ which, according to his 
account, is a simple kind of initiation rite culminating in marriage (Z.c. pp. 76, 77). 

In ih.% duhu daima are a variable number of, skull shrines {agiiid)*'\ An agihdK 
consists of a flat oval ' board, the upper part of which is carved to represent , a human 
face, and the lower part is perforated so as to leave two vertical hooks. The lower 
central portion of the board evidently represents a body, the lateral parts being the 
arms, and tl^e upVight hooks may represent , the legs. It is painted black, red, ^-nd 



Fig. 2 . — Agiha in the dub% daima at Bopima j Fig. 3. — “Aird River 

photograph by A. C. Haddon. delta,” from Seligman. 


white. In front is a shelf {pepe)^ on which rest human skulls (pro or opuoro)^ pro- 
bably of enemies or victims, these being attached by long loops to the hooks. The 
whole is lashed to poles which reach from the floor to the roof. I was informed at 
Aimaha that an agiha is carved by a man when he takes a head, but other men 
add skulls from time to time ; the skulls are those of enemies only. One of the 
agiha in this duhu dfaima was* brought from another village. Probably the agiha is 
a family shriue, *and I suspect that the figure is the representation of an ancestor. 
I obtained a second agiha at .Bopima (height 735 mm., breadth 365 mm.) which is 
very similar to that shown on Plate M. The one photographed in situ at Bopima 
(Fig. 2) had between fifty and sixty skulls attached to it. One at Pai-ia-a was 

* I 'found that the one at liopima was nearly 201*3 m. (660 feet) long, 10 lu. (33 ft.) wide, 
and the* floor was 1*98 m. (78 in.) above the ground. Gr. Ic Hunte estimated the length of a diihu 
daima on the right bank of the mouth of the Omati at 274*5 m. (900 ft.) (Awmal Report 
1900-1, p. 28).; The one described and figured by Jukes (p. 271) was over 300. yards in length 
{see next page). " . , ' , 

f In the official reports this spelled agili ; in several cases I have ventu];ed to differ from the 
official spelling of words. 
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1*07 m. (42 in.) high. I reproduce (J'ig. 3) the agiha figured by C. G. Seligmau 
(Journ. Roy» Anihr. XXXIX., 1909, p. 259). I do not recall any other 

illustration of these objects, hut they have several times been . mentioned by 
missionaries ^ and Government officials. 

The skulls attached to an agiha may be plain Or decorated in various ways 
(Plate M). C. G. Murray says : “ As regards the skulls in the houses, those having 
“ artificial noses attached to them are of* people who have died natural deaths ; 
‘‘ those that have no noses attached have been killed.” (Annual Report B.NAr.y 
1900-1, p. 33.) This requires verification. J. PI. P. Murray states that their own 
dead are exposed on platforms until they are reduced to skeletons ; the skulls are 
taken into the dwelling-houses, and the other bones are buried in a large mound 
(Annual Report 1908, p. 12). • I was informed that at Aimaha a widow 

puts the skull of- her husband in her house. After a time a dance is held, and the 
skull is buried, but that the skulls of enemies are placed on the agiha. 

One kind of decoration consists of having an artificial face made of clay and 
painted red ; the nose is long and narrow and , perforated at the tip,^ in the orifice 
of which a nose ornament may be inserted. The orbits are generally filled up with 
white clay, and shells or seeds may represent the eyes. The three' specimens I 
obtained are shown in Plate M. Five Goaribari skulls in the museum . of the 
Gniversity , of Aberdeen are similarly decorated ,(R. H. , Spittal, Proc. Anat, Anthr. 
Soc. Univ, Aberdeen, 1904--6 (19,06), p. 88). I believe' this special , type is 
characteristic of the Kerewa culture, but skulls with artificial faces occur in Torres 
Straits, the Fly and Sepik rivers. . ’ ’ ^ * 

Skulls are also found with a cylindrical projection from each orbit,, often >vith a 
red Mucuna bean at the ‘tip, and covered over (as is the face) with grey.coix 
seeds. The earliest account of this decoration is hy. J. B. Jukes ^Voyage oj 
R,M.S, Fly, I, 1847, p. 274, and figure). He named the village where the skulls- 
were looted “Pigville.” It was almost certainly a Kerewa village.,, .The skulls are 
in the museum of the Royal College of Burgeons (cf, . J, Edge-Partington, Ethno-^ 
graphical Album of the Pacific : II, , 1895, Plate 196, P'igs. 1, 2). Other 

ethnographical specimens collected on this pooasion. are in the British Museuin.- 
R. H. Spittal (Z.c.) describes three similar sknlls; from the; Bamu River, and figures^ 
(Plates YI, YII) one fine specimen in the Aberdeen University Museum with .very 
prominent eye-stalks and a perforated decorated oval board in the nasal aperture. 

Ill the museum at Pprt Moresby there is a similar skull (epiid) from the estuary 
of the Bamu. The eye-stalks are ,82 mm. high ; the nose-board is rather elaborate. 
Two essentially similar skulls with eye-stalks and nose-boards were figured 
(Plate facing p. 8) in the Annual Report B.N.G., 1896-97, Brisbane, 1898, as coming 
from Neneba, on the eastern slopes of Mt. Scratchley. A. Giulianetti says (p. 68) 
that the people of this village (which is now derelict) place their dead in a box 
covered by a net, about 8 feet from the ground, and enclosed by a fence of about 
the same height, outside of which is a ring of large flat stones. When the skeletons 
is clean, the skull is removed and placed in a small house built specially for the 
purpose of storing the skulls of the tribe ; but he does not say anything about skulls 
being decorated, 

, F. von Luachan describes and figures in M, Krieger’s J^eu- Guinea (Berlin, 
1899, p.. 507, Fig. 48), a skull of this type, but with spikes in the orbits, which 
are probably supports for a pith eye-stalk ; presumably on account of the foregoing 
reference, he describes it as coming from Neneha, hut evidently this is the same skull 
(No. 36) that is figured in W. D., Webster’s Illustrated Catalogue, YoL III, where 
it is stated to come from the Fly River. Doubting the allocation of these skulls* 
to Neneha, I asked Governor J. H. P. Murray to institute special enquiries on this* 
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point, which he kindly did. T. Millar (acting E.M.) replied to hina : The last 
“ lot of skulls I' saw were at Sentiola in 1912, and they were not decorated. When 
** at Neueha at the same time I did not see any skulls” (May 31, 1917). A 
blunder or wilful misrepresentation has evidently occurred, but by whom it is not now 
possible to discover. We are thus justified in stating that this method of decorating 
skulls extends from the Eamu to the Kerewa district. The same also applies to the 
nose-boards, which are called kanega at the mouth of the Fly, on the authority of 
J. Chalmers, who says : When a head is carried home and cleaned, and all the 
smell quite gone, the kanega is stuck in the skull, which is hung up on a post 
(hio) of the house” (MS.). Two of these specimens collected by him are figured 
by Edge-Partington {Alburn^ II, Plate 197, Figs. 5, 6). * . 

When a new dubu daima is built by any of the Kerewa peoples a man from 
another place is killed and brought to the new building and eaten in it. At Dopima, 
they said they did not sprinkle the blood on the posts of the house. It will be 
remembered that it was on an occasion of this kind that the famous missionary 
James Chalmers (Tamate) and his colleague 0. F. Tomkins were killed and eaten 
at Dopima on the 7th of April 1901. {Annual Report E.JV.G., 1900-1901 (1902)). 
The dubu daima of the villages implicated in these murders were burnt and the 
war canoes destroyed. In a report on the massacre, the Rev. H, M. Dauncey says, 
“In one of the dubus were over seven hundred skulls, and at another four hundred. 
“ Some of the other dubus were cleared before the. party reached them, but I am 
“ within the mark in saying that there must have been ten thousand skulls in the 
“ twenty dubus burned.” (Quoted from The JSfew Guinea Mission, by G. Currie 
Martin, 1908, p. 78.) 

I was informed at Dopima that' when a new war canoe {6hi) is made the warriors 
go in it to a strange village on the mainland and kill a man.; They said the canoe 
is not sprinkled with his blood (but I doubt this), the body is eaten and the skull 
attached to 2 iXi. a giba. In Ubua, an off-shoot from Kerewa in the Kikori estuary, 
the beheaded cbr;^se is held over the bow of the new canoe, so that the latter is 
covered With blood. At Dubu-muba, an off-shoot from Ubua on a neighbouring 
island, a new canoe is blooded. The eyes, nose, ears, intestines, and genitals are not 
eaten, the body, alter having been scorched “ all same pig,” is cut into small pieces 
which are mixed with New Guinea cabbage ” (the ombi of the Northern Division) 
and a little sago, which is boiled in a bamboo over a fire, or, according to another 
informant, mixed with sago and wrapped in nipa palm leaves and roasted over a fire, 
there being no earth oven in this district. In all cases the body of the victim was 
cateu and the skull kept in the dubu daima. The Kerewa folk were in the habit 
of i raiding the hush tribes of the Omati and those of neighbouring rivers, but most 
raids appear to have been made right up to the hills , on the Sirebi Eiver, which 
flows from the east into the, Kikori some thirty miles from its mouth. H. J. Eyan 
gives an instance of the murder of a local native by pine Ubua men who went up 
this river to make a new war canoe ; after painting it blood they placed 

the body in the canoe and returned to their village (Z.c., p. 80). 

I noticed in the dubu daima at Dopima and othp Kerewa villages miniature 
agiba, called marahu, to which birds’ heads were attached ; they were without a 
shelf. E. W. P. Chinnery informs me -that he has seen outside a door in an Ututi 
village a similar object, to which were attached birds’ skulls, bones of cassowaries, 
and lizards’ skeletons. They were more or less similar to three specimens (Fig. 4) 
which I collected at Wododo, a village on the north of Dibiri island, in the estuary 
of the Bamu, where they are called gope, I do not know their significance, but it 
is suggestive that, though the humai>-skuU shrines have not been , definitely 
recorded beyond the area . noted abpye, the bird-skull shrines extend to the estuary 
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of the Fly, or at all events to that of the Bamu. There is another go'pe from 
“ Deheri,” of the same type as the foregoing, in the Cambridge Museum ; length 
415 mm., breadth 130 mm. Given to the same museum by G. Landtman is a 
specimen he collected at Kiwai island in 1910. It consists of an oval board, 
concavo-convex from side to side, 685 mm. long and 223 mm, broad ; there is a 
carved face above, and in the centre are two oval apertures, with a vertical hook 
in each ; the board is uncoloured except that the deep intaglio parts of the 
carving are coloured white. It evidently falls in with this series, but the head is 
not disengaged. 

I also obtained at Wododo a well- 
carved gope^ which consists of a face 
with two elongated perforations below 
the mouth, which converge to the 
median line inferiorly; the body is with- 
out recognisable arms, and its lower 
part is broken, but it evidently was 
curvea' upwards to form two hooks ; 
height ilO mm., breadth 165 mm. 1 
d>oubt if it is large enough to support 
human skulls. A somewhat similar 
object, described as a “ Holder for three 
human skulls, made of wood, carved, 

“ and decorated in red, black, and white ; 
native name " goapeg, Dameiacara, 
mouth of Fly River,” is figured in 
Webster's Illustrated Catalogue, III, 

No. 18. It has no arms but has a 
vertical hook on each side and a central 
one in an orifice *; no dimensions are 
given. Dameiacara may be the village 
called Damerakoromo in the ofiftcial 
map, wJiich lies opposite Dibiri, in the 
Bamii estuary. J. Edge -Partington 
{Alburn^ III, 1898, Plate 72) gives an 
example of each of these two types, 
which he describes as “ Flat wooden 
“ objects {goapen) for holding the 
*‘>kulls of fish, turtle, and birds, 
coloured red and black. Mouth of 
Fly River.” The one with two 
hooks is 20^ in. (521 mm.) high, and 
the* one with three hooks 32 in. 

(1,067 mm.) high. 

All these specimens are certainly 
connected with a skull-cult of some 
sort. 

Carved and painted boards, kaiai- 
muru, are erected in the dubu daima, 
usually close by the entrance to a 
cubicle ; they ire doubtless connected 
with an ancestor cult, ; Of these I 
collected three specimens at Pai-ia-a, 

[ 



Pig. 4'.— Bird-skull shrines, gojpe, Wododo, 
Dibiri island, estnary of the Bamu. (A) Black, 
the intaglio shows light wood; length 450 mm., 
breadth 166 mm. ; with two imitation bamboo 
knives, the jaw of a young pig (Sus papuensisj, 
and skulls of Jtaura (the small Eastern curlew, 
Numenius minutus, a winter resident from the 
north), and skulls of other small birds. (B) Black, 
red, and: white ; length 530 mm., breadth 205 nun. ; 
with skulls of the dobudobu (Papuan frogmoutb 
or “morepork,” Podargus papuensis), dubukoho 
(Papuan crow, Cracticus personatus), oripiho 
(horned friar-bird, Philemon sp.), and several 
kinds of Meliphagine birds. (C) Blackened all 
over; length 410 mm., breadth 120 mm.; with 
two imitation bamboo knives, and skulls of the 
great black cockatoo (Microglossus aterrinus) and 
a kingfisher (Tauysiptera sp.), &c.— Museum of 
Arch, and Eth., Cambridge, collected by A. 0. 
Haddon, 1914. , 
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Fig. 6. — Kaiaim%THi from a diul)u daimOt at 
Pai-ia-a, Omati .River. All are painted black, red, 
and white. (A) Slightly concavo-convex from side 
to side, length 1*113 m., breadth 280 mm. (B> 
Concavo-convex from side' to side, length, 1*555 m., 
breadth 260 mm. (C) Flat, length 1,240 m., breadth 
123 'mm.— Museum of Arch, and Eth., Cambridge, . 
coDected by A. O. Haddon, 1914, ' 


Fig. 6, — (A) Effigy of a 
deceased father, roughly carved 
out' of heavy wood, carved 
portion painted black, red, and 
white, with a shell eye; 
1*010 m. high. (B) Effigy 
of a deceased mother, un- 
coloured, with characteristic 
woman’s dress ; 1 * 300 m. high. 
CO) Magical stick i^alioahio) 
carved out of heavy wood, 
carted portion originally 
coloured red and white ; 
length 76 cm. 


wood, ahioahio^ {abio = malevolent magic). This magical stick (Fig. 6 C) is 
supposed to make a canoe invisible when tjie crew go on a head-hunting expedition 
the owner paints himself with red and white pigment and rubs a leaf and the 
kernel of a young coconut on fhis face. . . 
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There are other interesting features about the Kerewa culture which I cannot 
deal with here. Allusion may, however, be made to the occurrence of bas^etwork 
masks (aiooto) similar to those of the Sepik River (c/. J. H, P. Murray, Papua^ 1912, 
p. 189, Plates pp. 187, 204; 0. Beche, Der Kaiserin - Augusta - Fluss, Hamburg, 
^1913, p. 409 €, Plates LXXVIII-LXXXIII and Fig. 427 ; Frobenius, InL .Arch, 
f, Ethnogr, XI, 1898, Plate IV, Fig. 26 ; F. von Luschan, Bass, Arch,, 1911, 
Figs. 28, 29). I believe that similar masks occur also in the region of the Bamu. 

Skulls with painted clay faces and otherwise decorated occur higher up the 
Sepik. In the “ Middle river” district, or “ Culture III Plates LXVI-LXIX). 

one has a long cylindrical piece of wood as a nose, which is perforated at the base 
to represent nostrils. Many skulls from near t}i6 mouth of the river, Culture I,^’ 
have elaborate carvings on the frontal s ; also here are to be found human skulls 
atta.(ihed as heads to wooden effigies (pp. 357, 374, Figs. ,399, 400), analogous to one 
I obtained at Ukiaravi, Purari delta. 

From various parts of the Sepik come wooden double hooks with a human face 
carved on the ^shank, analogous to the gope I obtained at Wododo. 

On the other hand, there are many characteristics of the cultures along the 
Sepik which have not as yet been noted in British New Guineaj but there cannot 
be any doubt that the essential elements of these cultures have penetrated to the 
Grulf of Papua by various cultural streams. It also seems to be established, from 
the evidence given above and from further data known to me, that there, is an intimate 
relation between the culture of the Bamu estuary and that of the Kerewa district, 
the significance of which is not yet quite clear. . 

I have to thank the Trustees of the Percy Sladeu Memorial Fund for enabling 
me to visit the Grulf of Papua, for without their aid I should not have been able to 
study this region. A. C. H ADDON' 

DESOBIPTION OF PLATE M. , 

Ag-iba Shkinb, from a &wbu daima at Lopima, Goaribari Island. • 

Height of board 860 cm., breadth 366 cm. Painted red and white, with a wooden imitation of 
a crescentic pearbshell chest ornament. 

On the shelf. is a plaited palm leaf mat; the skulls resting on it, from left to right, are 

(fl) Juv., deformed ; Aimaha. ^ ' 

( b ) Male, adult, artificial red face with long nose perforated at its end, eyes white, a. black 
band from malar round eyes and down the sides of the nose to its tij). ^-sh^ped incisions 
with cross hatchings on temporal regions ; Dopima. 

• (c) Male, adult, with cylindrical projection in right orbit (the left one is missing), which, 

with the face, is coated with coix seeds ; Aimaha. 

{d) Male, adult, long ratan nose with recurved tip, eye sockets fi.Ued up, incised transverst 
hand with chevrons on frontal ; Dopima. 

(<) Juv., similar to 6, hut with cowries in orbits and a hoar’s tusk in nasal perforation, 
obscure transverse incisions on frontal ; Dopima. 

(/) Nearly adult, face as in piece of cane in nasal perforation, coix seeds in orbit, a sago 
fi.bre fringe on each zygoma, an incised band of chevrons on each temporal line ; Pai-ia-a. 
0) Juv., orbits filled up, perforated slab of wood in the nasal aperture ; Dopima. 

It will be noted that only d, e, /, g actually belonged to this shrine, but one is justified in 
placing the others on it' as they belong to the same culture, and on any shrine skulls ■ may be 
quite plain or decorated as above. All have the typical long loop attached to the maxillae ; at 
Pai-ia-a this was called ato ivi (plaited ‘lawyer vine Cambridge Museum of Arch, and Eth., 
collected by A. C. Haddon, 1914. 
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Nigerian Notes. 

CII) iSietal Work. By N, W. Thomas, 

Thougli other metals, such as copper and lead, may be used for bracelets, 
the only two which are of real industrial importance among the Edo are iron and 
brass ; the use of the former of these two is again npt unnaturally far more exten- 
sive than that of the other, and it is rare to find a village of any size without one 
or even two smithies, which serve as a meeting place in the hot hours of the early 
afternoon. Work in the smithy is carried on at irregular intervals, and the black- 
smith is seldom or never wholly dependent on his craft for a living. 

The case of the brass workers is somewhat different ; they are, comparatively 
speaking, an organised, body in Edo, with a chief at their head ; they live hi op.e 
street for the most part, and if they now turn to other work to eke out a livelihood 
it seems likely that it is a late development due to the alteration of conditions. 


(a) Iron. 

In the case of a blacksmith in the village the craft may well be hereditary, 
though I never found a son at work with his father. In Edo a boy is sent 
to, learn the work at an early age — seven or soon after; a fee is paid by the father 
— said to be 5Z. — and a sacrifice is offered to Ogun, the deity of blacksmiths. 

The tools of blacksmiths and brass-smiths are fo some extent identical, but for 
the latter the file is more useful than the hammer. The blacksmith makes his own 
tools : a hammer (umomo)^ sometimes conical, sometimes square ; a firehook (ukwere)j 
an' anvil, consisting of a stout iron pin with a circular top ; a file and a 

chisel. The /bellows (e^kwe) are of goatskin, two bags with wooden handles tied 

in the centre,* the air being expelled through two conical pottery tubes (ohwe) fixed 
in the block of wood, on the top of which -are the aperture for the skins. The 
bellows are fixed in the ground, and the nozzles are hidden in the ashes. Sometimes 
a boy acts as blower, sometimes the bringer of an article to be repaired undertakes 
the job, ; 

"The main work to be done is the repair of matchets for field work, of hoes, 

rand of minor articles such as chains, toy bows and arrows, and other objects used in 

the cults. Some of these latter are usually to be found in the market. Tools are 
also made for leather workers, carpenters, and others ; and hand or stand. lamps 
(prukpa') may be made when there is a purchaser. These' lamps are flat bowls, the 
stand lamps with a long stem for planting in the ground, the h^d lattips with a 
double bow and ciiain over tb6 bowl ; in each case there is a spoon for the oil 
and a “ tortoise to be placed on the cotton wick to prevent the flame from spreading 
too far. 

Other articles of manufacture are hinges (plodu)^ door keys (isahe), women’s 
hairpins and knives, men’s knives, and Osun, an account of which is give^ in another 
section, ' ' 

For the working of iron the azemomo tree is cut while it is green, and the logs 
piled op without being dried and fired at once; the charcoal is brought home. 

To light the fire a brand is taken from the. house and carried to the smithy with 
the aid of pincers. , 

In parts of Northern Nigeria, such as Uyame, in the north-east of the Central 
Province, iron is also smelted from ore. I witnessed the operation only once — at 
Megeri — arid ignorance of the language prevented me from ascertaining details. The 
conical furnace was of clay benOath a hut, abgut 4 feet high, with a hole sunk in 
the centre. So far as I could ascertain, ore and wood are put in alternate layers, 
and the bellows worked until the metal flows into the hole beneath the cone. The 
pigs are probably small ; iron is chipped off them for. use with a hammer or chisel, 
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The bellows consisted of a pfece W skin, three or four feet square, which was simplj 
pulled in and out by a man. 


, ( b ) Brass, 

The brass workers say that they are descended from the Kings of Ufe, one of 
whom miarried the daughter of a brass worker. She bore seven sons, and all but the 
youngest became kings ; the youngest son reflected that his mother was the daughter 
of a brass worker and became himself a blacksmith. From Ufe he was sent to Edo 
to greet the king, and remained there to found the colony of brass workers, 

A boy is apprenticed at an early age ; or, if he comes from the family of the 
chief, he comes as a learner and receives a wife when he is marriageable. 

At an early age a boy learns to make moulds for the small hawk bells that are 
worn by children, and occasionally figure on the ceremonial dress of a priest. A clay 
or mud core is prepared by one boy ; another takes bees- wax, probably mixed with 
oil to soften it, and rolls it out in long strings with a cam-wood roller and board ; 
when the string is finished it is laid in some cross wires ; then the other boy takes 
it and winds it round the clay core in the pattern to be produced, with a final curl 
to represent the handle. When a sufficient number of these moulds are prepared, 
they are set in a large pot, arranged as it were like grapes on a bunch, the stalks 
being the lines along which the molten metal is to run. This mould ready, it is 
dieated in the fire and the wax run out ; it is then ready for the casting. 

At present brass seems to be obtained from European sources ; formerly it was 
got from the king, and was naturally of a different, quality. It is broken up and put 
in a clay or sand crucible over the fire, or, rather, imbedded in tlie fire, which is 
blown lip with the bellows. When the brass is in a liquid state it is poured into 
the mould, which is then immersed in water and broken to extract the bells ; the 
excrescences are filed off, and after being rubbed with sand the bells arfe ready for 
sale. 

At the present day there is not a large sale for genuine native work of the old- 
type. A certain number of bracelets are, no doubt, made ; occasionally a brass-hiMed 
knife may be manufactured ; and an uhumexwe^ or face-mask, formerly worn by chiefs 
on the left side when they went to visit the king, can still he turned out in creditable 
style. 

The majority, however, of the modern articles are of inferior metal, badly 
modelled, and altogether different from the old style. They are made for sale to 
Europeans, and depict recent events or scenes of every-day life ; occasionally armlets 
are turned out "for the same purpose. In old days, however, many more articles were 
required ; dishes (of wood) for the king’s use were ornamented with brass % bells,^ 
lamps, and ceremonial objects of all sorts must have been needed ; and possibly a 
certain amount may have been exported. 

Objects figured in Antiquities ^rom JBenin City are seldom recognised by modem 
brass-smiths as in any way resembling the work which they put out*; nhumexwCf 
asan^ and a few other objects complete the list. The old brass ware does not seem 
to have wandered far from Edo ; but occasionally I found in other parts of th,^ 
country objects which from their style . of workmanship might have been produced in 
Edo. Such, for exanoiple, was a leopard’s head sold to me at Okpe. 

There are but few old bronzes obtainable at the present day. I procured a 
fragment of a necklace, said to have been worn by Osuon, and a figurine, 23 cm. high, 
of a woman with Usen marks, holding what may be intended to represent a tension 
drum in her two hands. I also saw in Edo a broken lamp pedestal of bronze, hollow, 
with an earthy core ; on the disks which stand out from the central staff are 
decorative heads. 
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Brass hair ‘pins with hroad ends decorated with incised lines or punched holes 
are common in the Ora country ; they seem to be" made by blacksmiths. 

Beyond the making of the bells I had no opportunity of seeing castings made 
in Edo ; but I saw a brass-smith at work with his hammer occasionally. He used a 
hammer in shape something .like a tent peg, but the fiat edge was used to strike 
the object with. In one case a piece of brass with a hook at each end was 
straightened and then made four square with rapid blows on each side, the bar 
being turned 90° each tirpe. I was struck with the accuracy of the work. 

N. W. THOMAS. 


Geology. Smitli- 

Greenhithe Shell-bed. By Reginald A. Smithy KS,A, lAi 

An examination of the Stopes collection, in course of arrangement for the . I W I 
National Museum of Wales, has rerealed some additional evidence as to the date of the 
shell-bed at Ingress Vale, Grreenhithe, Kent, the material from which is now scattered 
in several collections. Unfortunately, the comparatively large series now at Cardiff is 
not accompanied by any stratigraphical record, but the site was evidently occupied 
as late as Le Moustier times, though the fauna of the main deposit has been referred 
to the Pliocene (witness the Trogontherium and Neritina grateloupiana). The 
excavation undertaken in 1913 on behalf of the British Museum and the Greological 
Survey (see Arch(eologia,ljX.Y^ 192) yielded no. less than 500 flakes, but no imple- 
ments of any kind, which was disappointing, in view of the many fine specimens of 
St. Acheul type obtained previously by several collectors. 

The critical point was, and is, the relation of these ovptes to the seam of 
Pliocene shells, and it will perhaps never be decided, as very little remains of the 
deposit; but the. late Mr. Stopes collected enough to establish a sequence, even 
though the occurrence of several types on the same site may revive the contention 
that all types occur together at all periods. 

Apart^ from broken material and mere flakes (some of which closely resemble 
the series in the British Museum), the following i^ere the principal items : — 

5 specimens chipped in eolithic style^, one apparently a true eolith. 

2 rolled hand-axes, one triangular and ochreous, the other with sqttarbd point 
and notch below it. ^ ^ . 

1 rolled ochreous hand-axe, triangular, with cntting-edge below j and a paler 
specimen with reversed Sttwist on one side. r ' 

1 heavy hand-axe, mottled brown and yellow, much rolled, scratched, and glossy. 

11 broken implements * of various types, two of them rolled. 

2 twisted implements, both with reversed S-curve. 

, 19 small, unrolled, pear-shaped hand-axes of the type commonly found in the 

Barnfield pit opposite. 

37 other implements of various ordinary types, six with white or creamy patina. 

15 ovates, most with basil point (en biseau), including one deeply ochreous, but 
little rolled. 

4 cordates, one regular and another heavily rolled. 

1 cordate implement with one face flaked quite flat, the other apparently 
unfinished. , 

9 good round-headed ' and 16 square-headed scrapers, mostly made from medium- 
sized flakes. 

14 flakes used as hollow-scrapers. 

22 square-nosed flakes, most witli terminal, and a few with lateral, nose and 
7 special cases with nose curved to the left and a notch below it. 

31 flakes of all shapes, with “ spurs ” of different widths at end or side. 
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16 good and 27 inferior side-scrapers (racloirs) of Le Moustier type, some forming 
rough poirits.” 

1 rough segmental tool (“tea-eosj” ,with broad, flat base and zig-zag 

cutting-edge. 

2 struck “ tortoise-cores,” inferior quality. 

5 flake-implements of Northfleet (LevUlois) type, the best and largest one with 
lateral bulb ; two consist of the butt-end only, 

5 flakes with facetted butts, but not obviously struck from “tortoise-cores.” 

1 Aurigoac point with lateral notch (encoche), perhaps from the surface. 

Collectors assert that ovate implements were found among the shells, and it 
certainly looks as if many of the earlier types, which might be considered nearer in 
date to the shells, are derived, the specimens obviously in situ being of St. Acheul 
and Le Moustier character. This evidence from *the Stopes collection is supported 
by specimens in the cabinets of Mr. W. M. Newton and Mr. A. E. Relph (to name 
only those), and there is room for some ingenious theory to reconcile the flints and 
the fauna discovered at this extraordinary spot on the 100-ft. terrace of the Thames. 

This sequence was,> to some extent, foreshadowed by Mr. W. M. Newton in 
MIn, 1901, 66, and the following notices of the shell-bed are given in chronological 
order: Journ. Roy, Anthr, Inst:, XXIX (N.S. II), 302 (first account, in 1900); 
Proc, Geol, Assoc,, XVIT, 238 ; Report Brit, Assoc,, Southport meeting, 1903, 
803 ; Proc, Geol, Assoc,, XXI, 492 ; Archceologia, LXV, 190 ; and Proc, Prehist, 
Soc. East Anglia, II, 253. REGrINALD A. SMITH. 
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Crossing: tlie Line. 

The Famous Baptism oT the Tropic. By Lt,-(Jol, H, A, Rose, 

Ereminville (Chevalier de, 1787-1848), a capitaine des frdgates du Roi,"*^ 
thus describes this carnaval, as he calls it : — ' 

On the afternoon of the day preceding the ship’s entry into the tropic a hail of 
dry peas and cartridge-cases fell from the tops on to the forecastle. These 
announced the courrier of the “ Bonhomme ” or “ King of the Tropic.” This 
courrier, cracking his whip, descended from the main-top. He was a top-man, very 
handsomely dressed as a postilion, with a striped waistcoat, badge, buckskins, boots 
and spurs according to regulation, not forgetting his big queue or catogan, which 
symbolises the headgear of the true braves enfanis de la Paste, Advancing towards 
tbe commandant, he handed him a letter from his sovereign, which demanded the 
custpmary tribute from\ those who entered his realms for the first time. 

On the next day (or next but one) the ship entered the Tropic of ‘ Cancer. 
From morning preparations for the fete had been made. A tent had been pitched 
at the foot of the main-mast ; underneath it was an altar surmounted by a cross, and 
all the- attributes of navigation — maps, compass, etc. ; to its right the thrope of Father 
Tropic ; to its left a tall vat, filled with water, across which was placed a plank. 
A clap of thunder and a shower like that of the day before announced the king’s 
arrival. 

He descended from the main-top. He had a white heard of tow, and though 
covered with furs, pretended to shiver, in spite of the heat. After him came down 
his court, consisting of half the crew. The disguises were quite ingenious. A 
beardless youth represented Amphitrite, wife of the “ Old Tropic.” Cabin-hoys, as 
Tritons, furnished her train. Behind this group came Neptune, drawn on a gun- 
carriage, trident in hand. Then came slaves of the Tropic smeared with various 
colours. Here a group of warriors dressed as Orientals, thanks to the loan of all the 

• * Bihliothbque de la B^volution et de I’Empire, YIL, Mimoirm du Chevalier de Ereminville : 
Paris, 1913, E. Champion, pp. 30-33.- What follows is a condensed translation. , 
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flags on board ; there the gendarmes and almoner of Father Tropic — Breton peasants 
with a dancing-bear ; and, to close the train, the devil with his horns and fork* 
Having defiled on the deck and round the -tent, the Bonhomme went inside it, and 
his train ranged itself round him. His secretary called all those who were to 
receive the baptism. Two ladies were first baptised — with some drops of Avater on 
their fair hands. Then came the men, who were made to swear to respect, in all cir- 
cumstances, the wives of good sailors. Each was then placed o-n the fateful plank, and 
a page of Father Tropic presented him with a basin. If he dropped an offering 
into it he got a few drops of water on his sleeve ; if not, he was brusquely seized 
by the waistband of his trousers and cast into the vat, to the intense joy of the 
onlookers. The soldiers, too numerous for individual baptism, were drenched by the 
hose en masse. The rite concluded with songs and dances on the fore-deck, rank 
and age being soon overlooked on the poop. People threw water at one another 
and played a thousand tricks. The Tropic’s health was finally drunk in punch. 

De Fr^minville ascribes the origin of this ancient rite to the Portuguese and 
' Spanish navigators who ventured at the end of the fifteenth century upon the bound- 
less Atlantic. He also says it was allowed on State ships in order to maintain 
cheerfulness, one of the elements of health. 

This account differs a good deal from that given in the Book of Days, in 
which no mention is ' made of the ‘‘ Old Tropic.” As practised by English sailors, 
shttving the novice was a principal feature, and by far the roughest part of the 
ordeal. The Book of Days says the custom, in some form or other, is believed to 
be very ancient, and to haA^e been originally instituted on the occasion of ships 
passing out of the Mediterranean into the Atlantic, beyond the “ Pillars of Hercules.” 
Could anyone give references to classical Portuguese or Spanish authorities on the 
origin and history of the rite ? H. A. ROSE* 


Murray. 


Europe : Witchcraft. 

Wfiches’ Transfornnations into Animals. By M, A. Murray, 

The belief that human beings can change themselves, or be .changed, into 
animals carries with it tbe corollary that wounds received by a person when in the 
semblance of an animal will rernain on the body after the return to the human 
shape. This belief seems to be connected with the worship of animal -gods or sacred 
animals, the worshipper being changed into an animal by being invested with tbe 
skin of the creature, by the utterance of magical words, the making of magical 
gestures, tb^ wearing of a magical object, or the performance of magical ceremonies. 
The witches of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries appear to have carried on 
the tradition of the pre-Christian cults, and the stories of thdir transformations, 
when viewed ^in the light of the ancient examples, are capable of the same 
explanation. Much confusion, however, has been caused hy the religious and so- 
called scientific explanations of the contemporary commentators as well as by 
unfortunate belief of modern writers in the capacity of women for hysteria, 
both periods pseudo-science has prevented the unbiassed examination of 
material. . 

There are no records extant of the animals held sacred by the early inhabitants 
of Great Britain, but it is remarkable that the range of the witches’ transformaifens 
was very limited; cats and l^dres were the usual animals, occasionally, hut r^ly> 
dogs, mice, crows^ rooks, and bees. In France, where the solemn sacrifice of 
at the Sabbath points to that animal beipg sacred, it is not surprising to fin^^!' 5^ 
men and women witches appearing as goats and sheep. Unless there wer^f -T^ 
definite meaning underlying the change of shape, there would M no reason to 
prevent the wishes ; from transforming themselves into animals of^dy species. It 
' 'V'"' ^ . [IBS 1 ^ '■'•d' 
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would seem, then, that the witches, like the adorers of animal gods in earlier times, 
attempted to become one with their god or sacred animal bj taking on his form ; 
the change being induced by the same means and being as real to the witch as to 
Sigmund the Volsung*^ or the worshipper . of Lycman Zeus.f 

In the earlier cults the worshipper on becoming an animal changed his outward 
shape only to the eyes of faith, though his actions and probably his voice proclaimed 
the transformation. The nearest approach to ^n outward change was by covering 
the body with the skin of the animal, or by wearing a part of the skin of a mask. 

The Aberdeen witches (1597) are a good example of the change which was 
not visible outwardly. In all the cases, the accused are stated to have come to 
the Fish Cross of this burgh, under the conduct of Satban, present then wdth you, 
‘‘ playing on bis form of instrument, ye all danced about the Fish Cross and about 
the Meal-market a long space.” There is no suggestion of any change of form 
except in the case of Bessie Thom, who was tried at the same time and for exactly 
the same offence as her comrades : ‘‘ There, accompanied with thy devilish com- 
panions* and faction, transformed in other likeness, some in hares, some in cats, 
and some in other similitudes, ye all danced about the Fish Cross.”J The evidence 
of Marie Lament (1662) suggests the same idea of a ritual, though not an actual, 
change ; she confessed that “ shee, Kettie Scot, and Margrat Holm, cam to Allan 
“ Orr’s house in the likenesse of kats, and followed his wif into the chalmer ” ; on 
another occasion ‘‘ the devil turned them in likeness of kats, by. shaking his hands 
above theS' heads.”§ In Northumberland (1673) the same fact appears to underlie 
the evidence ; Ann ' Armstrong declared that at a witch meeting the said Ann 
[Baites] hath been severall times in the shape- of a catt and a hare, and in 
“ the shape of a greyhound and a bee, letting the devill see how many shapes 
she could turn herself into. They [the witches] stood all upon a bare spott of 
‘‘ ground, and, bad this informer sing whiles they danced in severall shapes, first of 
‘‘ a hare, then** in their owne, and then in a catt, sometimes in a mouse, and in 
severall other shapes. She see all the said persons beforemention ed dancing, 
“ some in the likenesse of hares, sorhe in the likenesse of catts, others in the 
likenesse of bees, and some in their owne likenesse.”|| 

The method of making the ritual change by means of magical words is very 
clearly recorded in the Anldearne trials, where Isobel Gowdie, whose evidence was 
purely voluntary, gives the actual words both for the change into an animal and for 
the reversion into human form. . 

To become a hare : 

‘‘I sail goe intill a haire, 

^ With sorrow and syoh and raeikle caire, 

And I sail goe in the Divellis nam, 

Ay quhill I com horn againe.” 

To become a cat or a crow' the same verse was used with an alteration of the 
second line so as to force a rhyme T instead of “meikle care,” the wotds were “a 


* VoUunga Sa^a,^ Books I, II ; Wm. Morris : Collected Worhs^ XXI, pp. 32, 77. 
t Pau^amaa^ YIII, 2,-^ 3, 6, ed. Frazer. Op. also the animal names applied to priests and 
p^'estesses, the King-bees at Ephesus; the Bee-priestesses of Bemeter, of Delphi, of Proserpine, 
’ av I of the Great Mother ; the Doves of Dodona ; the Bears in the sacred dance ot Artemis ; the 
' 'at the feast of Poseidon at Ephcsna ; the Wolves at the Lnpercalia, &:c. 
t Spalding Cl%b Miscellany^ I, pp. 97-8, 114r-15, 165 ; Bessie Tkerrij p. 167. Spelling 
.used. 

^ Sharpe : ’listerical Account, pp. 133, 131. 

II Deposit ts from York Castle.'” Denham Tracts, II, pp. 299, 301^ 3041 
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black shot” for a cat, and “a black thraw” for a crow or craw. To revert agam 
to the, human form the words were : 

“ Hare, hare, God send thee, care, 

I am in an hare’s likeness just now, 

But T shall be in a woman’s likeness even now,” 
wRh the same variation of “ a black shot ” or a black thraw ” for a cat or a 
crow. The Auldearne witches were also able to turn one another into animals: 

‘‘ If we, in the shape of an cat, an crow, an hare, or anj other likeness, &c., go to- 
“ any of our neighbours houses, being Witches, we will say, I (or we) conjure thee 
' “ Go with lis (or me). And presently they become as we are, eilher cats, hares, 

“ crows, <fcc., and go with us whither we would. — When one of us more are in 
H “ the shape of cats, and meet with any others our neighbours, we will |^^y, Devil 

“ speed thee, Go thou with me. And immediately they will turn in the" sS/ape of 

‘‘ a cat, and go with us.’”*^ The very simplicity of the method shows thati Jbe- 

transformation was ritual ; the witch announced to her fellow that she herself ; 
an animal, a fact which the second witch would not have known otherwise. The 
second witch at once became a similar animal and went with the first to perform 
the ritual acts which were to follow. The witches were, in their own estimation 
and in the belief of all their comrades, to whom they communicated the fact, actually 
animals, though to the uninitiated eye their natural forms remained unchanged. 

The French witches wore the skin or a portion of an animal in the sacred 
dance. In Lorraine (158S) Bernhardt’s Nicolsea stated that she had seen in an 
open field ** mitten am hellen Tage, einen Tanz von Mannern und Weibern, und weil 
“ dieselben auff eine besondere Weise und hinterriicks tanzten, kam es ihr frembd fiir 
Stunde derhalben still, und sahe mittallem Fleiss zu da - ward sie gewahr, das 
“ etliche in dem Reyhen waren so Geiss und Kuhfuss hatten.”t 

In the Lyons district (1598) “ il y a encor des Demons, qui^ assists ut a ces. 
dances en forme de boucs ou de moutons. Antoine Tornier dit que lors qu’elle 
, , “ dansoit, vn mouton noir la tenoit par la main auec ses pieds bien haireux, c’est a. 

, “ dire rudes & reuesches.”J 

Ritual masking will also account for the transformation into animals. In Lorraine 
(1589) a man-witness stated that “indem wird er eine Hole, welche sie nennen die 
, “ Morelianische Klippe, gewahr, darinnen secbs Weiber mit Larven umb ein Tisch 

“ mit guldenen und silbernen GeschiereU herumb tanzten.”§ Boguet also had evidence 
of the wearing of masks: “Ils se masquent pour le iourd’huy, selon Claude PageL 
“ & auec elle plusieurs autres. — Ils se masquent encor auiourd’huy pour la plus 
“ part. Estienne Poicheux rapportoit que partie des femmes, qu’elle auoit veues au 
Sabbat estoient voildes. Et pour cela les Lombards par leurs loix les appellent' 
“ Barbe, the wife of Jean-Remy Colin de Moyement in Lorraine (1613) 

■:/ said that “ elle a veu dancer les assistans en nombre de sept a huict personnes, parties 
desquelles elle ne cognoissoit ad cause des masques hideux.”f The masking and 
disguising of the witch is probably the explanation of the evidence given by the 
' boy-witch, Arnold von Holthauss, at Munster (1644) : “ Arnold wollte auf dem 
“ Tam5plaize Hasen, Katzen, Manse, Schweine, Wolffe, usw. verfertigt haben.”*^ 
There is also another method of transformation, which is the simplest. The 
witches themselves, like their contemporaries, believed that the actual animals, which 
they saw, were human beings in animal form. Jeannette de Belloc, aged twenty-four 

^ Pitcairn : Oi'iminal Trials^ HI, pp. 607, 608, 611. Spelling modernised, 
f Bemiglus : Dernonoldtria^ Pt. 1, ch. xiv, p. 67,' ' 

' j Boguet : J)ieeov/rs des Borders^ p. 132, § Remigius : Pt. I, p. 66. 

II Boguet, pp. 120, 133. ^ Fournier : Epidemie de 'Soroellerie^ p. 16. 

' Humborg : JE[em%pro%esse^ p. 69. 
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in the Pays de Laboard (1609), described the Sabbath as ‘‘ vne foire celebre de 
“ toutes sortes de choses, en laquelle aucuns se promeuet en leur propre forme, & 
‘‘ d’autres sont transfbrmez ne s^ayt pourquoy ea animaux. Ella n’a iamais ven 
aucune d’elles se trasformer en beste en sa presence, mais seulement certaines bestes 
“ courir par le Sabbat.’’"^ Helen G-uthrie, of Forfar (1661), states the case with even 
greater simplicity: “The last summer except one, shee did sie John Tailzeour 
“ somtymes in the shape of a todde, and somtymes in the shape of a swyn, and that 
“ the said John Tailzeour in these shapes went up and doune among William MilJne, 
“ miller at Hetherstakes, his comes for the destruction of the same, because the said 
“ William hade taken the mylne oner his head ; and that the diuell cam to her and 
“ pointed out John Tailzeour in the forsaid shapes unto her, and told her that that 
“ wes John Tailzeour.”! 


REVIEW, 

Europe : Geography. Fleure. 

Human Geography in Western Europe, lly H. J. Fleure. London : 4fl J 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo., pp. vii and 263. lUH* 

This book is a geographical study of, from the standpoint of the interaction of 
naan and circumstance, an appreciation of the genius loci of the human groups 
of Western Europe. The author distinguishes three main zones in accordance with 
the response of the soil to human effort. The central core of the great European 
highlands to a large extent refuses sensible increment even to prolonged effort, and 
is, therefore, termed a Kegion of Difficulty. The southward slopes to the Mediter- 
ranean have a favouring climate yielding an early response and a steady moderate 
return to effort, allowing of a certain amount of leisure and opportunities for inter- 
communication. These are termed Kegions of Increment ; they have been characterised 
by a development of spirituality, and have contributed to the world flowerings of 
msthetic appreciation and ideals of social conduct and practical life. The portions 
of the northern temperate forest bordering on grass lands needed much hard work 
Hjefore they were converted into farm and cornland. Effort was the dominant note, 
though the ultimate increment was often large. These areas are termed, a Region 
or Zone of Effort. The more northern forests on the arctic fringe remain regions 
of difficulty. While civic ideals and art could develop in the zone of increment the 
regions of effort progressed more slowly. The war against the forest encouraged 
cb:^operation and the growth of village communities, with, however, the limitation of 
heing f sdIf-Gentered- and suspicions of the outer world ; these regions thus being 
unsuited for the spread of idealisms. The regions of difficulty have continued from 
early times with the old activities of stock raising, lumbering, and hunting. They 
have always tended to export men. These regions of difficulty have been gradually 
invaded from the region of effort, the change being often accompanied by the 
spread of a broad-headed population, and the retreat of a long-headed " population 
which has shown an attachment to an adventurous life. The greatest advances have 
come in regions of contact where there is considerable racial admixture. 

Dr. Fleure traces these lines of contact in each of the main areas of the WAst, 
showing the results of contact with the older Mediterranean civilisatioii, whether 
across land routes or as a result of coastal traffic. He discusses the meaning of 
nationality at the present day as ‘contrasted with the past, concluding that racial 
unity is, if possible, a disadvantage. The territorial principle, unity of religion, custom, 
and language all help, but there is no sine qua non^ no absolute criterion of nation- 

* De Lancre : Tableau^ p. 129. 

! Kinloch and Baxter : Bsliquim Antiquee Scotim^ p, 123, 
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lioodv but if a moderate-size group has a common lang'uage with a rich spiritual 
tradition, that group will always strive to keep its indiv'iduality. The volume is 
unfortunately scarcely large enough for the development of the arguments in detail, 
but contains mtich .matter provocative of thought. F. C. S. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Dr. Gann’s Work in British Honduras. 

in British Honduras Dr. T. Gann has been engaged in digpig for the 4f|C 
museum. One of the sites was of great interest as it contained lUJ 

of Spanish origin, together with typical Mayan artifacts. The worfe is still being 
carried on, and Dr, Gann’s collections from various places in the colony have been 
secured. Included were two large, human heads in stucco and painted in colours, 
found in a recently discovered chaml^er in the sub-structure of the House of the 
Governor, TJxmal, Yucatan. They were parts of figures larger than life size,^ 
were broken off by the vandals who found the chamber and brought to Belise. 
No. further details could he ascertained, unfortunately. A. C. B. 

Lectures to Soldiers. 

' , The Institute has been asked to aid in obtaining volunteer lecturers in 4 AC 
connection with the War Office scheme of education within the Army. The lUU 
range of subjects is wide, and non-technical treatment - is* required. Travelling and 
other expenses’ will be paid by the. War Office, and lecturers for the Gontiuent as 
well as this cotiptry^ are needed. Fellows who are interested should communicate 
in the first m^noe with Hon. Sec., Dr. H. S. Harrison, 50, Great Bussell Street, 
W.O.L ' • 
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The Lau, Islands a/rtd Their Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. By. T. B. St. Johnston. 
8| X 5|. 145 pp. Times Book Co., Ltd. (Publishers.) : " 

. A Guide to Taxila. By Sir John Marshall, Kt., C.I.E., X 5|. 

120 pp. 29 Plates. Government Printing, Calcutta. 4^. 6c?. (The Superintendent 
Government Printing.) 

Fre- History in Essex as recorded in the Journal of the Essex Field Club. By 
S. Hazzledine Warren. 42 pp. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Ltd., and Essex Field 
Club, Stratford, Essex. (The Author.) 

The Beginnings of Buddhist Art^ and other Essays in Indian and Central- 
Asian Archaeology. By A. Foucher, revised by the Author and translated « By 
L. A. Thomas and F. W. Thomas. .lOi X 7J. 316 pp. 50 Plates. Paul Geuthner, 
Paris, and Humphrey Milford, London. 315. 6c?. net. (H. Milford.) 

A Tonga Grammar. By J. B. Fe34^ 7 ,X 4|, 130 pp. Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge, (The Author.)''''* 

f , A Study of Bagoho Ceremonial Magic and Myth. By Laura Watson Benedict. 

X 6J^. 308 pp, B Plates. Reprinted from the Annals of the Newv York Academy 

of Sciences. YqI. (The A- WV * . 
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